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PREFACE. 



The Inaugural Addresses of the Mayors contain an 
epitome of the history of the city, and are documents of 
prime authority. Such pamphlets, however, are difficult to 
obtain, and even the Public Library of Boston remains 
without a complete collection. At the suggestion of His 
Honor Mayor Matthews, I have reprinted the scries from 
1822 to 1851, proposing to continue the same to the 
present date. 

One address, that of Mayor Otis on the occasion of the 
Inauguration of the City Government in the Old State 
House, September 17, 1830, has been added to the list of 
Inaugurals, on account of its intimate connection with 
municipal affairs, as well ns for its lofty and inspiring 
eloquence. 

WILLIAM H. WHITMORE, 

City Registrar. 

Old Court-House, 

September 17, 1894. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 



JOHN PHILLIPS. 



DELIVERED MAT 1, 1822. 



THE MAYOR'S INAUGURAL ADDRES8, WEDNE8DAY, 

MAY 1, 1822. 

Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Board of Select- 
men : — 

• 

The members of the City Council acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to you, for the attention and care which you have bestowed 
in all the arrangements for their accommodation. They tender 
their thanks for the friendly and respectful sentiments expressed 
in the address which accompanied the delivery of the ancient 
act of incorporation of the town, and the recent charter of the 
city. 

During the short period which has elapsed since I was elected 
to the office, the duties of which I have now solemnly under- 
taken to discharge to the best of my ability, I have devoted 
such portion of my time as I could command to examine the 
records of your proceedings, with the able assistance which 
your Chairman most readily afforded me ; and they furnish full 
evidence of the ability, diligence, and integrity of those who 
have been justly denominated the Fathers of the town. 

Gentlemen, you will now be relieved from labors, the weight 
of which can only be duly estimated by those excellent citizetv* 



. 
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who have preceded you in office. You retire with the c 
ness of important duties faithfully and honorably discharged. 
Our best wishes attend you, whether engaged in public employ- 
ments or in private pursuits. May you be useful and prosperous, 
and long continue your exertions to advance the interest and 
honor of our city. 

Gentlemen of the Gity Council : — 

The experience of nearly two centuries has borne ample 
testimony to the wisdom of those institutions which our an- 
cestors established for the management of their municipal 
concerns. Most of the towns in this Commonwealth may, 
probably, continue to enjoy the benefit of those salutary regu- 
lations for an unlimited series of years. But the great increase 
of population in the town of Boston has made it necessary for 
the Legislature frequently to enact statutes ofloeal application, 
to enable the inhabitants successfully to conduct their affairs; 
and at the last session, with a promptness which claims our 
gratitude, on the application of the town, they grunted the 
charter which invests it with the powers and immunities of a 
city. Those who have attended to the inconveniences under 
which we have labored, will not attribute this innovation to an 
eager thirst for novelty, or restless desire of innovation. The 
most intelligent and experienced of our citizens have for a long 
period meditated a change, and exerted their influence to effect 
it. Difference of opinion must bo expected, and mutual con- 
cessions made, in all cases where the interests of a large com- 
munity is to be accommodated. The precise form in which the 
charter is to he presented, may not be acceptable to all ; but 
its provisions have met with the approbation of a large majority, 
and it will receive the support of every good citizen. 

Those who encourage hopes that can never be realized, and 
those who indulge unreasonable apprehensions because this 
instrument is not framed agreeably to their wishes, will be 
benefited by reflecting, how much more our social happiness 
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depends upon other causes than the provisions of a charter. 
Purity of manners, general diffusion of knowledge, and strict 
attention to the education of the young, above all a firm, prac- 
tical belief of that Divine revelation which has affixed the 
penalty of unceasing anguish to vice, and promised to virtue 
rewards of interminable duration, will counteract the evils of 
any form of government. While the love of order, benevolent 
affections, and Christian piety distinguish, as they have done, 
the inhabitants of this city, they may enjoy the highest bless- 
ings under a charter with so few imperfections as that which 
the wisdom of our Legislature has sanctioned. 

To enter upon the administration of this government by the 
invitation of our fellow-citizens, we are this day assembled. 
When I look around and observe gentlemen of the highest 
standing and most active employments, devoting their talents 
and experience to assist in the commencement of this arduous 
business, in common with my fellow-citizens, I appreciate most 
highly their elevated and patriotic motives. I well know, 
Gentlemen, the great sacrifice of time, of care, and of 
emolument, which you make in assuming this burden. It 
shall be my constant study to lighten it by every means in my 
power. In my official intercourse, I shall not encumber you 
with unnecessary forms, or encroach on your time with prolix 
dissertations. In all the communications which the charter 
requires me to make, conciseness and brevity will be carefully 
studied. I will detain you no longer from the discharge of the 
important duties which now devolve upon you, than to invite 
you to unite in beseeching the Father of Light, without whose 
blessing all exertion is fruitless, and whose grace alone can 
give efficacy to the councils of human wisdom, to enlighten and 
guide our deliberations with the influence of his Holy Spirit, 
and then we cannot fail to promote the best interests of our 
fellow-citizens. 
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THE MAYOR'S INAUGURAL ADDRE88, HAT 1, 1823. 

Gfenilemen of the Board of Aldermen, and Gentlemen of 
the Common Council : — 

In accepting the office, to which the suffrages of my fellow- 
citizens have called me, I have not concealed from myself the 
labors and responsibilities of the station. Comparing my own 
powers with the nature and exigencies of the present relations 
of the city, I should have shrunk instinctively from the task, 
did I not derive, from the intelligence and virtues of my fellow- 
citizens, a confidence which no qualifications of my own arc 
capable of inspiring. 

In entering upon the duties of this office, and after examining 
and considering the records of the proceedings of the city 
authorities the past year, it is impossible for me to refrain from 
expressing the sense I entertain of the services of that high and 
honorable individual who filled the Chair of this city, as well 
as of the wise, prudent, and faithful citizens, who composed, 
during that period, the' City Council. Their labors have been, 
indeed, in a measure, unobtrusive ; but they have been various, 
useful, and well considered. They have laid the foundations 
of the prosperity of our city deep, and on right principles ; and. 
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whatever success msiy attend those who come after them, they 
will be largely indebted for it to the wisdom and fidelity of 
their predecessors. A task was committed to the first admin- 
istration to perform, in no common degree arduous and delicate. 
The change from a town to a city had not been effected without 
a considerable opposition. On that subject many fears existed, 
which it was difficult to allay ; many jealousies, hard to over- 
come. In the outset of a new form of government, among 
variously affected passions and interest, and among indistinct 
expectations impossible to realize, it was apparently wise to 
chape the course of the first administration, rather by the spirit 
of the long- experienced constitution of the town, than by that 
of the unsettled charter of the city. It was natural for prudent 
men, first intrusted with city authorities, to apprehend that 
measures partaking of the mild, domestic character of our 
ancient institutions, might be as useful, and would be likely to 
be more acceptable, than those which should develop the entire 
powers of the new gov en uncut. It is yet to be proved, whether, 
in these measures, our predecessors were not right. In all 
times the inhabitants of this metropolis have been distinguished, 
preeminently, for a free, clastic republican spirit. Heaven 
grant, that they forever may be thus distinguished I It is yet 
to be decided, whether such a spirit can, for the sake of the 
peace, order, health, and convenience of a great and rapidly- 
increasing population, endure without distrust and discontent, 
the application of necessary city powers to all the exigencies 
which arise in such a community. 

In executing the trust which my fellow-citizens have con- 
fided to me, I shall yield entirely to the influences, and be 
guided exclusively by the principles of the city charter ; striving 
to give prudent efficiency to all its powers ; endeavoring to 
perform all its duties, in forms and modes at once the most 
useful and most acceptable to my fellow -citizens. If at any 
time, however, through any intrinsic incompatibility, it is im- 
practicable to unite both these objects, I shall, in such case, 
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follow duty ; and leave the event to the decision of a just, and 
wise, and generous people. In every exigency, it will be my 
endeavor to imbibe and to exhibit, in purpose and act, the 
spirit of the city charter. 

What that spirit is, so far as relates to the office of Mayor ; 
what duties it enjoins; and by what principles those duties 
will, in the course of the ensuing administration, be attempted 
to be performed, it is suitable to the occasion, and I shall now, 
very briefly, explain. 

The spirit of the city charter, so far as relates to the office of 
Mayor, is characterized by the powers and duties it devolves 
upon that officer. 

By him, "the laws of the city are to be executed ; the con- 
duct of all subordinate officers inspected ; all negligence, care- 
lessness, and positive violations of duty prosecuted and 
punished." In addition to this, he is enjoined to "collect and 
communicate all information, and recommend all such measures 
as may tend to improve the city finances, police, health, security, 
cleanliness, comfort, and ornament." 

The spirit of the city charter in this relation may also be 
collected, by considering these powers and duties in connection 
with the preceding form of government/ One great defect in 
the ancient organization of town government was, the division 
cf the executive power among many ; the consequent little 
responsibility, and the facility with which that little was shifted 
from one department, board, or individual, to another ; so as to 
leave the inhabitants, in a great measure, at a loss whom to 
blame for the deficiency in the nature or execution of the pro- 
visions for their safety and police. The duty, also, of general 
superintendence over all the boards and public institutions, 
being specifically vested nowhere, no individual member of 
either of them could take upon himself that office, without 
being obnoxious to the charge of a busy, meddlesome dis- 
position. The consequence was, that the great duty of con- 
sidering all the public institutions, in their relation* to w& 
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another and to the public service, was either ne 
neglected, or, if performed at all, could only be executed 
occasionally, and in a very general manner. 

The remedy attempted by the city charter is, to provide for 
the fulfilment of all these duties, by specifically investing the 
chief officer of the city with the necessary powers ; and thus to 
render him responsible, both in character and by station, for 
their efficient exercise. By placing this officer under the con- 
stant control of both branches of the City Council, all errors, 
in judgment and purpose, were intended to be checked or 
corrected ; and, by his animal election, security is attained 
against inefficiency or abuse, in the exercise of his authority. 

The duties, enjoined by the charter on the executive 
authority, are concurrent with its powers and coincident with 
its spirit. If, in making n sketch of them, I shall be thought 
to present nn outline, difficult for any man completely to fill, 
and absolutely, impracticable for the individual who now 
occupies the station, let it be remembered, that St is always 
wise in man to work after models more perfect than his capacity 
can execute. Perfect duty, it is not in the power of man to 
perform. But it is the right of the people, tluit every man in 
public office should know and attempt it. Let it also be con- 
sidered, that it will be advantageous, both for the individual 
who may hold, and for the people who judge and select, that 
both should form elevated conceptions of the nature of the 
station. The one will be thus more likely to aim at something 
higher than mediocrity, in execution ; and the other, forming 
just notions of its difficulty, delicacy, and importance, will 
select with discrimination, and receive more readily faithful and 
laborious endeavor in lieu of perfect performance. 

The great duty of the Mayor of such a city as this, is to 
identify himself, absolutely aud exclusively, with its character 
and interests. All its important relations lie should diligently 
study, and strive thoroughly to understand. All its rights, 
whether affecting property, or liberty, or power, it is his duty, 
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as occasions occur, to analyze and maintain. If possible, he 
should leave no foundations of either unsettled or dubious. 
Towards them, he should teach himself to feel, not merely the 
zeal of official station, but the pertinacious spirit of private 
interest. 

Of local, sectional, party, or personal divisions, he should 
know nothing, except for the purpose of healing the wounds 
they inflict; softening the animosities they engender; and 
exciting, by his example and influence, bands, hostile to one 
another in every other respect, to march one way, when the 
interests of the city are in danger. . Its honor, happiness, 
dignity, safety, and prosperity, the development of its resources, 
its expenditures and police, should be the perpetual object of 
his purpose and labor of his thought. All its public institutions, 
its edifices, hospitals, almshouses, jails, should be made the 
subject of his frequent inspection, to the end that wants may 
be supplied, errors corrected, abuses exposed. 

Above all, its schools, those choice depositaries of the hope 
of a free people, should engage his utmost solicitude and 
unremitting superintendence. Justly are these institutions the 
pride and the boast of the inhabitants of this city. For these, 
Boston has, at all times, -stood preeminent. Let there exist, 
elsewhere, a greater population, a richer commerce, wider 
streets, more splendid avenues, statelier palaces. Be it the 
endeavor of this metropolis to educate better men, happier 
citizens, more enlightened statesmen ; to elevate a people, 
thoroughly instructed in their social rights, deeply imbued with 
a sense of their moral duties ; mild, flexible to every breadth of 
legitimate authority ; unyielding as fate to unconstitutional 
impositions. 

In administering the police, in executing the laws, in 
protecting the rights, and promoting the prosperity of the city, 
its first officer will be necessarily beset and assailed by indi- 
vidual interests, by rival projects, by personal influences, by 
party passions. The more firm and inflexible he is, in main* 
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taining the rights, mud in pursuing die interests of the city, the 
greater is the probability of hit brooming obnoxious to mil, 
whom he causes to be prosecuted, or punished ; to mil, whose 
passions he thwarts; to all, whose interests he opposes. It will 
remain for the citizens to decade, whether he who shall attempt 
to fulfil these duties, and thus to uphold their interests, in a 
firm, honest, and impartial spirit, shall find countenance and 
support, in the intelligence and Yirtue of the community. 

Touching the principles, by which the ensuing administra- 
tion will endeavor to regulate and conduct the affairs of the 
city, nothing is promised, except a laborious fulfilment of every 
known duty ; a prudent exercise of every invested power ; and 
a disposition, shrinking from no official responsibility. The 
outline of the duties, just sketched, will he placed before the 
executive officer, without any expectation of approximating 
towards its extent, much less of filling it up, according to that 
enlarged conception. By making, in the constitution of our 
nature, the power to purpose greater than the power to perform, 
Providence has indicated to man, that true duty and wisdom 
consists in combining high efforts with humble expectations. 

If the powers vested seem too great for any individual, let it 
be remembered, that they are necessary to attain the great 
objects of health, comfort, and safety to the city. To those 
whose fortunes are restricted, these powers, in their just 
exercise, ought to be peculiarly precious. The rich can fly 
from the generated pestilence. In the season of danger, the 
Bons of fortune can seek refuge in purer atmospheres. But 
necessity condemns the poor to remain and inhale the noxious 
effluvia. To all classes who reside permanently in a city, these 
powers are a privilege and a blessing. In relation to city police, 
it is not sufficient that the law, in its due process, will ulti- 
mately remedy every injury, and remove every nuisance. 
While the law delays, the injury is done. While judges are 
doubting and lawyers debating, the nuisance is exhaling and 
the atmosphere corrupting. In these cases, prevention should 
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be the abject of solicitude, not remedy. It is not enough, that 
the obstacle which impedes the citizen's way, or the nuisance 
which offends his sense should be removed on complaint, or 
by complaint* The true criterion of an efficient city govern- 
ment is, that it should be removed before complaint and 
without complaint* 

The true glory of a city consists, not in palaces, temples, 
columns, the vain boast of art, or the proud magnificence of 
luxury, but in a happy, secure, and contented people ; feeling 
the advantage of a vigorous and faithful administration, not 
merely in the wide street and splendid 'avenue, but in every 
lane, in every court, and in every alley. The poorest and 
humblest citizen should be made instinctively to bless that 
paternal government, which he daily perceives watching over 
his comfort and convenience, and securing for him that surest 
pledge of health, a pure atmosphere. 

The individual, now intrusted with the executive power by 
his fellow-citizens, repeats, that he promises nothing, except 
an absolute self-devotion to their interests. To understand, 
maintain, and improve them, he dedicates whatever humble 
intellectual or physical power he may possess. 

Gentlemen of the City Council : — 

In all the relations which the constitution has established 
between the departments, it will be his endeavor, by punctuality 
and despatch in public business, by executing every duty and 
taking every responsibility which belongs to his office, to 
shorten and lighten your disinterested and patriotic labors. 
Should his and your faithful, though necessarily imperfect 
exertions, give satisfaction to our fellow-citizens, we shall have 
reason to rejoice, — not with a private and personal, but with 
a public and patriotic joy ; for next to the consciousness of 
fulfilled duty, is the grateful conviction, that our lot is cast in 
a community, ready justly to appreciate, and willing actively to 
support, faithful and laborious efforts in their service. 
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Should, however, the contrary happen, md 9 in conformity 
with the experience of other republics, faithful exertions be 
followed by loss of favor and confidence, still he will have 
reason to rejoice, — not, indeed, with a public and patriotic, 
but with a private and individual joy, —for he will retire with 
a consciousness, weighed against which, all human suffrages are 
but as the light dust of the balance. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 



Ih Common Council, May 1, 1824. 

Resolved, That Messrs. Coolidge, Frothingham and Stone, with such as 
the Board of Aldermen maj join, he a Committee to wait upon the Mayor, 
and present him the thanks of the City Council, for the able and instructiTe 
Address delivered by him this day, and to request a copy for the press. 

Sent up for concurrence. 

FRANCIS J. OLIVER, President. 



In the Board of Aldermen, May 3, 1824.. ..Read and concurred, and 
Aldermen Baxter and Dorr are joined. 

JOSIAH QUINCY, Mayor. 
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Gfenllemen of the City Council: 

The first impulse of my heart, on thus entering, a second 
time, upon the duties of Chief Magistrate of this City, is to ex- 
press my deep sense of gratitude, for the distinguished support, 
I have received from the suffrages of my fellow citizens. It has 
been, I am conscious, as much beyond my deserts, as beyond 
my hopes. May these marks of public confidence produce their 
genuine fruits — truer zeal, — greater activity, and more entire 
eelf-devotion to the interests of the city ! 

To you, Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen, who have re- 
ceived such gratifying proofs of the approbation of your fellow 
citizens, permit me thus publicly to express the greatness of 
my own obligations. You have shunned no labor. You have 
evaded no responsibility. You have sought with a single eye, 
and a firm, undeviating purpose the best interests of the city. 
It is my honor and happiness to have been associated with such 
men. Whatsoever success has attended the administration of 
the past year, may justly be attributed to the spirit and intel- 
ligence, which characterized your labors and councils. 

The Gentlemen of the last Common Council are also entitled 
to a public expression of my gratitude, for their undeviating 
personal support, as well as the zeal and fidelity which distin- 
guished their public services. 

It is proper, on the present occasion, to speak of the admin- 
istration of the past year, with reference to the principles by 
which it was actuated. If in doing this, I enter more into de- 
tail than may seem suitable, in a general discourse, it is because 
I deem such an elucidation conformable to the nature of the 
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City Government, and connected With its success. Whatever 
there is peculiar in the character of the inhabitants of Boston, ia 
chiefly owing to the freedom of its ancient form of government, 
which had planted and fostered, among its people, a keen, ac- 
tive, inquisitive spirit ; taking an interest in nil public affaire, 
and exacting a strict and frequent account from all, who have 
the charge of their concerns. This is a healthy condition of n 
community, he it a city, state, or nation. It indicates the ex- 
istence of the only true foundation of public prosperity, the in- 
telligence and virtue of the people, and their consequent capacity 
to govern themselves. Such a people have a right to expect m 
particular elucidation of conduct from public functionaries ; 
whose incumbent duty it is to foster, on all occasions, among 
their fellow citizens, a faithful and inquisitive spirit touching 
public concerns. 

The nets of the administration of (he past year had reference 
to morals ; — to comfort ; and convenience ; and ornament. A 
very brief statement of the chief of these, which had any thing 
novel in their character, will be made, with reference to princi- 
ple and to expense. If more prominence be given to this last 
than may he thought necessary, it is because in relation to this, 
discontent is most likely to appear. In the organizing of new 
systems, and in the early stages of beneficial and even economi- 
cal arrangements outlays must occur. These expenditures are 
inseparable from the first years. The resulting benefit must be 
expected and averaged among many future yean. No obscurity 
ought to be permitted, concerning conduct and views in this re- 
spect. In a republic, the strength of every administration, in 
public opinion, ought to be in proportion to the willingness with 
which it submits to a rigorous accountability. With respect to 
morals ; — there existed at the commencement of last year, in 
one section of the city, an audacious obtruaivencss of vice, 
notorious and lamentable ; setting at defiance, not only the 
decencies of life, but the authority of the laws. Repeated 
attempts to subdue this combination had failed. An opinion 
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entertained by some, that it was invincible. There were 
those, who recommended a tampering and palliative, rather than 
eradicating course of measures. Those entrusted with the af- 
fairs of the city, were of a different temper. The evil was met 
in the face. In spite of clamor, of threat, of insult ; of the cer- 
tificates of those who were interested to maintain, or willing to 
countenance vice, in this quarter, a determined course was pur- 
sued. The whole section was put under the ban of authority. 
All licenses in it were denied — a vigorous police was organized, 
which, aided by the Courts of Justice, and the House of Correc- 
tion, effected its purpose. For three months past, the daily 
reports of our city officers have represented that section as 
peaceable as any other. Those connected with courts of justice, 
both as ministers and officers, assert that the effect has been 
plainly discernible in the registers of the jail and of prosecution. 

These measures did not originate in any theories, or visions 
of ideal purity, attainable in the existing state of human society, 
but in a single sense of duty and respect for the character of the 
city ; proceeding upon the principle that if in great cities the 
existence of vice is inevitable, that its course should be in se- 
cret, like other filth, in drains, and in darkness ; not obtrusive ; 
not powerful ; not prowling publicly in the streets for the inno- 
cent and unwary. 

The expense, by which this effect has been produced, has 
been somewhat less than one thousand dollars. An amount 
already perhaps saved to the community in the diminution of 
those prosecutions and of their costs, which the continuance of 
the former unobstructed course of predominating vice, in that 
section, would have occasioned. 

The next object of attention of the City Government was 
cleansing the streets. In cities as well as among individuals, 
cleanliness has reference to morals as well as to comfort. Sense 
of dignity and self-respect are essentially connected with pu- 
rity ; physical and moral. And a city is as much elevated as an 
individual by self-respect. 
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To remove from our streets whatever might offend the sense, 
or endanger the health, was the first duty. To do it as eco- 
nomically as was consistent with doing it well, was the second. 

How it has been done, whether satisfactorily as could be ex- 
pected, in the first year and by incipient operations, our fellow- 
citizens are the judges. As far as the knowledge of the Mayor 
and Aldermen has extended, the course pursued has met with 
unqualified approbation and given entire content. 

In respect to economy, theie were but two modes — By con- 
tract, — or by teams and laborers provided and employed by the 
city. The latter course was adopted ; and for several reasons. 
The value of what was annually taken from the surface of the 
6trccts of the city, as well as the quantity, was wholly un- 
known. There were no data on which to estimate either, and 
of course no measure by which the amount of contract could be 
regulated. The streets of the city had been almost for time 
immemorial the revenue of the farmers in the vicinity ; who 
came at will, took what suited their purposes and left the rest 
to accumulate. 

It was thought important that the city should undertake the 
operation necessary to cleansing the streets, itself, not because 
this mode was certainly the most economical, but because it 
would be certainly the most effectual ; and because, by this 
means the City Government would acquaint themselves with 
the subject in detail, and be the better enabled to meet the 
farmers hereafter on the ground of contract, should this mode 
be found expedient. 

In order however, to leave no means of information unsought, 
contracts were publicly invited by the City Government. Of 
the proposals made, one only included all the operations of 
scraping, sweeping and carrying away. This person offered to 
do the whole for one vear, for seven thousand dollars. All 
the other proposals expressly declined having any thing to do 
with scraping and sweeping ; and confined their offer to the 
mere carrying away. The lowest of these was eighteen hull- 
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drtd dollars. When it was found that the city was about to 
perform the operation on its own account, the same persons fell 
in their offers, from eighteen to eight hundred dollars ; and 
when this was rejected, they offered to do it for nothing. And 
since the city operations have commenced, the inquiry now is, 
at what price they can enjoy the privilege. These facts are 
stated, because they strikingly illustrate how important it is to 
the city, that its administration should take subjects of this kind 
into their own hands, until by experience, they shall have 
so become acquainted with them, as to render their ultimate 
measures the result of knowledge, and not of general surmise 
or opinion. 

The general result of the operations may be thus stated. At 
an expense of about $4000, between six and seven thousand 
tons weight of filth and dirt have been removed from the sur- 
face of the streets. All of which have been advantageously 
used in improving the city property under circumstances and in 
situations, in which these collections were much wanted — on 
the Common, on the Neck lands, and at South Boston. There 
can be no question that in these improvements the city will re- 
ceive the full value of the whole expense. To eay nothing of 
what is really the chief object of the system, that the streets 
have l>een kept in a general state of cleanliness satisfactory to 
the inhabitants. By sale of the collections the next year it is 
expected that we shall be able to compare directly the cash 
receipt with the cash expenditure. (See Note A.) 

The widening of our streets as occasions offered was the next 
object, to which the attention of the city administration was 
directed ; and the one involving the greatest expense. The cir- 
cumstances of the times, and the enterprize of privnte individ- 
uals opened opportunities, in this respect, unexampled, in point 
of number and importance. If lost they might never occur 
again, at least not within the lifetime of the youngest of our 
children. The administration availed themselves of those op- 
portunities, as a matter of duty , in the actual condition of a city 
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so extremely irregular and inconvenient na ia Boston, in the 
original plan and projection of its streets. Important improve- 
ments have been made in Lynn — Ship — Thacher and Mill 
Pond Streets ; — in Hanover — Elm — Brattle — Court and 
Union Streeta ; — in Temple — Lynde — Sumner and Milk 
Streets; — in Federal — Orange — Eliot and Warren Streets. 
The expense has been somewhat less than twelve thousand dol- 
lars. (See Note B.) A considerable cost, in comparison, 
with the extent of the land taken ; but reasonable and not more 
than might be expected, when considered with reference to the 
nature of the improvements, for the most part in thick settled 
parts of the city, where the land taken was very valuable and 
the improvement proportionally important. 

Another object of nttention during the past year has been the 
drains. The ancient system by which these were placed on 
the footing of private right was expensive and troublesome to 
individuals, involving proprietors in perpetual disputes with 
those making new entries, and was particularly objectionable as 
it respects the city, as that in a degree, it made our streeta the 
subjects of private right, and as such placed them out of the- 
control of the city authorities. 

The principle adopted was to take all new drains into the 
hands of the city ; — to divide the expense as equally as possible 
among those estates immediately benefited ; upon principles ap- 
plicable to the particular nature of this subject, and retain in the 
city the whole property both as it respects control and assess- 
ment. In its first stages such a system must necessarily be 
expensive ; hut the result cannot fail to be beneficial and in a 
course of years profitable. During the past year, the city has 
built above Five Thousand feet of drain, — one thousand feet of 
which is twenty inch barrel drain, of this the city is now sote 
proprietor. It has already received more than one half the 
whole cost from persons whose estatea were particularly 
benefited; and the balance amounting to about four thousand 
five hundred dollars, is in a course of gradual, and as it respects 
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the far greater part certain, ultimate collection. Considering 
the effect which well constructed drains must have upon the 
city expenditure in respect of the single article of paving, there 
can be but one opinion upon the wisdom and economy of this 
system. 

A new Mall has been nearly completed on Charles Street, 
and all the missing and dead trees of the old Mails, the Com- 
mon and Fort Hill, have been replaced with a care and protec- 
tion, which almost insure success to these ornaments of the city. 

The proceedings of the Directors of the House of Industry 
and the flattering hopes connected with that establishment 
would require a minuteness of detail, not compatible with the 
present occasion. They will doubtless be made the subject of 
an early and distinct examination and report of the City Council. 

Two objects of very great interest to which the proceedings 
of last year have reference, remain to be elucidated. The pur- 
chase of the interest of the proprietors of the Rope Walks, west 
of the Common ; and the projected improvements about Faneuil 
Hall Market. 

The citizens of Boston, in a moment of sympathy and feeling 
for the sufferings of particular individuals, and without sufficient 
prospective regard for the future exigencies of the city, had 
voluntarily given the right of using the land occupied by the 
Hope Walks, to certain grantees, for that use. In con- 
sequence of the exclusion of the water by the Mill Dam, a tract 
of land has been opened either for sale, as an object of profit, 
or for use, as an object of ornament, with which the rights of 
these proprietors absolutely interfered. It was thought that no 
moment could be more favorable than the present to secure a 
relinquishment of those rights. An agreement of reference has 
been entered into, with those proprietors, and the amount to be 
paid by the city for such relinquishment, has been left to the 
decision of five of our most intelligent, independent and con- 
fidential citizens, with whose decision, it cannot be questioned 
that both parties will have reason to be satisfied, notwithstand- 
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ing it may happen that their award on the one aide may be less, 
or on the other, more than their respective previous anticipa- 
tions. 

Touching the projected improvements, in the vicinity of Fan- 
euil Hall Market, not only the extreme necessities of the city, 
in relation to space for a market, have led to this project, but 
also the particular relations of that vicinity have indicated the 
wisdom and policy, even at some risque and sacrifice, of bring- 
ing together in one compact, efficient and commodious con- 
nexion, the northern and central sections of our city, so as to 
facilitate the intercourse of business and enterprize between 
them, and bring into market, and into use, and into improve- 
ment, parts of the city, at present old, sightless, inconvenient, 
and in comparison with that competency, which must result 
from a judicious arrangement, at present absolutely useless. 

Both these measures of the City Government, relative to the 
Rope Walks and to Fancuil Hall Market, will necessarily lead 
to what, to many of our citizens, is an object of great dread, a 
city debt. 

As this is a subject of considerable importance, and touches 
a nerve of great sensibility, it ought to be well considered and 
rightly understood by our fellow-citizens. I shall, therefore, 
not apologize, for making, on this occasion, some observations 
upon it. 

The right to create a debt is a power, vested by our charter, 
in the City Council. Now this, like every other power, is to 
be characterized by its use. This may be wise and prudent, or 
the opposite, according to the objects, to which it is applied ; 
and the manner and degree of that application. Abstractedly 
a debt is no more an object of terror than a sword. Both are 
very dangerous, in the hands of fools, or mad-men. Both are 
very safe, innocent and useful in the hands of the wise and pru- 
dent. 

A debt created for a purpose, like that which probably will 
be necessary in the case of the Rope Walks, that of relieving a 
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great property from an accidental embarrassment, is no more a 
just object of dread, to a city, than a debt created for seed 
wheat, is to a farmer ; or than a debt for any object of certain 
return, is to a merchant. 

So in the case of Faneuil Hall Market ; what possible object 
of rational apprehension can there be in a debt, created for the 
purpose of purchasing a tract of territory ; whose value must be 
increased by the purchase ; which if sold cannot fail to excite a 
great competition ; and if retained, the incomes of which, so 
far as respects the market, are wholly within the control of the 
City Authorities? It is possible indeed, that more may be paid 
for some estates than abstractedly, they may be worth. It is 
possible that great changes may take place in the value of real 
estate, between the time of the commencement, and the time of 
completing such a project. But the reverse is also quite as pos- 
sible. Providence does not permit man to act upon certainties. 
The constitution of our nature obliges him, in every condition 
and connexion, to shape his course of conduct by probabilities. 
His duty is to weigh maturely, previous to decision, to consider 
anxiously lx)th the wisdom of his ends, and the proportion of his 
means. Once decided, in execution he should be as firm and 
rapid, as in council, he has been slow and deliberate ; cultivat- 
ing in his own breast, and in the breasts of others, just confi- 
dence in the continuance of the usual analogies and relations of 
things. 

The destinies of the City of Boston, are of a nature too plain 
to be denied, or misconceived. The prognostics of its future 
greatness are written on the face of nature, too legibly, and too 
indelibly to be mistaken. These indications are apparent from 
the location of our city, from its harbor and its relative position 
among rival towns and cities ; above all, from the character of 
its inhabitants, and the singular degree of enterprize, and intel- 
ligence, which are diffused through every class of its citizens. 
Already capital and population is determined towards it, from 
other places, by a certain and irresistible power of attraction. 
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It remains then, for the citizens of Boston to be true to their 
own destinies; to he willing to meet wise expenditures and 
temporary sacrifices, and thus to cooperate with nature and 
providence in their apparent tendencies to promote ilicir great- 
ness and prosperity ; thereby not only improving the general 
condition of the city, elevating its character, multiplying its 
accommodations and strengthening the predilections, which exist 
already in its favor; but nlso patronizing and finding employ- 
ment for its laborers and mechanics. 

It is true the power of credit, like every other power, is sub- 
ject to abuse. But to improve the general convenience of the 
city, to augment its facilities for business, to add to the comfort 
of its inhabitants, and in this way to augment its resources, nre 
among the most obvious and legitimate uses of that power, 
which doubtless, for these purposes, was entrusted to the City 
Council. 

Having thus explained some of the principal proceedings and 
sources of extraordinary expense, occurring during the past year, 
I feel myself bound to make some general remarks, on the 
nature of the office I have had the honor to hold, and to which 
the suffrages of my fellow citizens have recalled me. It is im- 
portant that aright apprehension should be formed concerning 
its duties, its responsibilities, the powers it ought to possess, 
nod what the people have a right to expect, and what they ought 
to exact, from the possessor of it. And I do this the rather, 
because I am sensible that very different opinions exist upon 
this subject. There are those, who consider the office very 
much in the light of a pageant, destined merely to superintend 
and direct the general course of administration, to maintain the 
dignity, and to "dispense the hospitalities " of the city, and who 
deem the office in some measure degraded by having any thing 
of a laborious or working condition connected with it ; and I am 
well aware that the practice in other cities justifies such an 
opinion. I have not thought, however, gentlemen, that a 
young and healthy republic, for such the City of Boston is, 
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should seek its precedents, or encourage its officers in looking 
for models, among the corrupt and superannuated forms of 
ancient despotisms. On the contrary, it seemed to me incum- 
bent on the early possessor of this office, in a state of society 
like that which exists in Massachusetts, and for which this city 
is pre-eminent, to look at the real character of that office, as it 
is indicated by the expressions of the charter, and exists in the 
nature of things, with little or no regard to the practice of other 
places, or to opinions founded on those practices. 

In this view, therefore, my attempt has been to attain a deep 
and thorough acquaintance with the interests of the inhabitants 
and of the city; and this not by general surveys, but by a 
minute, particular, and active inspection of their public con- 
cerns, in all their details. 

Although this course has been the occasion of much trouble, 
and perhaps made me obnoxious to some censure, as being busy, 
and perhaps meddling, with matters out of my sphere, yet I 
have thought it better to expose myself to those imputations, 
than to forego the opportunities such a course of conduct afforded 
of obtaining a deep and thorough acquaintance with the busi- 
ness and interests of the city, which the charter plainly pre- 
supposed, and indeed was necessary to fulfil the duties, in a 
very humble degree, which it made incumbent. And the more 
experience I have had in the duties of this office — the more I 
feel obliged, both by precept and example, to press upon my 
fellow citizens the necessity of considering this as a business 
office, combining as indispensable requisites : — great zeal, great 
activity, great self-devotion, and as far as possible, a thorough 
acquaintance with the relations of the people. 

Nor is it only necessary that these qualities should at all 
times be exacted of the Chief Magistrate and that he should be 
held to a rigid exhibition of them, in his official conduct, but on 
the other hand, it is also necessary that all the departments 
should be so arranged as to throw upon him the full weight of 
all the responsibility which the charter attaches to his office. 
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Whatever has a tendency to wenken that sense of responsibility ; 
above all, whatever enables the Executive Officer to cast the 
blame of weak plans, or inefficient execution, upon others, has 
8 direct tendency to corrupt the Executive, and to deprive the 
citizens of n chief benefit, contemplated in the charter. 

If there be any advantage in the form of a city, over that of 
a town government, it lies in one single word — efficiency. In 
this point of view, all the powers of the City Council may be con- 
sidered as comprehending, also, the Executive power ; of which 
the Mayor ia but a branch. For they enact the laws, which en- 
able his department to possess that efficiency, the charter con- 
templates. Now efficiency means nothing more than capacity 
to carry into effect. Whatever form of organization of any 
department tends to deprive the Executive of the city, of the 
power to carry into effect the laws, or transfers that power to 
others, disconnected from his responsibility, has a direct ten- 
dency to encourage the Executive, in ignorance, inactivity or 
imbecility; which will inevitably, sooner or later, result, just 
in proportion as the organization enables him to throw the 
blame of mis management upon others, or not to hold himself 
accountable for it. 

Within the narrow limits and in relation to the humble 
objects, to which the Executive power extends, its responsibility 
should be clear, undivided and incapable of being evaded. On 
the Executive should ultimately devolve the accountability for 
the efficiency of all the departments ; and every organization ia 
defective, which enables him to escape from it. Every citizen, 
in making complaints to this officer, should be certain of find- 
ing redress, or of being pointed to the path to obtain it. And 
as to those general nuisances, which offend sense, endanger 
health, or interfere with comfort, his power should enable him 
to apply a remedy upon the instant, or at least as readily as the 
nature of the particular subject matter permits ; and to effect 
this, not by reference, — not by writing supplicatory letters to 
independent Boards, but personally, by application of means 
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in his own bands ; or by Agents, under his control, and for 
# whom he is responsible. 

The true theory of the form of government, which our fellow 
citizens have chosen, results in a severe responsibility of the 
Executive power, and with it are identified the true interests of 
the citizens and the real advantages of a city organization. 
But responsibility implies a coextensive power as its basis. The 
one cannot and ought not to exist without the other. The 
Charter makes it the duty of the Mayor w to be vigilant and 
active at all times", in causing the laws for the government of 
the city to be duly executed and put in force." Now how can 
vigilance and activity be expected in an officer, in relation to a 
great mass of laws, and those of the most critical and important 
character, the execution of which is formally and expressly 
transferred to others ; with whose execution if he directly inter- 
feres, he takes the risque of giving offence to the nice sense of 
honor and right of an independent Board? The charter makes 
it his duty " to inspect the conduct of all subordinate officers in 
the government thereof, and as far as in his power to cause all 
negligence, carelessness, and positive violations of duty to be 
prosecuted and punished." Now how can he do this, when 
those, who execute your laws do not consider themselves as sub- 
ordinate and are justified in that opinion by the form and cir- 
cumstances of their organization ? 

Again the Charter plainly implies, that the Mayor of this 
city should make himself acquainted thoroughly and intimately 
with all its great interests, " with its finances, its police, its 
health, security, cleanliness, comfort and ornament." 

Now what encouragement is there to endeavor to fulfil these 
duties, when any of its great interests are so constituted or 
vested, that he has no control over them, nor any power of 
making any inquisition into their state or conduct, except by 
personal solicitation and request; — not denied, indeed, out of 
politeness and respect, but perhaps granted, not because he has 
a right from his official relation to claim, but because, on the 
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present occasion, there exists a willingness to give, the desired 
in form at inn ? 

The organization of the Executive power by division among 
independent Boards has a direct tendency to corrupt a weak 
Executive officer and to embarrass one of opposite character. 

The study of the former will naturally be to get along easily ; 
for this purpose lie will yield whatever power another depart- 
ment is disposed to take for thus /its responsibility is diminished ; 
and instead a single definite, decided official action, on every 
occasion giving security to the citizen, regardless of personal 
consequences, his course will be timid, shuffling, and com- 
promising ; beginning wilh the vain design of pleasing every 
body; and ending with the still vainer, of expecting, in this 
way, long to maintain either influence or character. 

An Executive, on the contrary, who is firm and faithful to 
the Constitution of the City, will exercise the powers it confers. 
He will claim the right to inspect all subordinate officers ; he 
will consider every branch of Executive power, emanating from 
the City Council as subordinate by the Charter to the City Ex- 
ecutive. He will claim of all such an accountability that will 
enable him to understand every interest of the city in detail. 
Such a course would, probably, sooner or later lead to contro- 
versies concerning the rights and dignities of independent 
Boards; — to heart-burnings and jealousies — perhaps to pam- 
phlets and newspaper attacks, which if he does not answer, it 
will be said, that it is because he cannot; — and which if he 
does answer, will lead to a reply and that to a rejoinder ; — 
and thus the Executive of the city, instead of a simple and 
plain exercise of power, humble and limited in its sphere, yet 
important to be both efficient and unembarrassed, may be har- 
assed with disputes about the pretensions, authorities and dig- 
nities of rival powers ; vexatious and unprofitable ; terminating 
in nothing but divisions in the city and inefficiency in the exe- 
cution of the laws. 

I have deemed it my duty to express myself thus distinctly, 
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and in a most unqualified manner, upon this point ; and the 
rather, thus publicly, because opinions in this respect are liable 
to be misrepresented, or misunderstood. On such occasions 
therefore, I choose to throw myself on the intelligence and 
virtues of the mass of my fellow citizens ; whose interests, as I 
understand them, it is my single desire steadily to pursue, and 
who, whether they coincide, or differ with me, in relation to 
the particular mode of pursuing those interests, will, I have a 
perfect confidence, justly appreciate my motives. 

The result of my experience during the past year, on tide 
subject, is this, that the interests of the city are most deeply 
connected with such an organization of every branch of Execu- 
tive power, as that the ultimate responsibility, for the execution 
should rest upon the Mayor ; and which he should therefore, 
be incapable of denying, or evading. That at all times, the 
blame should rest upon him without the power of throwing 
it off upon others, in case of any defect of plan, or any in- 
efficiency in execution. 

In making these remarks, I trust I shall not be understood 
as not appreciating as I ought, in common with my fellow 
citizens, the exertions and the sacrifices of those excellent, in- 
telligent and faithful men, who in present and in past times, 
with so much honor to themselves, and advantage to the com- 
munity, have administered the concerns of independent depart- 
ments. I yield to none of my fellow citizens, in my sense of 
gratitude and respect to them, both as officers and individuals. 
But the organization of a city, is, in the nature of things, 
essentially different from that of a town. The relation to the 
city in which I have been placed, have compelled roe to con- 
template, and prospectively to realize the certain embarrass- 
ments, which must result from an organization of the Executive 
department; varying from that simplicity which the charter 
establishes, as likely, deeply to effect the efficiency of the sys- 
tem, now upon trial ; and to encourage, and sooner or later to 
introduce both imbecility and inactivity into an office, which 
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can alone be beneficial to the city, when it is possessed by 
directly opposite qualities. 

I have no apprehension that my fellow citizens will attribute 
these suggestions, to a vulgar and vain wish to extend the 
powers of an office, holdeo but for a year, on the mast pre- 
carious of all tenures. The efficiency of this new form of 
government is mainly dependent on its simplicity, and on the 
fact that its responsibility is undivided, and cannot be evaded if 
the departmenls be organized on charier principles- Much of 
the benefit of the new system, will depend on the spirit which 
characterises its commencement. On this account, the individ- 
ual now possessing the Executive power, is anxious on the 
one hand, that none of its essential advantages should be lost 
through any timidity on his part, in expressing opinions, the 
result of his experience, or through any unwillingness to incur 
any labor, or meet any just responsibility. On the other, he 
has no higher ambition than by a diligent, faithful and laborious 
fulfilment of every known duty, and exercise of every charter 
right, to set such an example, and establish such precedents na 
will give to this new government a fair impulse, and a per- 
manent and happy influence upon the destinies of the inhabi- 
tants of this city. 

Gentlemen of the City Council, 

It is the felicity of all who are called to the Government of 
this City, that they serve a people, capable of appreciating, and 
willing actively to support, faithful and laborious efforts in their 
service- A people, in all times distinguished for uniting love 
of freedom with respect for authority. May it be your hap- 
piness, as it will be your endeavor to maintain those institu- 
tions, under which such a people have been elevated to so high 
a degree of prosperity ! Under your auspices, may the founda- 
tions of the fabric of their greatness be strengthened, its pro- 
portions enlarged, its internal accommodations improved 1 May 
the spirit of liberty, and the spirit of good government continue 
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to walk hand in hand, within these venerable walls ; consecrated 
by so many precious recollections. And when we shall have 
passed away, and the places which now know us, shall know us 
no more, may those who come after us, be compelled to say, 
that the men of this age were as true to the past and the future, 
as to their own times ; — that while they had preserved and en- 
joyed the noble inheritance, which had descended to them from 
their ancestors, they had transmitted it not only unimpaired, 
but improved to their posterity. 



NOTE A. 



This statement here made relates to the general result of the operations for 
the jear. These were twofold. The first, occasional, by hired teams imme- 
diately after the organization of the City Government, the last year, and 
hating for its object the thorough cleansing of the streets, lanes and alleys 
of the city. 

This first cleansing cost $1,400 

By it upwards of three thousand tons weight of filth and dirt 

were ascertained to be removed from the surface of the 

streets, &c. 
The second was permanent, and took place subsequently. The 

cost to the first of March was —. 

For horses, harness, teams, sleds $700 

For sundries, including horse keeping, stable hire, farriers' bills, 

repairs, &c 700 

Drivers 600 

Superintendent and sweepers 1,800 — 8,800 

Expense of the whole $5,200 

At which expense, city work, not connected with streets, has 
been done, which would have cost the city, according to the 
account and estimate of Aldermen Patterson and Eddy, . 1,000 
Value of horses and teams, on hand 600 — 1,600 

Thus at the expense of $8,800 

Three thousand tons of filth were removed as above stated, by the first oper- 
ation ; two thousand eight hundred tons of manure were collected and have 
been used, part on the City lands, part on the Common and Neck, or part at 
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South Boston — port told, or now on hand. Beside* which, many hundred 
toot of dirt hare been carted to the Common and elsewhere, of whieh no 
account ha* been made, or eonld be taken. Had the whole manure been sold 
at the price at which a part hat been* one dollar the ton, at it probably might 
hare been; — the receipt would, with .the extra work done for the cbj 
remunerated the whole expenae of the permanent system. The next year, 
the result will be distinctly ascertained, as it it intended to send no mora 
manure to South Boston*— Utile or none will be wanted on the Common; and 
the ralue of it as an article of sate will put the expediency, or Inexpediency 
of continuing the system beyond a doubt. 



HOTS B. 



In Federal Street 

In Lynde Street 

In Lynn Street . . 

In Hanover Street . . 

In Milk and Congress Streets 

In Union Street 

In Brattle Street 

In Orange and Eliot Streets 

In Court Street . 

In Mill Pond Street . 

In Thatcher Street . 

In Temple Street 

In Ship Street . . 



♦100 00 


238 00 


200 00 


1,887 09 


988 75 


1,80* 98 


8,850 00 


278 45 


178 06 


8,011 50 


560 00 


55 00 


198 87 


$11,798 65 
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[Note. — Not being able to obtain a copy of the original pamphlet, if 
such were printed, the following is copied from Quincjr's "Municipal 
History." pp. 388-392. W. H. W.] 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 



JOSIAH QUINCY. 



DELIVERED MAY 1, 1825. 



THE MAYOR'8 INAUGURAL ADDRE88, MAY, 1825. 

Gentlemen of the City Council: 

I have again to acknowledge my grateful sense of the con- 
fidence of my fellow-citizens, expressed by their suffrages ; and 
to renew assurances of my endeavors to evince my gratitude, 
by increased zeal, activity, and devotion to their interests. 

Whatever success has attended the administration of citv 
affairs, is chiefly to be attributed to those excellent and faithful 
men, who for the two years past have composed the Board of 
Aldermen. It is impossible for me to speak too highly of their 
disinterested and laborious services ; or to separate from them, 
in official relations, without expressing my personal obligations 
for the uniform respect, confidence, and urbanity, with which 
all their proceedings have been characterized, both as it respects 
myself and each other. Their persevering and firm pursuit of 
the interests of the city, often under circumstances of great 
delicacy and difficulty, entitle them to be ranked among it? 
distinguished benefactors. 

Nor ought I to permit the occasion to pass, without paying a 
similar tribute to the labors and fidelity of the last Common 
Council. 

It will be expected, perhaps, that, on this occasion, I should 
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speak of the measures of the last year, and of the success which 
has attended them ; euch as the establishment of an auditor's 
department ; the new organization of that of health ; the con- 
necting the system of scavengers with that of the House of 
Industry ; the farther extension of Faneuil Hall Market, and 
others of a less obtrusive character. All these have been con- 
ducted, as far as I have been informed, generally to the satis- 
faction of our fellow -citizens ; and I know that the detail of 
results would still further justify that satisfaction. 

I prefer, however, to occupy the present moment with in- 
quiries concerning future duty, rather than with illustrations of 
past success. The charter of the city lias made it incumbent 
on its executive officer to inform himself on all subjects con- 
nected with its prosperity and happiness, and to recommend 
measures for the advancement of both to the City Council. 
This injunction it has sanctioned with the solemnity of an oath. 
In obedience to these obligations, thus sacredly enforced, I 
hasten to a topic, deeply interesting to the prosperity, safety, 
and character of this city, which events and experience press 
upon the mind with nn intense and absorbing interest. I do 
this the rather because the subject is of high res|K>nsihility ; 
touches some interests and more prejudices ; and is also of a 
nature easily to be mistaken and misrepresented. This subject, 
therefore, is one on which it is the incumbent duty of him, who 
is intrusted with the chief office in (his city, to form and to ex- 
press a decided opinion, and to leave no doubt concerning his 
own path, in relation to it; and none concerning his opinion of 
the duty of others. 

What though the development of this opinion may effect that 
evanescent splendor, which is called popularity? Of what 
value is any popularity, which will not bear the hazard of ful- 
filled duty? Precious as is the possession of the confidence of 
fellow-citizens, yet even this is more worthless than "the light 
dust of the balance," in comparison with the infinite consequence 
of possessing the consciousness of deserving it. 
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The topic to which I allude, relates to the effect, under a city 
organization, of the existence of independent executive boards, 
and the consequences of the particular form of constituting 
those which exist in this city. 

The existence of such boards is an anomaly under a city 
organization ; is inconsistent with the theory of, or any known 
practice under, such a form of government ; and seems also in- 
compatible with the attainment of the objects which the people 
propose to themselves in establishing it. 

In every other city the representative body, chosen by the 
people, as their city council, has the control of every relation of 
a municipal character, whether it affect economy, protection, or 
general superintendence. If, in any case, it act through the 
instrumentality of boards, the members of such boards are 
selected by it, and responsible to it, in like manner as the 
members of the City Council are, in their turn, responsible for 
such selection, as well as for all their other acts, to the 
people. 

In all this there is a manifest simplicity, calculated to pro- 
duce harmony and energy. The people, who look only to their 
City Council, know who to blame, if there be fault. The City 
Council, on the other hand, when any good is to be effected, is 
not embarrassed by fears of trenching upon rival authorities, of 
awakening jealousies, or of being troubled with contests about 
jurisdictions. 

The objects a people propose to themselves in forming a city 
government are, efficiency and responsibility. Now, can any 
have a more obvious tendency to obstruct, or defeat both, than 
an organization which severs from each other naturally allied 
portions of municipal power, and divides thetn out by very in- 
distinct limits among independent boards ? Can any thing be 
better calculated to create discord, jealousies, and controversies 
in a community ? 

The form of constituting these boards, under our city charter, 
is still more exceptionable ; and, what is very extraordinary, is 
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just as inconsistent with the practice of the ancient town govern- 
ment, as it is with the theory of city organization. 

Under the town government all the boards, of Firewards, 
Overseers of the Poor, and School Committee, were chosen by 
the votes of all the inhabitants, in a general ticket. The 
theory and practice of the town government was, that those 
officers, in whose character and adaptation to their office, 
all the citizens had an interest, should be chosen by the 
major voice of all the citizens. 

Two consequences obviously flowed from this mode of elec- 
tion. 1st. A concurrence of a majority oj -all the citizens 
being requisite for a choice, the candidates were, for the most 
part, selected from men of high, general character, and from no 
local or sectional considerations; whereby a very fair propor- 
tion of the general talent and respectability of the town was 
necessarily infused into those boards. 2d. The form of election 
being by general ticket, previous consultation was had, not 
only in relation to the adaptation of the candidate for the office, 
but also of the adaptation of candidates to one another ; so 
that the board might be composed of men agreeable to each 
other, and thus capable by consentaneous ness of views and feel- 
ings, to produce a similar conaentaneousness of system and 
action . 

The necessary effect of this form of election was to enlarge 
the sphere out of which candidates could be obtained. Men 
being always more willing to undertake an office of a laborious 
and responsible character, when they know, previously to their 
election, with whom they are likely to be associated. 

These consequences are obvious, and were among the causes 
of the long and happy organization of those boards, under the 
town government. 

These advantages are in a great measure, and some of them 
wholly, lost under the provisions of our city charter. 

Instead of being chosen by all the citizens, by a general 
ticket, the members are divided among the wards, each cbooe- 
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ing- its proportion. The fundamental principle of the ancient 
town government,— that officers, in whose character and 
adaptation all the citizens had an interest, should be chosen by 
the major voice of all, — has thus been abandoned. All the 
inhabitants of the city have consented to barter the common 
right they formerly enjoyed, of having a voice in choosing the 
whole, for the sake of an exclusive right, in wards, of choosing 
a twelfth part. And the power the whole people of the city 
once possessed of attaining a certain result , conformably to 
the general will, has thus been exchanged for the chance of 
attaining an uncertain result of twelve particular wills, co- 
existing in that number of wards. 

I speak of these consequences with the more freedom, because 
I know they are felt and acknowledged by very many of our 
most intelligent and patriotic citizens ; and because I have l>een 
made officially acquainted with the fact, that the effect pro- 
duced by the present mode of electing these officers* has been, 
in many instances, the openly avowed reason of declining to 
become candidates by some, and of the resignation of these 
offices by others. 

The nature and extent of this evil is not to be appreciated by 
any estimate, since every form of organization, which tends to 
render wise, faithful, and business men unwilling to serve a 
community, is productive of mischiefs altogether incalculable. 

Touching the remedy for these evils, the obligations of the 
city charter compel me to speak distinctly and unequivocally. 

Under a city organization there is no mode of selecting 
such boards, consistent with harmony, efficiency j and respon- 
sibility, except, their election by the City Council. 

Every other mode establishes, or gives to such board a color 
to assume the character of independence. And wherever this 
quality exists, or is assumed, jealousies, rivalries, claims of 
jurisdiction, and contests for authority between it and the City 
Council, are inevitable. 

The station I have had the honor for the last two years to 
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hold, has compelled me to witness past embarrassments, and to 
realize those which are to come, in consequence of this unprece- 
dented organization of city power. Between the City Council, 
the Overseers of the Poor, and the School Committee, very 
serious and difficult questions have already arisen, and are yet 
unsettled: Nor is it possible, in the nature of things, that such 
controversies should not arise and be productive of bitterness 
and discord, so long as in the great interests of protection 
against fire, of education, and of support of the poor, the right 
to manage and expend money is claimed by one board, and the 
right to regulate, appropriate, and call to account is vested in 
another. 

As I have no question concerning the remedy, so also I have 
none concerning the mode in which it ought to be sought. 
1st. By an arrangement of the details by the City Council 
relative to each board, conformably to the subject-matter of its 
power, predicated on the principle of election by that body. 
2d. By an application to the legislature for it* sanction of those 
details and of that principle. 3d. By an ultimate reference of 
the whole, for the approbation, by general ballot, of our fellow- 
citizens. 

Let it not be objected to inch an attempt, that H will be 
construed into "a grasp after more power," by the City Council, 
and be opposed from jealousy, or prejudice. Those who thus 
object, do but little justice to the thoughtful and prescient 
character of the citizens of this metropolis ; at all times as dis- 
tinguished for justly appreciating the necessities of legitimate 
power, and for a willingness to yield whatever is plainly req- 
uisite for a vigorous and responsible action of constituted 
authorities, as for a keen perception and quick resistance to 
tyrannical control. 

Grant, however, the attempt should fail, what then? The 
City Council stand before the public nnd before heaven, with 
the proud consciousness of fulfilled duty; discharged from all 
accountability for the inconveniences and embarrassments, 
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which cannot fail to flow from the present organization so long 
as it exists. 

For myself 9 whatever may be the event, I shall have the 
satisfaction of that internal assurance, which is better than all 
human approbation, that nono of the evils which may occur, 
can be attributed either to the want of anxious precaution, or 
to the shrinking from just responsibility, in the executive 
officer. Nor have I any apprehension that these remarks will 
be construed into any reflection upon the gentlemen who now 
hold, or who recently have held seats in cither of those boards. 
Many of them are among the most intelligent and patriotic of 
our fellow-citizens. Some of them, I know, concur in the 
general opinions above expressed. The subject has reference 
to the necessary and obvious effects of a particular organization 
of our city government, of which I am bound to speak, accord- 
ing to the state of my convictions, with a plainness authorized 
by the charter and required by the oath it has imposed. These 
obligations fulfilled, I leave every thing else to the candor, the 
intelligence, and virtue of my fellow-citizens, in which I repose 
an entire confidence. 

Gentlemen of the City Council: 

The events of the past years of our city organization are full 
of satisfaction and encouragement. Between the branches and 
between the members of the City Council there has uniformly 
existed a harmonious, urbane, and conciliatory intercourse. 
The interests of the city have been studied and pursued with an 
exclusive eye, and a firm, unhesitating step. 

Neither the spirit of selfishness, nor the spirit of party, has 
ever dared to mingle its unhallowed voice in the debates of 
either branch of the City Council. These are proud recollec- 
tions, as it respects the past ; and happy auguries, as it respects 
the future. 

May they continue and be multiplied ! May the members of 
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the present, like those of former City Councils, close their 
labors with the approbation and applause of the multitude of 
their brethren; as those, who have sought with singleness, 
sincerity, and success, the interest and honor of the city ; the 
improvement of its accommodations, the enlargement of its 
resources, and the advancement of all the means which con- 
stitute a prosperous, happy, and virtuous community. 
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BOARD OF ALDERMEN, 



AND 
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OK THE 



Organization of the City Government, 
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BY JOSIAH QUINCY, 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 



Ik Common Council, January 2, 1826. 

Ordered, That Messrs. Tracy, Farnsworth, and Peabody, with such as 
the Board of Aldermen may join, be a Committee to wait upon the Mayor, 
and present him the thanks of the City Council, for the Address delivered 
to them this day, and to request a copy thereof for the press. 

Sent up for concurrence. 

WILLIAM BARRY, President Pro Tern. 



In the Board of Aldermen, January 2, 1826.. ..Read and concurred, and 
Aldermen Marshall and Oliver are joined. 

JOSIAH QUINCY, Mayor. 
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Gentlemen of the City Council: 

To express gratitude for this renewed instance of the con- 
6dencc of my fellow-citizens, and to repeat assurances, of a zeal 
and fidelity in their service, in some degree proportionate to 
that confidence, are natural and suitable on the present occasion. 
It cannot be expected that he, who sustains the complicated re- 
lation of chief magistrate of this city, let his endeavours be 
what they may, should at all times satisfy the often conflicting 
passions and interests, always, necessarily, existing in so great 
a community. Much less can it be expected from the individ- 
ual, who, through the indulgence of his fellow-citizens, is now 
permitted to enjoy that distinction. In all cases, however, of 
doubt and difficulty, that individual will rest confidently for 
support, even with those who differ with him in opinion, on the 
consciousness, which he trusts his general course of conduct will 
impress, that every act of his official conduct, whether accept- 
able or otherwise, proceeds from a single regard to the honour of 
the city, and to the happiness and best interests of its inhabit- 
ants. 

It is with great delight, gentlemen, that I must here pay a 
tribute, justly due to the wisdom and public spirit of all our 
former city councils. Their harmony, in relation to objects of 
public improvement, their vigilance in maintaining the checks 
of our city charter, and the reciprocal co-operation of the 
branches and members in advancing the general interests of the 
city, without local, party, or selfish considerations, are facts at 
once exemplary and encouraging; the results of which are 
apparent in our streets, in our public buildings, in the aug- 
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mented value of our city lands, and in the increasing satisfac- 
tion of oar fellow-citizens, with their new form of govern merit. 

The unquestionable evidence derived from our recent census 
has fulfilled the expectations of the most sanguine ; and has put 
beyond question, that the increase of this city, during the five 
years past, has been, to say the least, not inferior to that of 
any of our maritime cities, on the previous, actual basis of its 
population. 

This fact may be considered as conclusive on its future pros- 
pects. For tf, at a time when universal peace among European 
nations has changed and limited the field of commercial enter- 
prize, on which the greatness of this city was once supposed, 
in a manner, altogether to depend, it appears that, notwith- 
standing this change and limitation, its growth, instead of being 
diminished, is increasing with a rapidity, equal to that of the 
most favoured of our commercial cities, it follows, conclusively, 
that our greatness is not altogether dependent upon foreign 
commerce, and also, that the cnterprize, capital, and intelli- 
gence of our citizens, determined inwards and active upon agri- 
culture, manufactures, and in our coasting trade, arc producing 
results even more auspicious than our foreign commerce, in its 
most prosperous state, ever effected. Than which, to the 
patriot's heart and hope, no facts of a mere physical character, 
can be more encouraging or delightful. 

Similar grounds for satisfaction will be found in comparing 
the increasing results of the aggregates of our valuation, and 
the decreasing results of the ratio of our taxes. During the 
five years from 1821 to 1825, inclusive, it appears by the 
Assessors' records that the whole aggregate of real and per- 
sonal property in this city increased from twenty millions, three 
hundred thousand dollars, to twenty-six millions, two hundred 
thousand ; making a regular annual increase of about one mill- 
ion, two hundred thousand dollars. Of which increased capital, 
it will appear, by comparing the aggregate of 1821 with that 
of 1825, that four millions, five hundred thousand have been 
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invested in real, and one million five hundred thousand, in per- 
sonal estate. 

During this period, it is true, as id inevitable in a progressive 
state of society, increasing daily, not only in numbers, but 
in municipal exigencies and requisitions for expenditures, on 
account of improvements, the amount of our taxes have in- 
creased in the aggregate. Yet, at the 6ame time, owing to the 
increased aggregates of our valuation, the ratio of assess- 
ment has diminished. Thus, if the ratios of assessment of the 
five years immediately preceding 1820, be compared with the 
five years from 1820, inclusive, it will be found that the average 
of the annual ratios of the former was eight dollars and twenty- 
Jive cents on the thousand dollars, and that the average of the 
annual ratios of the* latter was only seven dollars and eighty 
cents. The ratio of the present year will be seven dollars. 

A farther illustration of our general prosperity, is dcducible 
from the fact, that, notwithstanding the amount of our taxes 
has increased, with the increasing wealth and population of the 
city ; yet the ratio of uncollected taxes has, in every succes- 
sive year, since the existence of our city government, been 
diminishing. 

I have been thus precise and distinct upon this point, because 
discontent at any existing state of things is most likely to 
appear in the form of complaints relative to taxes. — Now it is 
obviously impossible, in the nature of things, that the assess- 
ment of taxes, in any great community, should exactly propor- 
tion the burden to the ability of each individual to bear it. 
Some will unavoidably be taxed more and others less than their 
precise proportion. It cannot, therefore, but happen, even 
under the best form and ratio of taxation, that there must be 
some, who can complain, with reason, as there will always be 
many, who will complain without reason. With respect to the 
community itself, however, as the best criterion it can possibly 
have of its progressive prosperity is a regular increase of its 
population, accompanied by a regular increase of its wealth, so 
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when the aggregate of its wealth increases, and at the same 
lime the ratio of Us assessments actually diminishes, it has the 
beat evidence, the nature of things admits, that its general ex- 
penditures are not greater than the actual state of its condition 
and progress requires. But in euch case, however, as particular 
expenditures may be unwise or extravagant, it is still its duty 
even under such circumstances, to exact from its agents a rigid 
accountability. 

Touching the expenditures of the past year, it is not known 
that any of them require a particular explanation on the present 
occasion. In general, I apprehend, they have been satisfactory 
to our fellow-citizens, so far as respects their objects. And 
they well understand that it is, probably, in the nature of 
things, impossible to conduct ail the details of public expendi- 
ture, with that precise economy, which an individual applies to 
his private concerns. I am not, however, aware, that there 
have been any such, during the past year, which cannot, under 
the circumstances of each case) be satisfactorily explained by 
tin' particular agents. 

In connexion with this subject, it is impossible for me not to 
notice the happy effects produced by the establishment of the 
office of Auditor of Accounts, which carried into operation by 
the exemplary industry and ability of that officer, and by the 
indefatigable fidelity of the Committee of Accounts, has intro- 
duced an order, simplicity and correctness into that department, 
not only highly creditable to the city, but also facilitating, in 
the highest possible degree, particular inquiries and general 
knowledge relative to the state of our financial concerns. 

Among the objects to which the attention of the City Council 
will be drawn the ensuing year, is that of a sufficient and never 
failing supply for our city of pure river or pond water, which 
shall be adequate for all purposes of protection against fire, and 
for all culinary and other domestic purposes, and capable of 
being introduced into every house in the city. I deem it my 
duty to state unequivocally that this object ought never to be 
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lost sight of by the City Council, until effected upon a scale 
proportionate to its convenience and our urgent necessities. 
Physicians of the first respectability, have urged this topic upon 
me, in my official capacity, on the ground of health, in addi- 
tion to all the other obvious comforts and advantages to be 
anticipated from an adequate supply of such water. "The 
spring water of Boston , they assert to be generally harsh, 
owing to its being impregnated with various saline substances ; 
and that this impregnation impairs its excellence as an article 
of drink, and essentially diminishes its salubrity. In the course 
of their practice, they say they have noticed many diseases to 
be relieved and cured by an exchange of the common spring 
water for soft water of the aqueduct, or distilled water. Hence 
they have been led to the opinion, that many complaints of 
obscure origin, owe their existence to the qualities of the 
common spring water of Boston." "The introduction of an 
ample supply of pure water, would therefore, they apprehend, 
contribute much to the health of the place and prove one of the 
greatest blessings, which could be bestowed on this city." 

I am induced to bring this subject before the City Council on 
the present occasion, thus distinctly, from having been informed 
that citizens among us of the highest respectability, both in 
point of talents and property, seriously contemplate an associa- 
tion for the purpose of supplying this city with water, and of 
making application to the Legislature for an act of incorpora- 
tion for that object. An attempt, which if made, I trust will 
be met by the City Council, with the most decided and strenuous 
opposition ; and with a corresponding spirit and determination 
to effect this great object, solely on the account and with the 
resources of the city. On this topic, I deem it my duty to 
declare explicitly my opinion, that in such a project the city 
ought to consent to no copartnership. 

If there be any privilege, which a city ought to reserve, ex- 
clusively, in its own hands and under its own control, it is that 
of supplying itself with water. 
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No private capitalists will engage in such an enterprize, with- 
out at least a rational expectation of profit. To this, either an 
exclusive right, or a privilege of the nature of, or equivalent to, 
an exclusive right ia essential. There are so many ways, in 
which water may be desirable, and in euch n variety of quan- 
tities, for use, comfort and pleasure, that it is impossible to pro- 
vide, by any prospective provisions, in any charter granted to 
individuals for all the cases, uses and quantities, which the ever 
increasing wants of the population of a great city, in the course 
f years may require. Besides, it being an article of the first 
ecessity and on its free use, so much of health, as well as of 
[irafort, depends, every city should reserve in its own power 
le means, unrestrained of encouraging its use, by reducing as 
ist as possible, the cost of obtaining it, not only to the poor, 
but to all classes of the community. This can never be the case, 
when the right is in the hands of individuals, with any thing 
like the facility and speed, as when it is under the entire con- 
trol of the city. 

In addition to these considerations, the right to break up the 
streets which that of supplying the city with water implies, 
ought never to he entrusted to private hands, who through 
cupidity, or regard to a false economy, may have an interest 
not to execute the works upon a sufficiently extensive scale, 
with permanent materials, thereby increasing the inconvenience 
and expense which the exercise of the power of breaking up the 
streets, necessarily induces. 

A letter to me from the Superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Water Works, (Joseph S. Lewis, Esq.) a gentleman among 
those chiefly employed in their original construction, dated the 
21st of December last, is so full upon this point, that I cannot 
refrain from quoting a considerable portion of it. 

"Your object should be to have enough and to spare, and 
the calculation should he formed on 150. gallons for each 
family, which will afford a supply for washing the streets, 
waste by leakage, &c. ; aud the experience of this city (Phil- 
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adelphia) fully justifies in saying that it is not too much, 
although in London, a less quantity is made to answer ; and 
owing to rivalships amongst the several companies, the in- 
habitants have enough for drink, and for culinary and other 
family purposes. Yet none is to be seen in use in cleaning 
the gutters, washing the pavements, and various methods of 
consumption, absolutely essential to existence and comfort, in 
our climate, in three or four hot months of the year. Scarcely 
a fire happens of any magnitude in London, without complaints 
of a deficiency of water, and I have in my possession a paper, 
containing an account of a meeting of the Common Council of 
London, convened for the express purpose of inquiring into 
the cause, which it does not require much consideration to 
discover. 

w It isft % om the fatal error of suffering interested individ- 
uals to have the supply of an article of the most indispen- 
sable nature, and without which health and comfort cannot 
be enjoyed. Expense is not to be regarded. If a company 
can supply your city, they will expect to profit by it ; and this 
profit might as well be saved by your corporation. On the 
other hand, if it be a losing business, individuals should not 
suffer by forwarding a great public object, and if they do, the 
citizens will feel it by a pinched and partial supply. 

" This city (Philadelphia) has expended vast sums of money 
out of its own resources, and if more were required, more 
would be cheerfully accorded. There is no one thing, in which 
all are so much united ; and I firmly believe that if a question 
was submitted to the citizens, to sell to a company who would 
pay back the whole cost, with interest, that not a tenth of the 
population would agree to it. The increased security from fire, 
the abundant supply for washing the streets, the copious 
streams, afforded for baths, for cleanliness, and, in short, many 
other advantages, are such and so well appreciated, that no 
money could purchase the surrender of the works. 

"The whole cost of the water works, including the pipes for 
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distribution, previous to the erection of the new water worts, 
wns $1,138,857, without adding interest. Yet, such was the 
eagerness for a more abundant supply, that a unanimous sanc- 
tion was given to the new plan, which has happily succeeded, 
of raising the water by water power ; (he cost of which may be 
put down, including the river rights at . . . $150,000 
"And in addition to this, iron pipes are substituted 
for those of wood, the cost of which, thus far, 
may be called 150,000 



" Amounting, in the whole, to . . $600,000 

"This sum, added to that before mentioned, with the interest 
paid, will amount to more than two millions of dollars. 

"I have said thus much to hold out an inducement to your 
city to persevere in obtaining a supply, and have held out our 
example to show that cost is not to be regarded by us in so 
essential matter. "We have been pioneers for our sister cities, 
who may now practically obtain a supply of water, without 
paying for the cost of our experiments." 

Other facts and documents connected with this subject will 
be hereafter communicated should the City Council deem it ex- 
pedient to take it seriously into consideration. 

Two occasions hare occurred, during the past year, which 
made it necessary for the mayor to examine, with great atten- 
tion, the powers conferred on him by the City charter, in rela- 
tion to the suppression of riots, and similar unlawful assemblies ; 
so as to be enabled to justify, before a legal tribunal, the ex- 
treme resort, which in such cases, he might, possibly, think 
requisite. After consultation with the best legal advisers, it 
was deemed most safe for the mayor to act in the capacity of 
Justice of the Peace throughout the Commonwealth, which he 
happened to hold ; inasmuch as the powers of the mayor, as 
expressed in the city charter, are of the most general character, 
and no legislative, or judicial construction has ever occurred in 
relation to them. The duty of the mayor, as expressed in the 
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city charter, is, to take care that all laws for the government 
of the city are executed. Riots, routs, and unlawful assem- 
blies, are cognizable, only, Xinder the laws of the Common- 
wealth. By these laws, the course of proceedings, and the 
persons entrusted with their execution, are expressly pointed 
out ; and among them the mayor of the city is not included. 

In general, it may be observed, that an undefined and ex- 
aggerated notion of the powers of the mayor has led our fellow- 
citizens to expect a much greater exercise of authority, in many 
cases, than the terms of the city charter justifies. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that, in respect of riots, the mayor, by the mere 
virtue of his office, does not possess even the power of a justice 
of the peace. 

It was solely, therefore, and avowedly, in virtue of a com- 
mission of the peace, and not in virtue of his office of mayor, 
that the first riotous assembly was met and dispersed by that 
officer. 

Such being the relations of his power, it is obviously, in 
every occurring case, his duty to decide upon his responsibility, 
whether the particular disturbance is of a nature to justify him 
in compromitting the unquestionable rights and duties of his 
office, in a case of a doubtful character, by his personal pres- 
ence ; or whether in the free exercise of his discretion, he should 
leave their remedy to the prescribed executive agents of the 
Commonwealth, who can act, without any censure, from an 
apprehended, illegal, assumption of power. 

If a case has occurred, or should hereafter occur, in which 
any persons should, in defiance of the moral sense and general 
feeling of the public, adopt any measures, which would, 
naturally, and almost unavoidably lead to disorder and dis- 
turbances, they could not reasonably invoke the aid of the 
authorities of the city so long as the invited evil was confined 
to themselves only ; but it is a question of very serious moment 
with the inhabitants of a city so distinguished for its religious 
and moral character, whether further checks ought not to be 
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provided to prevent that, — which has been merely tolerated, — 
from becoming the source of disturbances, of danger and of 
disgrace to the citizens, and their government. 

It is my duty, only, to call your attention to the subject, and 
I shall cheerfully acquiesce in your decision. 

If the mayor is to be made responsible to act, in all such 
cases, his powers ought to be accurately defined and his duties 
prescribed by law. The powers of the mayor are sufficient for 
all municipal purposes ; and it is as much his duty to abstain 
from assuming to exercise powers not vested in him by his 
office, as it is to exercise those powers with which he is en- 
trusted. 

Gentlemen of the City Council: 

The harmony which hitherto has, without interruption, been 
maintained between the departments, members, and branches 
of our city government, is among the auspicious auguries of the 
future greatness and happiness of this community. It will be 
your, and my, endeavour to maintain and increase this happy 
mutual understanding and respect. But difficult questions 
concerning duties, made complex and uncertain by the inter- 
fering passions, interests and prejudices, existing in all great 
combinations of men, must necessarily occur. On occasions of 
this character, those will be most sure to find the correct rule 
of truth and duty, who seek it with a sense of strict subordina- 
tion to those moral and religious sanctions, under which the 
wisdom of our fathers laid the foundations of the prosperity of 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 



Ix Common Coikcil, January 1, 1827. 

Ordered, That Messrs. Russell, Bigelow and James, with such as 
the Board of Aldermen maj join, be a Committee to wait upon the Mayor, 
and present him the thanks of the City Council, for the Address delivered 
to them this day, and to request a copy thereof for the press. 

Sent up for concurrence. 

JOHN It. ADAN, President. 



In the Board of Aldermen, January I, 1827. — Read and concurred, and 
Aldermen Bellows and Lortng are joined. 

JOSIAH QUINCY, Mayor. 
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Gentlemen of the City Council: 

It is proper, on occasions of this kind, to survey the general 
relations of our City, and, from the measures of preceding 
City Councils and their results, to gain light and strength for 
future duties. 

The condition of every city must be estimated from general 
circumstances, and particular facts. Among the former, are 
the state of its population, whether increasing, or diminish- 
ing; the state of its improvements, whether progressive, or 
stationary ; above all, the state of public opinion concerning the 
conduct of its affairs. Among the latter, are the condition of 
its finances, with reference to debt and resources ; and the 
condition of its police, with reference to order, harmony and 
morals. The advance of our city, in population and improve- 
ments, requires no illustration. In respect of both, it has 
been as rapid as there was any just reason to expect ; perhaps, 
to desire. The satisfaction of our fellow citizens, with the 
general conduct of their affairs, has been indicated by recent 
events ; the language of which cannot be mistaken, and which 
is, at once, consolatory and encouraging. 

The state of the finances of our city is not less a subject of 
congratulation. Their condition has been, of late, very fully 
developed by reports of committees of both branches of the City 
Council. Nothing more will be necessary, therefore, on this 
occasion, than to present some general views on the subject. 

The character of every financial condition depends upon 
comparison of debt, with resources. The mere fact of the 
existence, or non existence of a city debt, is, in itself, neither 
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a matter of praise, or blame. Tbo right to create such a debt 
ia a power granted by the City Charter to the City Council. 
Powers, granted to public bodies, are like talents, bestowed on 
individuals. Both are respectively responsible for the neglect, 
or exercise, of them. To neglect to use the power to create a 
debt, or any other power, on proper occasions, and for the 
purposes fur which it was granted, is as truly an abuse, as it in 
to use either on improper occasions, and for purposes for which 
it was not granted. 

Has a debt been created, by public agents, having authority 
to that effect? Their merit, or demerit, in this respect, de- 
pends upon the fact of its being created for proper objects, or 
on a just necessity. If the objects be of a nature, for which it 
is proper to create a debt, then merit, or demerit, depends 
upou the importance of the objects attained, compared with the 
amount of the debt created. If, by creating a debt for such 
objects, resources, adequate to its ultimate discharge, be also 
created, there is no case, in which the power to create a debt 
can be more un except ion ably exercised; nor can there be any, 
more indicative of the wisdom and 6nancial skill of public 
agents; except it be, when the resources, thus created, shall 
be adequate, not only to the ultimate discharge of such debt, 
but also to add a considerable surplus to the public treasury. 

The present city debt may be stated to be, in round numbers, 
one million of dollars. Of which, one hundred thousand was 
incurred under the town government, and nine hundred thou- 
sand under the city. 

Of this lust amount, there was incurred, for 

objects of general improvement . . . $234,000 00 

For the purchase of land west of Charles 
street 58,000 00 

For the extension of Faneuil Hall Market . 608,000 00 



Constituting the debt stated above as incurred 

by the City Government, of $900,000 00 
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With respect to the above portion of the increased debt, 
which has been applied to purposes of general improvement, it 
would, perhaps, be sufficient to remark, that the circumstances 
of the time, and the nature of the objects, rendered the 
expenditures, of this. class, peculiarly expedient ; that the con- 
currence of our fellow citizens, in the measures adopted on this 
subject, by the City Council, has been indicated by unequivocal 
tokens; and those measures have, subsequently, been sanc- 
tioned by distinct marks of general approbation. It cannot, 
however, but be satisfactory to know the amount of the expen- 
ditures for these objects, which has been already paid, out of the 
funds accruing within the years in which they were authorized, 
and the comparative proportion, which has been cast, in the 
form of debt, on future years. 

During the four last years, from 1823 to 1826, inclusive, 
there has been expended 

For school houses and land $80,000 00 

4 * Engines — Engine Houses, land, and all expenses of the 

Fire department 84,000 00 

" Common sewers, beyond what they have as yet pro- 
duced 15,000 00 

" Ward Rooms and buildings at Deer Island . 5,000 00 
44 Widening streets, (exclusive of the operations of the 

Committee for the extension of Faneuil Hall Market,) 10G,698 00 

44 Paving and repair of Streets 119,900 00 

* * Buildings, and improvements, connected with the House 

of Industry, and Correction 90,451 00 

•• Reservoirs 9,000 00 

Making a gross aggregate of $460,049 00 

In the above enumeration, no notice has been taken of ex- 
penditures, on account of general instruction of schools, health, 
cleanliness of streets, general police, or support of the poor, 
either by the Overseers, or the Directors of the House of 
Industry. The objects selected, arc those of a permanent char- 
acter and prospective usefulness, and which, from their nature, 
have a direct influence on the convenience and hopes of future 
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times. When, for such objects, four hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars have been expended, in a course of four 
years, of which two hundred and thirty thousand have been 
paid out of funds accruing within those four years, it seems 
altogether unexceptionable, that a like amount of two hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars should be distributed, for reim- 
bursement, on the years which are to come. 

The remaining objects, for which this increased debt has been 
incurred, arc the lands at the bottom of the Common, west of 
Charles street, and the extension of Faneuil Hall Market. In 
the report of the Committee on the last mentioned subject, 
which was printed and distributed through the city, by order 
of the last City Council, it is, I apprehend, satisfactorily 
shown, that the fair estimated value of the property transferred 
to, or vested in, the City by that Committee is, in point of 
amount, not far short of the whole debt of the City. If to this 
be added the fair estimated value of the lands west of Charles 
street, no man can reasonably question that both descriptions 
of property, are, of themselves, alone sufficient to discharge 
the whole debt of the City, and also to add no inconsiderable, 
probably a large, surplus, to the City Treasury. Both, as 
available resources, have been attained by the operations of 
former City Councils. Both have been chief causes of the 
greatness of the increase of the City debt. 

To this, it is no answer to say that the property, both in 
the Market, and in the land west of Charles street, has very 
intimate relations to the ornament, comfort, and health of the 
City, and ought never to be sold. Grant such to be the fact ; 
it only shows, that, while the marketable value of this property, 
is, demonstrably, more than the whole city debt, its value to the 
City is still greater than its marketable value. Whereby the 
wisdom and fidelity of former City Councils is still more ap- 
parent ; being evidenced, not only by the excess of the market- 
able value of this property beyond the City debt, but also, by the 
great excess of its value to the City, considered as a property 
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to be retained, over its value, considered as a property to be 
sold. It seems scarcely possible than any public debt can be 
justified on stronger grounds, than can the whole, which the 
City government has incurred. It has been for proper objects. 
It has been faithfully applied. It has created resources, suffi- 
cient if the City Council choose so to use them, to discharge, 
forthwith, not only the whole debt of which they have been the 
cause, but also the whole antecedently existing debt of the 
City. If the City Council do not choose so to use them, it is 
because, in their sound discretion, they believe them to be more 
valuable as a possession than as a resource. No better evidence 
can be given of financial skill and representative fidelity. 

In relation to our police, it is not to be expected, that a City, 
with a population, equal to ours, can exist, with fewer interrup- 
tions of its peace, or violations of its municipal rules. Com- 
plaints, under every branch of police, have diminished, in a 
very extraordinary degree, during the past year. Those parts 
of the City, most characterized by tendency to vice and dis- 
order, have, by the vigilance of the public officers, been kept 
in a state of comparative order, satisfactory to the good citi- 
zens, in their vicinity. 

Looking forward to the duties of the coming year, it is a 
subject of congratulation that the foresight and enterprise of 
past years, have limited to comparatively a narrow sphere the 
necessity of future expenditures. Those great, obvious, and 
expensive improvements, — paving the Neck, — reducing Pem- 
bcrton's hill, — widening Court street, the Roe-buck passage, and 
Merchants' Row, above all those, relieving the embarrassments 
resulting from the narrowness of the great central Market of 
the City, are finished. The City Councils of former years 
have taken the responsibility of exercising the powers entrusted 
to them, with a fearless and independent spirit ; exhibiting a 
confidence in the virtue and intelligence of their fellow citizens, 
which events have shown not to have been misplaced. 

I do not perceive that the City Council of the present year 
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will be called, by ihe public interest, to take the lead in any 
new and expensive project. Particular local improvements will 
be suggested, from time to time, by those, interested in their 
success, and will receive from the City Council that attention 
they may respectively merit. Circumstances indicate that our 
chief duly will be to finish what we have begun ; to make pro- 
ductive the property we have acquired ; to improve and correct 
existing establishments, rather than to devise new ones ; above 
all to arrange our resources, on the principle of a distinct and 
permanent provision for the gradual extinction of the existing 
City debt. Circumstances seem favorable to Buch a system. 
At present, the proceeds of the City lands, when sold, with the 
addition of Fifteen Thousand dollars to be applied annually to 
the redemption of the capital, and another sum of Fifteen 
Thousand dollars to be applied annually to the payment of the 
interest of the City debt, constitute the general appropriations 
for those objects. The specific appropriation for tiie same 
objects, of the whole property and incomes transferred to the 
City by the Committee for the extension of Faneuil Hall 
Market, is, in my judgment, a measure of great propriety and 
expediency ; and I recommend it. Upon general principles, 
it is proper, not to consider property, obtained by debt, as 
property, — that is, as a subject of complete ownership, and 
applicable to general objects of expenditure, until the debt, for 
which it was incurred, is paid. It is expedient, because such a 
measure would I know, give great satisfaction to many of our 
very judicious fellow citizens. 

Should a measure, such as I suggest be adopted, it would be 
right, perhaps, to withdraw one of the sums of Fifteen Thou- 
sand dollars, at present appropriated for the debt, by way of 
offset for the old market revenues. The remaining Fifteen 
Thousand dollars, with the present Faneuil Hall Market and 
wharf revenues, will constitute an annual amount of Fifty -eight 
Thousand dollars, applicable to the discharge of the principal 
and interest of the debt ; and with the proceeds of the Neck 
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lands, and of the lands now to be sold, transferred to the City 
by the Faneuil Hall Market Committee, will make a sufficient 
provision for the City debt, and relieve the annual resources of 
the City from future burden on that account. 

Should these funds be placed under the supervision of Com- 
missioners, composed of public officers, ex officio, appointed by 
the City Council, it would give a more permanent and efficient 
character to the system, without creating any new office, or 
expense. Where funds are vested in a board, exclusively 
charged with these duties, it is found, by experience, to intro- 
duce order and distinctness into financial relations. Their 
general state is more easily comprehended by the community, 
and the productive efficiency of the funds, is less likely to be 
disturbed or diverted, by general and extraneous financial 
exigencies. 

Among the objects, to which I allude, under the heads of 
finishing what we have begun, and of making productive the 
property, we have acquired, are the making sale of the lands 
abovementioned, invested in the City by the Committee for the 
extension of Faneuil Hall Market, and which, to whatever 
objects the proceeds arc appropriated, ought not long to be 
delayed ; and the putting to use the parts of Faneuil Hall, 
formerly occupied as a market. 

In this connexion, I' am irresistibly impelled to express 
opinions, which I would willingly avoid, inasmuch as I have 
reason to fear,, they may be at variance with those of men, 
whose judgments I respect ; and cross interests, or views, with 
which I have certainly no wish to interfere. But the City 
Charter, by making it the duty of the Mayor, from time to 
timef to recommend "all such measures as may teud to improve 
the finances, the police, health, security, cleanliness, comfort 
and ornament of the City," intended, that, in fulfilling this duty, 
he should follow the deliberate convictions of his own judgment. 
To him, who holds this office and who acts, in relation to it, upon 
right principles, it ought to be of no consequence whatever, so 
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far as respects himself, whether any particular measure, he 
recommends, be, or be not, adopted. But, it will always be of 
infinite moment to his sense of well performed duty, that his 
deliberate views of the interests of the City should he known ; 
and fearlessly of at] personal consequences, made manifest. 

Under these sanctions, I recommend that the subject of the 
uges, to which the vacated portions of Faneuil Hall and of the 
space on its Western end, shall be applied, should be considered 
in connection with the sale and uses, proposed to be made of 
the land, Iving in the rear of this (the County) Court house, 
and between it and Court street. 

This last mentioned tract of land is a roost valuable property. 
It cannot, however, he made to produce its market worth, 
without previously providing for the accommodation of the 
courts, which occupy the building, at present in front of that 
land. 

Tins subject has, hitherto, been considered as u distinct 
concern ; and, as such, it has been proposed to erect another 
Court house, on that part of the land, which lies most distant 
from Court street, at an estimated expense of certainly not less 
than thirty thousand dollars, exclusive of the value of the land 
to be occupied by the building; which at the least fair estimate 
cannot, also, be worth less than ten thousand dollars. 

The vacated parts of Faneuil Hall have also been considered 
as a distinct subject; and as such, it has been proposed that 
they should be fitted up, for shops and stores also, at a very 
considerable expense. 

Should these plans be carried into effect, the consequence 
will be that the City will possess two expensive Court houses, in 
the vicinity of each other, and the City authorities will be left 
as occupants of an inconvenient and insufficient portion of one 
of them, under circumstances, with which it is impossible they 
can be, for many years, content. If the present opportunity be 
lost, of making a simple and economical arrangement, both of 
the public offices and of the Courts, such as the nature and 
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relations of this property seem, unequivocally, to indicate, I 
cannot question, that, before a very few years' elapse, the City 
Council will find themselves compelled to erect, at a great 
expense, a City' Hall ; which expense, by taking advantage of 
the present occasion, may be saved. 

Nothing can be more inconvenient, for facilitating business, 
than the location of our public offices. The Mayor and Alder- 
men, City Clerk, Auditor, and Officer of police, are in one 
building. The Assistant City Clerk, in another. The Treas- 
urer, in a third. The Assessors* Overseers of the Poor and 
Directors of the House of Industry t in a fourth. Neither build- 
ing convenient as it respects the other. Now the interest of the 
City plainly dictates that the intercourse between these different 
departments of public service should be made easy, by every 
possible, local, accommodation. By concentrating them under 
one roof, they would always be in a position, mutually, to de- 
rive and communicate information ; and occasionallv to aid 
each other, in case of pressure of public business in either de- 
partment; thereby greatly increasing power, knowledge and 
facility, in conducting it. 

Besides, not one of our public City offices is possessed of a 
fire proof place of deposite. All the records of the City are ex- 
posed without any, except the most common, security, against 
the most destructive of all elements. 

These circumstances strongly impress my mind with the duty 
of recommending that all these important subjects, should he 
considered in one, general, connected view. 

With respect to the location of the City Council and City 
offices, I conceive, there can be no place more suitable than 
Faneuil Hall. Since the removing of the Market and the widen- 
ing of Merchants' Row, and the Roe-buck passage, the objec- 
tion on account of noise, in the vicinity of that building, is 
greatly obviated ; and will be more, if not wholly, as soon as, 
by carrying into effect the proposed Marginal street, the heavy 
City and Country travel from Long wharf and State street, to 
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the northern parts of the City, shall be determined through that 
avenue. Besides, the meetings of the Board of Aldermen, being 
chiefly, and those of the Common Council, with few exceptions, 

'holly, in the evening, they would be but little exposed to in- 
terruption from that cause. 

I say nothing, concerning the natural and proud associations, 

lseparable from that ancient and far famed temple of American 
Liberty, because, should other considerations justify, it is im- 
possible there can be, on this subject, more than one sentiment 
and feeling among citizens of Boston and that deeply favorable 
to the connecting, by an intimate and perpetual union, all future 
municipal labors and character, with a place, consecrated by 
the patriotic services of our chiefest statesmen, and endeared 
by recollections of talents and virtues, which have identified the 
name of this City, with the earliest, the purest, and the most 
imperishable honors of our revolution. 

In regard to economy, this consideration will favor the course 
I suggest. A building, capable of accommodating all the City 
offices, with suitable and separate rooms and fire proofs, the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council, with their respective 
halls and Committee rooms, may, I have reason to believe, be 
erected, on the western end of Faneuil Hat), at probably a lees 
expense, but certainly, for a sum, nut materially greater, than 
the proposed new Court house; and, at a comparatively email 
expense, probably not more than the value of the land neces- 
sary to be occupied by the proposed new Court house, a room, 
as extensive in point of size as that at present occupied by the 
Supreme Judicial Court, might be prepared in this building, 
(the County Court house) for the Courts of the United States ; 
and the present room, occupied by the Common Council, might 
be reserved for the Common Pleas. At any rate, when it is 
considered that this is the only mode, in which the public offices 
can be concentrated under one roof, except at the expense of a 
new City Hull, the evidence in favor of its economy is decisive. 
By u plan of this kind, the higher Courts of the State, and 
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those of the United States will be located in one building ; the 
City authorities, with the public offices, in another; and the 
whole land in the rear of this (the County) Court house, and 
between it and Court street, will be left, without incumbrance 
or diminution, at the disposal of the City Council. 

I have been thus particular in detailing my views, on this 
subject, because I deem the result of the deliberations of the 
City Council upon it, to be very important, in its character 
and consequences. Having conscientiously discharged my own 
duty, I cheerfully leave the subject to the City Council* with a 
certainty that they will do theirs ; and give as much weight to 
these suggestions, as their nature deserves; and no more. 
Whether they coincide, or differ, with me in opinion, I shall 
equally respect and support their decision. 

It is known to the City Council, that great complaints have 
lately existed, concerning the state of the voting lists. In rela- 
tion to the duty of preparing those lists, and of responsibility 
for their correctness, the general opinion was understood to be, 
that the provisions of the City Charter had made no change, 
but that, as under the town government, that duty and respon- 
sibility rested on the Assessors. The Mayor and Aldermen 
have, accordingly, heretofore, acted under that impression ; 
and considered their duty to be only that of revising and 
amending errors, which might occur, in the voting lists, fur- 
nished, by the Assessors. 

Antecedent to the lost election, in consequence of a commu- 
nication from the Assessors, the tenor and precise bearing of 
the terms of the City Charter, on this subject, were brought 
under the distinct consideration of the Mayor and Aldermen. 
By that communication it appeared that, in the opinion of the 
Assessors, " the duty of making out the voting lists" was 
devolved, by the City Charter, on the Mayor and Aldermen ; 
and that the duty of the " Assessors, Assistant Assessors, and 
other officers of the City" was to aid the Mayor and Alder- 
men, in the performance of their duty, as they might direct. 
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Although this constructioa did not coincide with former 
practice, or preconceptions, the Board of Aldermen immediately 
adjourned to the Assessors' room, and proceeded, by a com- 
mittee, to execute die duty, according to the literal construction 
given to the charter, by the Assessors ; and, calling in aid some 
of the Assistant Assessors, and other officers of the city, in 
addition to the aid given by the Assessors themselves, they 
caused lists, additional to the printed lists, to be made out and 
transmitted to the wards ; — a course of proceeding which has, 
as far as has come to my knowledge, given general satisfaction, 
and obviated every difficulty, which had been the source of com- 
plaint at former elections. 

The view taken by the Assessors, of the City Charter, is, as 
I understand, as follows. The responsibility that correct lists 
are made out, rests upon the Mayor and Aldermen. As inci- 
dent to this responsibility, it is incumbent on them to direct the 
time, manner, and form of making out the voting lists. By 
the provisions of the City Charter, they have a right to require 
the aid of the Assessors, which aid, it is their duty to give. By 
this construction, it is not understood that the Assessors claim 
to be exempted from the actual labour of making out the voting 
lists, nor yet from the duty of Comparing them with their books, 
and certifying their correctness; — but only that, so far as 
respects their fellow citizens, the Mayor aud Aldermen arc re- 
sponsible that it shall be done, and in proper time, form and 
manner ; and that the Assessors are responsible to them and to 
the City Council, that whatever aid they shall, on this subject, 
be required to give, shall be faithfully yielded. 

Although I know, that there is not an universal assent to 
this construction of the City Charter, yet, as above expressed 
and explained, I deem it my duty not to conceal my own con- 
currence with it. It seems to roe, not only just as a matter of 
construction, but that such ought to be the provisions of the 
City Charter, is wise and expedient, as a matter of principle. 
It ia vital to the rights of election that the voting lists should 
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be correct. The duty of seeing that so essential an interest is 
secured, should be entrusted only with the highest executive 
authorities of the City ; and those who are responsible directly 
to their fellow citizens, through the process of election. 

In conformity to the obligation resulting from this opinion, 
the board of Aldermen have constituted the Mayor a Committee 
to superintend the making out the voting lists, antecedent to 
the ensuing Spring elections. Under that authority, voting 
lists are now making out, by the Assessors, in a new, and, it is 
hoped, a more convenient form. 

By this construction of the City Charter, it is not appre- 
hended that the labors of the board of Aldermen will be, in any 
material degree, increased. The gratuitous labors of that im- 
portant body of men, who have hitherto fulfilled their duties in 
a manner so exemplary, ought by every possible precautionary 
measure to be diminished ; in order to remove objections to the 
acceptance of that laborious and responsible office. But the 
duty of general superintendence and direction, the exercise of a 
sound judgment concerning all the great, municipal, relations of 
the City, and particularly concerning those which most imme- 
diately affect the elective franchise, naturally belongs to that 
board ; and, in this case, seems to result, from the express 
terms of the City Charter. 

Considering the importance of the subject, and knowing that 
misapprehensions, existed, in relation to it, in the community, 
I have deemed the preceding development due to all concerned ; 
to the Assessors, as well as to our fellow citizens. 

I cannot close this address, without expressing my gratitude 
for the support yielded to me, by the recent suffrages of my 
fellow citizens ; under circumstances, which put to a severe trial, 
their justice and their confidence. The right to canvass the 
character and conduct of all tenants of public office and candi- 
dates for it, is essential to the existence of a republic, and in- 
separable from its nature. So long as such animadversions are 
conducted in a spirit of candor and decorum, so long as care is 
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taken to assert nothing but what is true, and to insinuate 
nothing, which circumstances do not justify ; in a word, so long 
as they proceed in subordination to that sublime rule of Christian 
Charity of doing to others, as, in exchange of circumstances, we 
should wish, and think right, that others should do to us, they 
are not only to be justified, but to be encouraged and applauded. 

If, in any respect, this just measure of animadversion has 
been exceeded, in times past, or shall be, in times future, so far 
as the present incumbent of this office is concerned, it will be, 
as it has been, left to the free decision of the virtue, intelligence, 
and high sense of justice, of the inhabitants of this City, with- 
out interposition, by him, directly or indirectly, of reply, or 
defence. 

He, who rightly appreciates the nature of this office, will 
consider it, neither as a place for pageantry and display, — nor 
yet as a vantage ground, for the vaulting of unsatisfied am- 
bition ; — still less as a station, for seeking private ends, for 
advancing personal, or local, interests, or for the distributing 
party favors ; — but, as a condition of laborious service, includ- 
ing the performance of very difficult and, often, very dubious 
duties ; chiefly to be valued for the opportunity it affords of use- 
fulness, and no longer to be desired, than he shall be able to 
deserve and attain the confidence of his fellow citizens, by a 
diligent and faithful upholding of the true interests of the City, 
and by a fearless maintaining of every essential principle of 
public virtue and honor, in the conduct of its affairs. 
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ADDRESS. 



Gentlemen of the City Council, 

We assemble under circumstances of great municipal pros- 
perity, and with very decisive evidences of the content of our 
fellow-citizens with the general conduct of their affairs. A 
brief recurrence to a few of the principal relations of our city, 
will, however, be useful, and tend to strengthen public satis- 
faction and confidence. 

During the first years of the city government its attention 
was naturally directed to important local improvements, and to 
the enlarging of our means of protection against the dangers to 
which all great cities are subject, and which the form of the 
ancient government was not well calculated to effect. The num- 
ber and greatness of these improvements and preparations, to- 
gether with the short period in which they were executed, led, 
necessarily, to the creation of a debt, on a scale, which excited, 
in some minds, apprehensions — cautious men began to fear lest 
an increase of debt would become the habit of the city govern- 
ment. The experience of the past year has shown that it is no 
less willing to adopt and enforce a rigid system of economy, 
than the practice of preceding years had shown it to be capable 
of using, on proper occasions, the public credit. The appro- 
priations made at the commencement of the last year have been 
respected, with an exemplary strictness. None have as yet 
been exceeded. To one or two additions will be required ; but 
in every instance, it is believed it will be found that they have 
been occasioned by circumstances, accidental in their nature, 
and not within the control of the expending authority ; and that 
they can be supplied by the transfer of the surplus, existing in 
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other appropriations. There can scarcely be expected, in any 
future year a greater exactness in this respect, than the past has 
exhibited. 

The measures adopted by the last City Council to give a per- 
manent and efficient character to the reduction of the city debt, 
have been attended with ail the success which was anticipated. 
Before the current financial year closes, more than one hundred 
thousand dollars of the pre-existing city debt will be discharged. 
It requires only a steady perseverance in the same system, to 
place the resources of the city on an enviable and satisfactory 
foundation. 

The diminution of the number of complaints in every branch 
of police, indicates a very general content with its administra- 
tion. In no preceding year has the general order been better 
- maintained. Nor, in a population so great, and rapidly increas- 
ing, can it be expected that vice and crime should be less obtru- 
sive, or more restrained. 

It \i a subject of congratulation, that the new arrangements 
in our health department, whereby responsibility and efficiency 
have been endeavored to be obtained by the concentration of its 
powers, in the board of Aldermen, the health physician and 
police officer, should have resulted in such apparent advantage. 
Notwithstanding a constant and increasing intercourse with 
Halifax, a city suffering under the most malign form of the 
small pox — notwithstanding the same disorder has been brought 
to this city in repeated instances, from that and from other 
cities, — and notwithstanding it has appeared with some activity 
in towns in our immediate vicinity, yet by the vigilance of the 
health department every occurring case has been detected, insu- 
lated or removed. Until the last week no instance of its hav- 
ing been communicated within this city is known or suspected. 
The circumstances of that week have been the subject of a public 
official statement. Since that publication only one case has oc- 
curred, and that has been promptly removed to the island. Nor 
is any case now known, or believed to exist within -the city. 
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Although great credit is due to the health physician and 
police officer, for their vigilance and activity, yet it cannot be 
questioned that their labors have been diminished, and their 
success facilitated by the general vaccination, which took place 
under the authority of former city Councils. 

The state of the hospital at Rainsford's Island, and its general 
police, so far as depends on the health physician and island 
keeper, is very satisfactory. Applications from the local au- 
thority of several towns, in this vicinity, to transfer their in- 
fected citizens to that establishment have been promptly granted. 
The willingness with which those citizens have permitted them- 
selves to be thus transferred and even the desire, exhibited by 
some of them, who were individuals of great respectability in 
their respective towns, to avail of this privilege, in preference 
to remaining insulated in their own vicinity, strongly indicates 
the satisfaction of the public with that establishment, and their 
confidence in the professional ability with which it is conducted. 

The general state of the health of the city is not only a sub- 
ject of devout thankfulness, but is also a circumstance not to be 
omitted, in estimating the effects of the general arrangements of 
its police. Tables, founded on the bills of mortality of this city 
and constructed on the usual principles, show that for the four 
years past, from 1824 to 1827 inclusive, the annual average 
proportion of deaths to population has not only been less than 
that in any antecedent year, but it is believed less than that of 
any other city of equal population on record. 

The bills of mortality of this place, and calculations made on 
them for the eleven years, from 1813 to 1823, inclusive, show, 
that the annual average proportion of deaths to population was 
about one in forty- two. 

Similar estimates on the bills of mortality of this city since 
1823, show, that this annual average proportion was for the 
four years, from 1824 to 1827 inclusive, less than one in forty- 
eight; for the three years from 1825 to 1827, inclusive, less 
than one in fifty; for the two years from 1826 to 1827, inclu- 
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sive, less than one in fifty-five; and for the last year, 1827, 
scarcely one in sixty -three. 

Upon the usual estimates of this nature, a city of equal 
population, in which this annual average should not exceed one 
in forty-seven would be considered as enjoying an extraordinary 
degree of health. 

Calculations of this kind are necessarily general, and exact- 
ness in precise results, owing to the uncertainty in the annual 
increase of population, cannot be expected ; enough appears, 
however, from unquestionable data to justify the position that 
since the year 1823 this city has enjoyed an uncommon and 
gradually increasing state of general health, and that for the 
two last years it has been unexampled. 

It will be recollected by the City Council that, in the year 
1823, a systematic cleansing of the city, and removal of noxious 
animal and vegetable substances was adopted under their au- 
spices, and have been persevered in lo this period, with no 
Inconsiderable trouble and expense. Now, although it would 
be too much to attribute the whole of this important improve- 
ment in the general health of this city to these measures, yet 
when a new system was at that period adopted, having for its 
express object, this very effect, — the prevention of disease, by 
an efficient and timely removal of nuisances, it is just asd 
reasonable to claim for those preventive measures, and credit 
to them, a portion of that freedom from disease, which has, 
subsequently to their adoption, resulted, in a degree, so very 
extraordinary. It is proper to adduce this state of things, by 
way of encouragement to persevere in a system, which has its 
foundation in the plainest principles of nature and reason, and 
which is so apparently justified by effects. 

I am thus distinct in alluding to this subject, because the re- 
moval of the nuisances of a city is a laborious, difficult, and 
repulsive service, requiring much previous arrangement, and 
constant vigilance, and is attended with frequent disappoint- 
ment of endeavours, whence it happens that there is a perpetual 
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natural tendency, in those entrusted with municipal affairs to 
throw the trouble and responsibility of it upon subordinate 
agents and contractors; and very plausible arguments of 
economy may be adduced in favor of such a system. But if 
experience and reflection have given certainty to my mind upon 
any subject it is upon this ; that upon the right conduct of this 
branch of police, the executive powers of a city should be made 
directly responsible, more than for any other ; and that it can 
never, for any great length of time, be executed well, except 
by agents under its immediate control, and whose labors it may 
command, at all times, in any way, which the necessities con- 
tinually varying, and often impossible to be anticipated, of a 
city, in this respect, require. 

In the whole sphere of municipal duties, there are none more 
important, than those which relate to the removal of those sub- 
stances, whose exhalations injuriously affect the air. A pure 
atmosphere is to a city, what a good conscience is to an indi- 
vidual ; a perpetual source of comfort, tranquillity and self- 
respect. 

The general confidence, resulting from our fire department is 
an ample justification of the great expenditures which have 
been made, in bringing it to that state of preparation and 
efficiency, in which it now exists. Besides the sense of security 
it has induced, the direct pecuniary gain to the community is 
capable of being very satisfactorily estimated. Since the reno- 
vation of that department and its establishment on its present 
footing, the rates of insurance on real property, within this 
city, have been reduced twenty per cent. I am authorized by 
several Presidents of our principal insurance offices, to state 
that this reduction has been solely owing to confidence in the 
present efficiency of that department. The saving in this 
reduction of premium alone, is stated by them not to be less, 
on the insurable real estate of this city, than ten thousand dol- 
lars annually ; in other words, it is equal to a remuneration, in 
three years, for the whole cost of the department. It is now 
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distinguished not only for the efficiency of its engines and appa- 
ratus, but by its exemplary spirit of discipline. The utmost biir- 
mony aleo exists among its members, officers and companies. 

The expediency and mode of still farther extending our pres- 
ent system of public schools, so as to embrace higher branches 
than those at present taught in them will, probably, in some 
form, be brought before the City Council. 

In a city, which already expends sixty thousand dollars 
annually, on its public schools; which has a capital of, 
certainly not less than, two hundred thousand dollars invested 
in school-houses alone, and whose expenses, under this head, 
must, from the increasing nature of its population, unavoidably 
increase every year, attempts to extend the existing system of 
instruction, must, necessarily, give occasion to much solicitude 
and reflection. The great interest and duty of society and ita 
great object in establishing public schools, is to elevate as 
highly as possible, the intellectual and moral condition of the 
mass of the community. To this end our institutions are so 
constituted as to put every necessary branch of elementary in- 
struction within the reach of every citizen, and to infuse, by 
the books read and branches taught in them, similar general 
views of duty and morals; and similar general principles, rel- 
ative to social order, happiness and obligation, throughout the 
whole society. Such is the present, general character of our 
common schools ; — so called, because they are the common 
right and common property of every citizen. If other and 
higher branches of instruction are to be added to those, em- 
braced by our present system of public education, it deserves 
serious consideration, whether the duty and interest of society 
does not require that they should be added to our common 
schools ; and enjoyed on the same equal principles of common 
right and common property. In other words, whether the new 
branches shall not be for the benefit of the children of the 
whole community, and not for the benefit of the children of, 
comparatively, a few. 
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Every school, the admission to which is predicated upon the 
principles of requiring higher attainments, at a specified age, or 
period of life, than the mass of children, in the ordinary course 
of school instruction at that age, or period, can attain, is, in 
fact, a school for the benefit of the few ; and not for the benefit 
of the many. Parents, who, having been highly educated 
themselves are, therefore, capable of forcing the education of 
their own children ; parents, whose pecuniary ability enables 
them to educate their children at private schools, or who by 
domestic instruction are able to aid their advancement in the 
public schools, will, for the most part, enjoy the whole priv- 
ilege. In form, it may be general ; but it will be, in fact, 
exclusive. The sound principle, upon this subject, seems to 
be, that the standard of public education should be raised to 
the greatest desirable and practicable height ; but that it should 
be effected by raising the standard of our common schools. 

Among the general principles of public policy, by which the 
prosperity of cities is effected, there is one, which by many of 
our citizens, and those of great wealth and respectability, is 
considered to be onerous and oppressive, and which, it is 
thought, has a material and injurious influence on the advance- 
ment of a city like ours, engaged in an active mercantile 
competition with intelligent and enterprising rival cities, in 
which no such principle of public policy exists. Although the 
subject properly belongs to the sphere of State Legislation, yet 
as the mischief is thought chiefly to affect this city, it seems 
desirable, and would give satisfaction to a very great class of 
our fellow-citizens, to have the practicability of a change, in 
this principle, submitted to the test of a public examination. 

I allude to the system of assessing taxes on the principle of 
an arbitrary valuation, without relief. 

Although the formal provisions of the law are so framed as 
to conceal the character of the principle, yet it is practically 
that which I have stated. It is a valuation, arbitrary in its 
nature, and, in point of fact, without relief. 
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The character of the principle is concealed by the oppor- 
tunity, which is formally given to every individual, if he 
pleases, to exhibit previous to assessment, perfect lists of his 
estate. On his neglect of this opportunity the right to doom, 

— that is, arbitrarily to value and assess is assumed and 
justified. 

Now it is notorious that, in every great mercantile city, such 
an exhibit would if made truly, as it respects many, be ruinous ; 

— that as it respects very many, it is absolutely impracticable, 
and that a public annual developement of the exnct relation 
of his resources, would disastrously affect almost every man of 
property in society, either by embarrassing his operations, or 
by needlessly exposing his condition to the curious, the envious, 
or the inimical. "When, therefore the law offers an opportu- 
nity to exhibit true lists of their property, as a privilege of which 
multitudes cannot avail themselves, and which it is the interest 
of every man in society to reject, it offers a shadow and not a 
substance; it is only a formal and not a real privilege. And 
when it founds the right arbitrarily to assess, on the neglect of 
an opportunity of such a character, it exercises in effect a des- 
potic power, not the less objectionable, on account of its being 
veiled under the pretence of being justified by failure to perform 
an impracticable or ruinous condition. To show that such is 
the practical character of this principle it will be sufficient simply 
to state that the last year, an uncommon number of persona 
and a greater amount of property was exhibited in previous lists 
than in any antecedent year in this city, yet out of more than 
twelve thousand taxable persons only twenty-nix gave in such 
lists, and in a city the valuation of which exceeded sixty-five 
thousand of dollars, the amount exhibited in these lists was only 
four hundred and three thousand. A more direct proof, how 
nominal and fallacious this privilege to exhibit is universally 
deemed, could not be adduced. It is in effect, an arbitrary val- 
uation, and it is without relief. For if this fallacious privilege 
be neglected, the Courts are, by statute provision prohibited 
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from making abatements ; and in our convention of Assessors, 
in all cases above sixteen dollars, it is practically a settled prin- 
ciple that such neglect precludes the applicant from the privi- 
lege of abatement. 

Did the effect of these principles terminate with the individual, 
it would be of less importance, but it re-acts upon society ; and 
especially on a mercantile community, whose prosperity must 
necessarily be effected by it, in a greater or less degree. 

It should be the settled policy of mercantile cities to allure 
and detain capitalists. Of all classes of men, these are the 
quickest to discern, and are in a situation the most favorable to 
take advantage of the relative principles which the laws and 
policy of different cities apply to their condition. Their activity, 
enterprise, and capital, give life and support to the industry of 
the labouring and mechanic classes. Whatever drives capitalists 
from a city, or makes them discontented with it, has a direct 
tendency to deprive those classes of their best hopes. Now, 
what can have a more direct and natural tendency to such an 
effect than the certainty that there is no escape from an arbi- 
trary valuation and assessment, except compliance with a con- 
dition which is ruinous to some, impracticable to others, and 
repulsive to all? Unless indeed it be, a further certainty, 
which in this case, also exists, that from such an assessment, 
once made, there is absolutely no hope of relief! 

That this City has lost important and valuable citizens, and 
great capitalists, in consequence of the operation of this prin- 
ciple, is a known fact. How many more have been deterred 
from uniting their destinies with ours, and have been led by it 
to place their capital, in employ, in other cities, it is not 
possible to estimate, but that there have been such is also posi- 
tively known. 

Other great cities, our neighbours, and honorable rivals, have 
no such arbitrary principle connected with their system of 
assessment. Having opened a correspondence with the re- 
spective Mayors of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore on 
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the subject, they; have etch of them, with' great p r omptitu de 
and politeness, transmitted a transcript 'Of the prineiplea and 
course of proceedings of their respective -cities in relation to 
assessments. ..■■.•.=*■■:■:? -. ' r. . 

In all of these cities there seems to exist *gebenleo<ntont 
with the principle on which assessment is made; whatever dis- 
content may individually exist in fho application of it. In 
neither of them is any exhibit of personal property required an- 
tecedent to assessment. In all of them previously to Anally 
closing the assessment an opportunity is given to those, who 
deem themselves aggrieved, to be heard, and to have the 
ment modified, according to the truth of their ease. - ■ 

The subject has great relations. • I refer to it oat of 
to an opinion, very general in this city, that our. principles of 
taxation are injurious to its prosperity. It is a subject worthy 
of deliberate consideration, and an examination into it would 
give to many good citizens great satisfaction, even should the 
result be that a change was impracticable, or inexpedient. 

For the renewed evidences I have recently received of the 
confidence of my fellow-citizens, I can only renew the assur- 
ance of a life and thoughts exclusively devoted to understand 
and pursue their best interests. 

Census of Boston, taken in 1810, 33,250. 

Do. of do. do. in 1820, 43,298. 
Average annual increase for the above ten years, 1,004. 
Census of Boston, taken in 1820, 43,298. 

Do. of do. do. in 1825, 58,281. 
Average annual increase in the above five years, 2,966. 
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animate of ike proportion of dtaiks in t\e City of Button; to thepopvL 
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TABLE IL 

Ettimalt ef proportion at in preceding table, tince 1813. 
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ADDRESS. 



Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen: 

Having been called, nearly six years since, by my fellow 
citizens, to the office of their chief magistrate, and having, 
during that period, been six times honoured by their suffrages 
for that station, I have endeavoured, uniformly, to perform its 
duties, to the best of my ability ; — with unremitting zeal and 
fidelity. At the late election, it was twice indicated, by a 
majority of those, who thought the subject important enough to 
attend the polls, that they were willing to dispense with my 
services. According to the sound principles of a Republican 
constitution, by which the will of a majority, distinctly ex- 
pressed, concerning the continuance in office of public servants 
is, to them, the rule of duty, I withdrew from being any longer 
a cause of division to my fellow citizens ; declaring that " no 
consideration would induce nic, again to accept that office." 
These were not words of passion, or of wounded pride, or tem- 
porary disgust ; but of deep conviction, concerning future duty, 
in attaining which, my obligations to my fellow citizens, were 
weighed as carefully as those, which I owe to my own happi- 
ness and self respect. 

I stand, then, to this office, in a relation, — final and forever 
closed. There are rights and duties, which result from this 
condition. It is an occasion, on which acknowledgments ought 
to be made ; feelings to be expressed ; justice to be done ; 
obligations to be performed. To fulfil these duties, I have 
thought proper to seek, and avail myself of, this opportunity. 

And first, Gentlemen, permit to express to you that deep 
and lasting sense of gratitude, which is felt, for all the kindness, 
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support and encouragement, with which you hare lightened 
and strengthened official labors. In bearing testimony to the 
intelligence, activity, and fidelity, with which you have fulfilled 
the duties of your station, I but join the common voice of your 
fellow citizens. With me, your intercourse has been uniformly 
characterised by a willing and affectionate zeal ; leaving in this 
respect, nothing to be desired; and resulting, on my part, in 
an esteem, which will make the recollection of our association 
in these duties, among the most grateful of my life. Accept 
my thanks for the interest and assiduity, with which you have 
aided mid sustained endeavours to advance the prosperity of 
this city. 

I owe also to the Gentlemen of the Common Council a pub- 
lic express ion of my obligations, for the candour and urbanity, 
with which tlicy have received and canvassed all my communi- 
cations. It is a happy omen for our city, that for so many 
successive years, tlie intercourse between the branches and 
members of its government has been distinguished for gentle- 
manly character, not less than for official respect. The colli- 
sions, which are naturally to be expected, in a community, 
where rival interests and passions exist, have never disturbed 
the harmony of cither council. When diversity of opinion has 
arisen, a spirit of mutual concession has presided over the con- 
troversy. Happy I if in this respect, past years shall be proto- 
types of those, which are to come. 

To my fellow-citizens, who for so many years have supported, 
or endured an administration, conducted on none of the princi- 
ples, by which popularity is, ordinarily, sought and acquired, 
I have no language to express my respect, or my gratitude. ■ 
I know well that recent events have given rise, in some minds, 
to reflections on the fickleness of the popular will ; and on the 
ingratitude of republics. As if the right to change was not as 
inherent as the right to continue ; for the just exercise of this 
right, the people being responsible; — and to bear the con- 
sequences. As if permission to serve a people at all, and the 
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opportunity, thus afforded, to be useful to the community, to 
which we belong and owe so many obligations, were not ample 
recompense for any labours, or any sacrifices, made, or en- 
dured, in its behalf. Is it wonderful, or a subject of reproach, 
that in a populous city, where infinitely varying passions, and 
prejudices, and interests, and motives must necessarily exist, 
an individual, who had enjoyed the favour of its citizens for six 
years, should be deprived of it, on the seventh. Is it not more 
a matter of surprise that it has been enjoyed so long, than that 
it is lost, at last? 

At no one moment, have I concealed from myself, or my 
fellow-citizens, that the experiment carrying on, was one, very 
dubious in its effects on continuance in office. Who that knows 
the nature of man, and the combinations, which, for particular 
ends, at times, take place, in society, could hesitate to believe 
that, an administration, which should neither court the few, nor 
stand in awe of the many, which should identify itself exclu- 
sively with the rights of the City, maintaining them, not merely 
with the zeal of official station, but with the pertinacious spirit 
of private interest; — which, in executing the laws, should hunt 
vice in its recesses ; — turn light upon the darkness of its 
haunts;— and wrest the poisonous cup from the hand of the 
unlicensed pander; — which should dare to resist private 
interest, seeking to corrupt; — personal influence, striving to 
sway; — party rancour, slandering to intimidate; — would, in 
time, become obnoxious to all, whom it prosecuted, or punished ; 
all, whose passions it thwarted ; whose projects it detected ; 
whose interests it crossed? Who could doubt that, from these 
causes, there would in time, come an accumulation of discon- 
tent ; that, sooner or later, the ground-swell would rise above 
the land-marks, with a tide, which would sweep it from its 
foundations ? 

In the first address, which, nearly six years ago, I had the 
honour to make to the City Council, the operation of these 
causes was distinctly stated ; almost in the terms just used ; 
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um! tbe event, wUA has mv occ uri c d . was anticipated. 
Nothing was lien prnaiiagid except *"» laborious fulfilment of 
ereiT kno<m duly; — a pr— If e xe r c ise of every invested 
power ; m disposwiaaa awriakiag fraai bo official responsibility ; 
and an absolute aeK-denxJon to the interest of die CSry." 

1 stand, thia day, in the aaidat of the multitude of my 
brethren, and ask, — without pride, ret without fear' — Have 
I failed in fulfilling this praaaiae? — Let roar hearts answer. 

Other obligations remain. A connexion, which has subsisted 
Jong and happily, U about to be dissolved ; — and forev er. To 
look back on the past, and consider the present, is natural and 
proper, on the occasion. I stand indebted to my fellow-citizens, 
for a length and uniformity of support, seldom exemplified, in 
cities, where the Executive office depends upon popular elec- 
tion. They have stood by me, nobly, and with effect ; in six 
trials. In the seventh, though successless, I was not forsaken. 

To such men, I owe more than silent gratitude. Their 
friendship, their favour, the honours they have so liberally be- 
stowed, demand return ; — not in words, hot in acts. I owe it 
to such goodness to show, that their confidence has not been 
misplaced ; — their favour, not been abused; — and that their 
friendship and support, so often given in advance, have been 
justified, by the event. 

What then has the departing Gty administration done? 
What good has it effected? What evil averted ? What monu- 
ments exist of its faithfulness and efficiency? 

If, in the recapitulation, I am about to make, I shall speak, 
in general terms, and sometimes, in language, of apparent per- 
sonal reference, let it be understood, once for all, that this will 
be owing to the particular relation, in which I stand, at this 
moment, to the subject and to my fellow citizens ; and, by no 
means, 1o any disposition to claim more than a common share 
of whatever credit belongs to that administration. This, I 
delight to acknowledge, is chiefly due to those excellent and 
faithful men, who, during successive years, have, in both 
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branches of the City Council, been the light and support of the 
government; by whose intelligence and practical skill, I have 
conducted its affairs, full as often, as by my own. The obliga- 
tions I owe to these men, I mean neither to deny, nor to con- 
ceal. Speedily, and as soon as other duties permit, it is my 
purpose, in another way and in a more permanent form, to do 
justice to their gratuitous labours and unobtrusive fidelity. 

Touching the measures and results of the administration, 
which will soon be past, I necessarily confine myself to a few 
particular topics ; and those, either the most vital to our safety 
and prosperity, or, in my apprehension, the most necessary to 
be understood. Time will not permit, nor, on this occasion, 
would it be proper, to speak of all the various objects of a pru- 
dential, economical, restrictive, or ornamental character, which, 
in adapting a new organization of government to the actual 
state of things, have been attempted, or executed. 

I shall chiefly refer to what has been done, by way of pro- 
tection against the elements ; — in favour of the general health ; 
— in support of public education; — and in advancement of 
public morals. 

The element, which chiefly endangers cities is that of — 
Fire. It cannot, at this day, be forgotten, by my fellow- 
citizens, with what labour and hazard of popularity, the old 
department was abolished; and the new established. From 
the visible and active energy, which members of a Fire depart- 
ment take in the protection of the city against that element, 
they always have been, and always must be, objects of general 
regard. Great as is the just popularity, at present, enjoyed by 
that Department, the same public favour was largely enjoyed 
by their predecessors. Those, who, at that time, composed it, 
were a hardy, industrious, effective body of men, who had been 
long inured to the service, and who, having the merit of 
veterans, naturally, imbibed the errors, into which old soldiers, 
in a regular service, are accustomed to fall. They were prej- 
udiced, in favour of old modes and old weapons. They had 
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ttle, or no, confidence in a hose system ; and, above nil, they 
.. r ere beset with the opinion that the continuance of their corps 
was essential to the safety of the city. More than once, it was 
lid, distinctly, to the Executive of the city, that " if they threw 
own the engines, none else could be found, capable of taking 
iein up." Under the influence of such opinions, they de- 
1 landed of the city a specified annual sum for each company, 
t was refused. And, in one day, all the engines, in the city, 
fere surrendered, by their respective companies. And on ilic 
same day, every engine was supplied, with a new company, by 
the voluntary association of public spirited individuals. 

From that time, a regular, systematic organization of the 
fire department was begun, and gradually effected. The best 
models of Engines were sought. The best experience con- 
sulted, which our own, or other cities, possessed. New Engines 
were obtained. Old ones repaired. Proper sites for Engine 
houses sought; — when suitable locations were found, pur- 
chased ; and those built ; when such were not found, they were 
liired. Xo requisite preparation for efficiency was omitted ; and 
every reasonable inducement to en tor and remain in the service, 
extended. 

The efficient force, and state of preparation of this depart- 
ment, now consists of 1,200 men and officers ; 20 engines ; 1 
Hook and Ladder Company ; 800 buckets ; 7 ,000 feet of hose ; 
25 hose carriages [ and every species of apparatus necessary for 
strength of the department, or for the accommodation of its 
members. 

In this estimate, also, ought to be included fifteen reservoirs, 
containing three hundred and fifty thousand gallons of water, 
located in different parts of the city ; besides those sunk in the 
Mill Creek ; and the command of water obtained by those, 
connected with the pipes, belonging to the aqueduct. 

Of all the expenditures of the city government, none perhaps 
have been so often denominated extravagant, as those connected 
with this department. But when the voluntary nature of the 
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service, its importance, and the security and confidence actually 
attained, are considered, it is believed, they can be justified. 

In four years, all the objects enumerated, including the 
reservoirs, have cost a sum not exceeding $60,000 which is 
about $48,000 more than the old department, in a like series of 
years, was accustomed to cost. The value of the fixed and 
permanent property now existing, in Engine houses, and their 
sites, Engines, and apparatus, and Reservoirs, cannot be esti- 
mated at less than $20,000. So that the actual expenditure of 
the new department, beyond the old, for these four years, can- 
not be stated at more than five thousand dollars a year, or 
$20,000. Now it will be found, that, in consequence, solely 
of the efficiency of this department, there has been, a reduction 
of twenty per cent on the rate of Insurance, within the period 
above specified. By this reduction of premiums alone, there is 
an annual gain to the City, on its insurable real estate of 
$10,000 ; the whole cost, remunerated, in two years. In this 
connexion, let it be remembered, how great is the security, in 
this respect, now enjoyed, by the City ; and that, previously to 
its establishment, two fires, that in Central, Kilby, and Broad 
streets ; and that in Beacon street, occasioned a loss to it, at 
the least estimate, of eight hundred thousand dollars I 

Unquestionably, greater economy may be introduced, here- 
after, into this department, in modes, which were impracticable, 
at its commencement ; and in its earlier progress. Measures, 
having that tendency, have been suggested. These, doubtless, 
future City Councils will adopt, or substitute, in their stead, 
such as are wiser and better. 

All the chief great expences, necessary to perfect efficiency, 
have been incurred. And little more remains to be done than 
to maintain the present state of completeness in its appoint- 
ments. 

Under this head of protection against the elements, may be 
justly included the preservation of our harbour from the effects 
of waves and tempests. By the vigilance and successive appli- 
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cation of the City government, the protection of the two great 
islands, od which depend the safety of our internal and external 
roadsteads, has been undertaken, by the general government ; 
nnd works are finished, or in progress, of a magnitude and 
strength, exceeding all antecedent hope, or expectation. 

In relation to what has been done, in favour of general 
health, — when this administration, came into power, of the 
two great branches, on which depend the health of a City, the 
removal of street dirt, and of that, which accumulates in and 
about the houses of private families, the former was almost en- 
tirely neglected, and the latter was conducted in a manner, ex- 
ceedingly offensive to the citizens. So great was the clamour 
and urgency of the citizens, and so imperious was deemed the 
duty, that the records of the Mayor and Aldermen will show 
that the present executive, on the first day, of his office, indeed 
before he had been inducted into it an hour, made a recom- 
mendation to the City Council, on the subject. From that 
time to the present, the arrangement of those subjects has been 
an object of incessant attention and labour : It was until early, 
in the present year, a Bubject of perpetual struggle and contro- 
versy, — first, with the old Board of Health, who claimed llic 
jurisdiction of it, — then with contractors, whose interests the 
new arrangements thwarted; — then with the citizens, with 
whose habits, or prejudices, or interest they sometimes inter- 
fered. The inhabitants of the country were indignant that they 
could not enjoy their ancient privilege of carrying away the 
street dirt, when they pleased ; and the offal of families as 
they pleased. The inhabitants of the City, forgetting the 
nature of the material, and the necessity of its being subjected 
to general regulations, were also indignant, because they "could 
not, as they did formerly, do what they would with their own." 
For three years, the right of the City to controul this subject 
was contested in courts of law ; and it was not until last April, 
that the City authority overcame all opposition, and acquired 
by a judicial decision, complete jurisdiction, in the case. 
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Since that time, the satisfaction of the citizens, with the con- 
duct of this troublesome concern, indicated not only by direct 
acknowledgment, but also by evidence, still more unequivocal, 
has equalled every reasonable wish, and exceeded all previous 
anticipation. I state, as a fact, that, in a City, containing 
probably, sixty-five thousand inhabitants, and under an adminis- 
tration inviting and soliciting complaints againet its agents, — 
during seven months, from May to November, both inclusive, — 
amidst a hot season, in which a local alarm of infectious fever, 
naturally excited great anxiety, concerning the causes, tending 
to produce it, — the whole number of complaints from citizens, 
whose families were neglected by the agents of the City, 
made, or known to the Mayor, or to any officers of the City, 
amounted only to the number of tight in a month > or two in a 
week, for the whole City ! and four-fifths of these it is asserted 
by the intelligent and faithful Superintendent of the streets, 
were owing to the faults of domestics, rather than to his agents. 
A degree of efficient action on a most difficult subject, which it 
is the interest of the citizens, never to forget ; as it shows 
what may be done ; and therefore what they have a right to 
require. 

I refer to this topic with the more distinctness, because it is 
one of vital interest, not only to this, but to all populous cities. 
I know not that the practicability, of establishing an efficient 
system, for the removal from populous cities, of these common 
and unavoidable nuisances, has any where been more satisfac- 
torily put to the test. Nor has the evidence of the direct effects 
of such efficiency, upon the general health of the population, 
been any where more distinctly exhibited by facts. I speak 
before citizens who have enjoyed the benefits of these arrange- 
ments, who now enjoy them ; who see what can be effected ; 
and what it is reasonable, therefore, for them in this respect to 
claim, at the hands of their public agents. 

I cannot close this head without referring to the tables con- 
nected with, and the facts stated in, the address, I had the 
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honour to make to the City Council, at the commencement of 
the present year. 

It is there stated that the City authorities commenced a sys- 
tematic cleansing of the City, and removal of noxious animal 
and vegetable substances, with reference to the improvement of 
the general health and comfort, in the year 1823. 

" That the bills of mortality of this City, and calculations, 
made on them, for the eleven years, from 1813 to 1823, in- 
clusive, show that the annual average proportion of deaths to 
the population, was about one in forty-two" 

"Similar estimates on the bills of mortality of this City, 
since 1823, show, that this annual average proportion was for 
the four years, from 1824 to 1827, inclusive, less than one in 
fifty i for the two years from 1826 to 1827, inclusive, — less 
than one in fifty-five." 

It now appears, that, on the principles stated in these tables, 
for the three years, just terminated, 1826 — 1827 — 1828, the 
annual average proportion of deaths to population, was less 
than one m fifty-seven. 

Upon the usual estimates of this nature, a city of equal 
population, in which this annual average should not exceed 
one in forty-seven, would be considered as enjoying an ex- 
traordinary degree of health. 

From the facts thus stated, it is maintained that this City 
does enjoy an uncommon and gradually increasing state of 
general health ; and that for the four last years, it has been 
unexampled. And although the whole of this important im- 
provement, in the general health of the City, is not attributed 
to the measures of the police, yet since, in the year 1823, a 
system was adopted, expressly for the purpose of preventing 
disease, by an efficient and timely removal of nuisances, it is 
just and reasonable to claim for that system, a portion of the 
credit for that freedom from disease, which, subsequently to 
their adoption, has resulted, in a degree, so extraordinary. 
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The residue of what was then said upon this topic, I repeat, 

as being important enough to be reiterated. 

"I am thus distinct in alluding to this subject, because the 

removal of the nuisances of a city is a laborious, difficult, and 
repulsive service, requiring much previous arrangement and 

constant vigilance, and is attended with frequent disappoint- 
ment of endeavours, whence it happens there is a perpetual 
natural tendency, in those, intrusted with municipal affairs, to 
throw the trouble and responsibility of it upon subordinate 
agents and contractors; and very plausible arguments of 
economy may be adduced in favour of such a system. But if 
experience and reflection have given certainty to my mind upon 
any subject, it is upon this, that upon the right conduct of this 
branch of the police, the executive powers of a City should be 
made directly responsible, more than for any other ; and that 
it can never, for any great length of time, be executed well, 
except by agents under its immediate controul ; and whose 
labours it may command, at all times, in any way, which the 
necessities, continually varying, and often impossible to be an- 
ticipated, of a City, in this respect, require." 

" In the whole sphere of municipal duties, there are none 
more important than those, which relate to the removal of those 
substances, whose exhalations injuriously affect the air. A 
pure atmosphere is to a city, what a good conscience is to an 
individual — a perpetual source of comfort, tranquillity and 
self-respect." 

In relation to what has been done for the support of public 
education — considering the multiplied and pressing objects of 
attention, necessarily occurring, in the first years of a new 
organization of government, I know not that a greater degree 
of support of this branch of public service could have been 
justly given, or reasonably expected, than has occurred. 
Under our ancient institutions, the scale of appropriations, for 
this object, was, of all others, the most liberal and complete. 
It was found, in 1823, with an annual expenditure of $44,500. 
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It ia left, at this day, with one of $56,000. In the interval, 
two school houses have been built, and sites purchased, at an 
additional direct expenditure of upwards of $55,000. In ad- 
dition to which, the House of Reformation of Juvenile Offend- 
ers, which is, In fact, a. school of most important character, 
has been established and supported at an expense, already 
incurred, of upwards of $1(»,000. 

But the High School for girls has been suspended. As, on 
this topic, I have reason to think very gross misrepresentations 
and falsehoods have been circulated, in every form of the 
tongue and the press, I shall speak plainly. It being, in fact, 
a subject, on which my opinion has, at no time, been concealed. 

This school was adopted, declaredly as "an experiment." It 
was placed under the immediate care of its known authors. It 
may be truly said that its impracticability was proved, before it 
went into operation. The pressure for admission at the first 
examination of candidates, the discontent of the parents of 
those rejected, the certainty of far greater pressure and discon- 
tent, which must occur in future years, satisfied every reflecting 
inind, that, however desirable, the scheme of giving a high 
classical education, equal about to a college education, to all 
the girls of a city, whose parents would wish them to be thus 
educated, at the expense of the city, was just us impracticable, 
as to give such an one to all the boys of it, at the city's 
expense. Indeed mora bo, because girls, not being drawn 
away from the college, by preparation for a profession, or 
trade, would have nothing, except their marriage, to prevent 
their parents from availing of it. No funds of any city could 
endure the expense. 

The next project was so to model the school, as that although 
professedly established for the benefit of all, it might be kept 
and maintained, at the expense of the city, for the benefit of 
iliejeto. The School Committee were divided equally, on the 
resulting questions. The subject was finally postponed by the 
casting vote of the chairman. As all agreed, that if the school 
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was to be maintained, according to its original conception, new 
and great appropriations were necessary, the Chairman was 
directed to make a report, on the whole subject, to the City 
Council. The report indicated, that, in such case, appropria- 
tions were indispensably necessary, but did not recommend 
them, because a majority of the Committee were not favorable 
to the project. That report was printed and circulated through- 
out the city. A year has elapsed, and not an individual, in 
cither branch of the City Council, has brought forward the 
question of its revival, by moving the necessary appropriations. 

No shield has ever before been protruded, by the individual, 
principally assailed, as a defence against the calumnies, which 
have been circulated, on this subject. It has now been alluded 
to, more for the sake of other honourable men, who have, for a 
like cause, been assailed by evil tongues and evil pens, than 
for his own. 

In all this, there is nothing uncommon, or unprecedented. 
The public officer, who, from a sense of public duty, dares to 
cross strong interests, in their way to gratification, at the public 
expense, always has had, and ever will have, meted to him the 
same measure. The beaten course is first, to slander, in order 
to intimidate; and if that fail, then to slander, in order 
to sacrifice. He, who loves his office, better than his duty, 
will yield, and be flattered — as long as he is a tool. He who 
loves his duty better than his office, will stand erect, — and 
take his fate. 

All schools, requiring high qualifications as the condition of 
admission, are essentially schools for the benefit, comparatively, 
of a very few. The higher the qualification, the greater the 
exclusion. Those, whose fortunes permit them to avail them- 
selves of private instruction, for their children, during their 
early years — men highly educated themselves, who have 
leisure and ability to attend to the education of their own 
children, and thus raise them, at the prescribed age to the 
required qualification — will chiefly enjoy the privilege. To 
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the rest of the community, consisting of parents not possessing 
these advantages, admission to them is a lottery, in which there 
is a hundred blanks to a prize. The scheme to reduce the 
school to an attendance of one year, seems to be a needless 
multiplication of schools and of expense;- as it is plainly far 
better that a year should be added to the continuance in the 
Common Schools, and their course of instruction proportion- 
ably elevated. 

The great interest of society is identified with her Common 
Schools. These belong to the mass of the people. Let the 
people take care lest (he funds, which ought to he devoted ex- 
clusively to the improvement and elevation, of these Common 
Schools, thus essentially theirs, be diverted to schools of high 
qualification. Under whatever pretence established, their neces- 
sary tendency is to draw away, not only funds, but also interest, 
and attention, from the Common Schools. The sound prin- 
ciple upon thit subject seems to be, that the standard of pub- 
lic education should be raised to the greatest desirable and 
practicable height ; but thai it should be effected by raising 
the standard of the Common Schools. 

In respect of what has been done, in support of public 
morals ; — when this administration first came into power, the 
policehad no comparative effect. The City possessed no House 
of Correction, and the natural inmates of that establishment 
were in our streets, — on our "hills," — or on our commons, — 
disgusting the delicate, offending the good, and intimidating 
the fearful. There were parts of the city, over which no honest 
man dared to pass, in the night time. So proud there, and un- 
controlled, was the dominion of crime. The executive of the 
city was seriously advised not to meddle with those haunts, 
their reformation being a task altogether impracticable. 

It was attempted. The success is known. Who, at this 
day, sees begging in our streets ? 1 speak generally, — a tran- 
sient case may occur. But there is none systematic. At this 
day, I speak it confidently, there is no part of the city, through 
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which the most timid may not walk, by day, or by night, with- 
out cause of fear of personal violence. What streets present 
more stillness, in the night time? 

Where, in a city of equal population, are there fewer in- 
stances of those crimes, to which all populous places are subject? 

« 

Doubtless much of this condition of things is owing to the 
orderly habits of our citizens, but much, also, is attributable to 
the vigilance, which has made vice tremble in its haunts, and 
fly to cities where the air is more congenial to it ; which, by 
pursuing the lawless vender of spirituous liquor, — denying 
licences to the worst of that class, — or revoking them as soon 
as found in improper hands, — has checked crime, in its first 
6 1 ages, and introduced, into these establishments, a salutary 
fear. By the effect of this system, notwithstanding, in these 
six years, the population of the city has been increased at least 
fifteen thousand; the number of licensed houses has been 
diminished from 679 to 554. 

Let it be remembered, that this state of things has been 
effected, without the addition of one man to the ancient arm of 
the police. The name of police officer has, indeed, been 
changed to City Marshal. The venerable old Charter number 
of twenty Jour constables still continue, the entire array of City 
police. And eighty watchmen, of whom never more than 
eighteen are out at a time, constitute the whole nocturnal host 
of police militant, to maintain the peace and vindicate the 
wrongs of upwards of sixty thousand citizens. 

If it be asked, why more have not been provided, — I 
answer, — it has frequently been under consideration. But, 
on a view of all circumstances, and experience having hitherto 
proved the present number enough, there seemed no occasion 
to increase it, from any general theory of its want of proportion 
to the population ; — seeing that practically there seemed to be 
as many as were necessary. 

The good, which has been attained, and no man can deny it 
is great, has been effected by directing, unremittingly the force 
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i f the Executive power to the haunts of vice, in its first stages, 
ml to the favourite resorts of crime, in its last. 

To diminish the number of licensed dram shops and tippling 
houses;— to keep a vigilant eye over those, which are li- 
censed, — to revoke without fear, or favour, the licenses of 
*bose, who were found violating the law ; — to break up public 
ances in the brothels; — to keep the light and terrors of the 
_iw directed upon the resorts of the lawless, thereby preventing 
any place becoming dangerous by their congregation j or they 
nd their associates, becoming insolent, through sense of 
trength and numbers; — these have been the means. And 
hese means, faithfully applied, are better than armies of con- 
tables nnd watchmen. They have been applied, with as much 
earlessness, as though the executive office was not elective : 
without regarding the fact, that the numerous class, thus 
offended, their landlords, dependents and coadjutors, had votes 
and voices in City Elections. So far as these classes had any 
influence, on a recent event, and it must have been small, the 
cause is not a matter of regret, but of pride. 

Without pressing these topics further into detail, and without 
stating how the condition of things was found, at the coming in 
of this administration, because the faithful men, who executed 
the ancient town government, did as much as the form of the 
organization, under which they acted, permitted ; I shall sim- 
ply state, in one view, how the City affairs, in respects not yet 
alluded to, have been left. 

Every interest of the City, so far as has come to the knowl- 
edge of the City government, has been considered, maintained 
and as far as practicable, arranged. All the real estate of the 
City, surveyed and estimated. Plans of it prepared. The 
whole analyzed and presented, in one view, for the benefit of 
those, who come after. The difficulties of the voting lists 
laboriously investigated, and the sources of error ascertained, 
and in a great degree, remedied. The streets widened, — -the 
crooked straightened, — the great avenues, paved and enlarged. 
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They, and other public places, ornamented. — Heights lev- 
elled; — declivities smoothed, or diminished. The common 
sewers regulated and made more capacious. New streets, of 
great width and utility, in the centre of population, obtained ; — 
without cost to the City. Its markets made commodious. New 
public edifices, in the old City and at South Boston, erected. 
The old repaired and ornamented. 

These things have been done, not indeed to the extent, which 
might be desired, but to a degree, as great, considering the 
time, as could reasonably, be anticipated. 

But then — "the City Debt,"— " the taxes, n — "we are 
on the eve of bankruptcy." — " The citizens are oppressed by 
the weight of assessments, produced by these burdens." Such 
are the hollow sounds, which come up from the Halls of cau- 
cussing discontent ! 

The state of the City Debt has recently been displayed by 
official authority ; — by which it appears, that, after deducting 
funds, in the hands of the Committee for the reduction of the 
City Debt, and also the amount of bonds, well secured by mort- 
gages, payable to the City, the exact City Debt amounts to 
$637,256.66 cts. ; concerning which subject, I undertake to 
maintain two positions : — 

1st. It has not been, and never can be, a burden ; — that 
is — it has not been, and never will be, felt in the taxes. 

2d. So far from City bankruptcy, the state of its resources 
is one of enviable prosperity. 

It may be stated, with sufficient accuracy, that the present 
City Debt, is entirely the result of operations, which obtained, 
for the City, the New Faneuil Hall Market, the City Wharf, 
and land North of the block of stores on North Market Street ; 
and of those, which gave it, free of incumbrance, the lands, 
West of Charles and Pleasant Streets. 

Now, this property, thus nexolxj acquired, by these operations, 
for which the City Debt was incurred, may be exchanged, no 
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intelligent man can doubt, at any hour, in the market, for an 
amount equal to the entire City Debt. 

The property, thus acquired, now in actual unincumbered, 
undisputed, possession of the City, consists, 

1. Of the New Market and its site estimated by its annual 
incomes, ($2G,000,) which are, in their nature, permanent, 
and must increase rather than diminish, at . . $500,000 

2. City wharf, estimated by aome at $100,000 

— on this occasion, it is put down at . . $75,000 

3. 8528 ieet of land, on both sides of the Mill 
Creek, and the new streets, now completing 
in that vicinity — on this occasion estimated 
at, as an unquestionable price, although its 
real value probably greatly exceeds 

4. Twenty-eight acres and a half of land West 
of Charles and Pleasant Streets, exceeding 
1,200,000 square feet, estimated only at 10 
cents ; which, how far, it is exceeded by the 
fact, my fellow-citizens understand, is set 

down at $120,000 



2,000 



$707,000 
Consisting of a real estate, of an unquestionable value, ex- 
ceeding seven hundred thousand dollars, as an offset for a 
debt of six hundred and thirty seven thousand dollars. 

It may confidently, be said, that no capitalist, of intelligence, 
and resources, equal to the purchase, would hesitate, an hour, 
to contract, on condition of a transfer of that property, to 
assume the whole City Debt. Should I eay, he would give a 
hundred thousand dollars, as a bonus for the bargain, I should 
probably come nearer the truth. Am I not justified, then, in 
my position, that the marketable value of the real estate, ac- 
quired and left to the City, by that administration, greatly 
exceeds the amount of debt it has left? The scales are not 
simply even, they greatly preponderate iu favour of the value 
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of the property, above the debt. It is no answer to this to say, 
that the property thus newly acquired, is of a nature, or value, 
so important to the City, that it ought never to be disposed of. 
This is probably true; — at least of a very great part of it. 
But what of this? Does not the fact show, that greatly as the 
marketable value of the property exceeds the debt, the value of 
it, in its interest or importance to the City, greatly exceeds 
even that marketable value? After this, have I not a right to 
assert, according to the usual and justifiable forms of expres- 
sion, under circumstances of this kind, that, so far as respects 
the operations of the administration, now passing aioay, 
they have left the City incumbered with no debt ; because 
they have left it possessed of a newly acquired real property, 
far greater, in marketable value, than the whole debt it has 
incurred? 

Again, it has not only done this, but when this subject is 
considered with reference to annual income received, and an- 
nual interest to be paid, it will be found, that this administra- 
tion leaves the City, with a property, in real estate, and bonds, 
and mortgages, the income and interest of which, amounts to 
fifty two thousand dollars, while the annual interest of the 
debt, which it leaves, is only forty seven thousand dollars. 

If, then, the annual income of the property left be now, and 
ever must be, far greater than the annual interest of the debt 
incurred,— if the newly acquired real estate is, and always 
must be, far greater, in marketable value, than the whole 
amount of that debt, has not this administration a right to say, 
that, so far as respects its financial operations it has left the 
City incumbered with no burden and no debt. 

If there is no debt, then there is no bankruptcy. Whatever 
estate the City now has, over and above, that, which is above 
specified, is so much clear and unincumbered property, to be 
used, or improved, for its advancement, or relief, in all future 
times and emergencies ; according to the wisdom and fidelity 
of succeeding administrations. Unless, indeed, that wisdom 
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direct, as it, probably, will, that the property above specified, 
obtained for the City, by this administration, shall be kept, as 
the best possible investment of City capital; and the proceeds 
of the other lands applied to the discharge of the debt, incurred 
for the purchase of the property thus acquired. 

Now what is that clear, unincumbered City property, which 
remains, after deducting that, thus newly acquired 1 } It con- 
sists, of nothing less, as appears by the official report of the 
committee on public lands, than upwards of five million, three 
hundred thousand feet of land on the neck, and in different 
parts of the City — lands, capable of being sold, without any 
possible objection, — lands belonging to the House of Industry, 
amounting to sixty acres, — and a township of land in the state 
of Maine, being neither of them included in this estimate. 

Without taking into consideration then, the encouragement 
given to our mechanic interests; — to the influx of capital and 
population, which have been necessarily the effect of the activity 
of capita], induced by the measures of the City government; 
and confining myself to the single consideration of the amount 
and uniuc umbered state of the real property of the City, am I 
not justified in the assertion that it is, in respect op its 

FINANCIAL RESOURCES, ONE OF ENVIABLE PROSPERITY? 

But " the taxes," — " the taxes " are heavy beyond all pre- 
cedent. In answer to which, I state, that the taxes have not 
increased in a ratio equal to the actual increase of property 
and population. The assessors' books will show, that the 
ratio of taxation has been less, in everyyear of the seven years, 
in which the City government has had existence, than was 
the ratio of any year, in the next preceding seven years of the 
Town government ; — one year only excepted ; and even in 
this, it was less, than in one of those next preceding seven 
years, above mentioned. Comparing the average of the ratios 
of these two periods of seven years, together, it will be found, 
that while the average of the ratios of seven years of the Town 
government was eight dollars and fifteen cents, the average 
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of the ratios of the seven years of the City government has 
been only seven dollars and twenty seven cents. 

I might here close. But there have been objections, made 
publicly to this Executive, which, although apparently of a 
personal nature, are, in fact, objections to the principles, oil 
which he has conducted his office. Now, in the particular re- 
lation, in which that Executive stood to his office, it was his 
duty well to consider those principles ; since they might become 
precedents; and give a character and tone, to succeeding 
administrations. He has uniformly acted under a sense of this 
relation, and of the obligations resulting from it ; and, inten- 
tionally, has done nothing, or omitted nothing, without con- 
templating it. On this account, it may be useful to state those 
objections and answer them. And first, it has been said, 
" The Mayor assumes too much upon himself. He places him- 
self at the head of all committees. He prepares all reports. 
He permits nothing to be done but by his agency. He docs 
not sit, solemn, and dignified, in his chair, and leave general 
superintendence to others ; but he is every where, and about 
every thing; — in the street; — at the docks; — among the 
common sewers ; — no place but what is vexed by his pres- 
ence." 

In reply to this objection I lay my hand first on the City 
Charter, — which is in these words: — "It shall be the duty 
of the Mayor, to be vigilant and active, at all times, in causing 
the laws, for the government of said City, to be duly executed 
and put in force ; — to inspect the conduct of all subordinate 
officers, in the government thereof, and, as far as in his power, 
to cause all negligence, carelessness, and positive violations of 
duty to be duly prosecuted and punished. — It shall be his 
duty, from time to time, to communicate to both branches of 
the City Council, all such information, and recommend all such 
measures, as may tend to the improvement of the finances, the 
police, health, cleanliness, comfort and ornament of the City." 
Now let it be remembered, that to the performance of these 
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duties be was sworn ; and that be is willing to admit, that he 
considers an oath, taken before God, as a serious affair; — 
mod that having taken an oath to do such services, he is not of 
a spirit, which can go to sleep, or to rest, after shifting the per- 
formance of them upon others. 

As to his " seeing to every thing," who hag a belter right, 
than be, who, at least, by popular opinion, if not by the City 
Giarter, i* made responsible for every thing) 

Besides, why ia it not as true, in affaire of police as of agri- 
culture, that " the eye of the master, does more work than both 
his hands." 

If those, who made these objections intended, "by doing 
every thing," that he has been obstinate, wilful, or overbearing, 
in respect of those, with whom he lias been associated, I cheer- 
fully appeal to you, Gentlemen, how willingly on all occasions, 
he has yielded his opinion to yours ; and how readily he has 
submitted, whatever he has written to your corrections. If he 
took upon himself generally, the character of draughtsman of 
reports, it was because your labours were gratuitous, and for 
his, — a salary was received. It was because he deemed it but 
just, that the "hireling'* should bear the heat and burden both 
of the day and the labour. 

Great assiduity and labour did appear to him, essential 
requisites, to the well performance of duty, in that office. He 
could not persuade himself that the intelligent and industrious 
community, which possess this metropolis, could ever be 
satisfied, in that station, with an indolent, selfish, or timid 
temper ; or with any one, possessed of a vulgar or criminal 
ambition. 

I cannot refrain, on the present occasion, from expressing 
the happiness, with which I now yield this place to a Gentle- 
man, possessing so many eminent qualifications ; whose talents 
will enable htm, to appreciate, so readily, the actual state of 
things ; who will be so capable of correcting what has been 
amiss ; changing what has been wrong ; and of maintaining 
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what has been right. May he be happy ! and long enjoy the 
honours, and the confidence, his fellow citizens have bestowed ! 

And now, Gentlemen, standing as I do, in this relation, for 
the last time, in your presence, and that of my fellow citizens, 
— about to surrender, forever, a station full of difficulty, of 
labour and temptation, — in which I have been called to very 
arduous duties, — affecting the rights, property, and at times, 
the liberty of others ; — concerning which, the perfect line of 
rectitude, — though desired, — was not always to be clearly 
discerned ; in which great interests have been placed within my 
controul, under circumstances, in which it would have been 
easy to advance private ends, and sinister projects, — under 
these circumstances, I inquire — as I have a right to inquire ; — 
for in the course of the recent contest, insinuations have been 
cast against my integrity — in this long management of your 
affairs, — whatever errors have been committed, — and, doubt- 
less, there have been many, — have you found in me any thing 
selfish, — any thing personal, — any thing mercenary ? 

In the simple language of an ancient Seer, I say — "Behold, 
here I am. — Witness against me* Whom have I defrauded? 
Whom have I oppressed ? At whose hands, have I received 
any bribe?" 

Six years ago, when I had the honour first to address the 
City Council, in anticipation of the event, which has now oc- 
curred, the following expressions were used ; — "In administer- 
ing the police, in executing the laws, in protecting the rights 
and promoting the prosperity of the City, its first officer will 
be, necessarily, beset and assailed by individual interests ; by 
rival projects ; by personal influences ; by party passions. The 
more firm and inflexible he is, in maintaining the rights, and in 
pursuing the interests of the City, the greater is the probability 
of his becoming obnoxious to the censure of all, whom he causes 
to be prosecuted, or punished; — of all, whose passions he 
thwarts ; — of all, whose interests he opposes." 

The day, and the event, have come. — I retire — as in that 
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first address, I told my fellow citizens, — "if, in conformity 
with the experience of other republics, faithful exertion should 
be followed by loss of favour and confidence," — I should re- 
tire ; — " rejoicing, — not indeed, with a public and patriotic, — 
but with a private and individual joy, for I shall retire, with a 
consciousness, weighed against which, all human suffrages are 
but as the light dust of the balance.* 
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In Common Council, Jan. 6, 1829* 

Ordered, That Messrs. Gibbehs, Gould, and Turjtbk, be a Committee to 
wait oo the Mayor and request a copy of his Communication made to the 
City Council this day, for publication. 

Attest, THOMAS CLARK, Clerk. 
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Gentlemen of the City Council, 

Nothing could be more unexpected by me, than the circum- 
stances, by the result of which I find myself in this place. 
After nearly thirty years of occupation in public affairs, with 
but short intermissions, I resigned my seat in the National 
Legislature, with an intense desire and, as I thought, unalter- 
able purpose of passing the few years that might remain for me, 
in a private station. The objects for which I became a humble 
actor in the political scene were attained. The tempest which 
uprooted the institutions of the old world had subsided. The 
broils which had agitated and endangered our own country 
and kept the minds of all who took part in them in a state of 
discomfort were extinguished. The Constitution was preserved, 
the Government wise, and the people happy. Opportunity 
had been afforded of supporting by my feeble aid, an adminis- 
tration which under a different aspect of affairs I had opposed. 
The public favour, and confidence, both in measure and duration 
had exceeded my estimate of my own pretensions, and though 
it was not to be dissembled that this favour was in the wane, I 
carried into retirement the consolation that if my services had 
not been valuable neither had they been expensive to my 
country ; as I had never sought nor lingered long in any office 
of emolument. And I indulged the hope that having done 
nothing to forfeit the approbation of my friends, the rigorous 
judgment formed of my conduct by those from whose political 
system I had formerly the misfortune to dissent would not 
follow me beyond the tomb, and that the candid and charitable 
portion of them would not finally withhold from my motives 
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and intentions, the justice which I have never been consciously 
backward to render to theirs. From this retirement I have 
been called by my Fellow Citizens, for a short season, under 
circumstances which make it a duty to obey their will. Their 
invitation was the more grateful as it was spontaneous. And 
great indeed will be my gratification, if by cooperating with 
you, I shall be considered as having in any reasonable measure 
requited a demonstration of good will from my Fellow Citizens 
so flattering and honourable to me. 

It is now my province and it will soon become my duty to 
communicate to you such information as may be requisite, and 
to recommend such measures as may seem to be conducive to 
the best interests of our city. But I stand merely upon the 
threshold of an office, with the interior of which most of yon 
arc more familiar than myself. I can touch only upon general 
topics, assuring you however, that I will apply my entire time 
and attention to master the business of this department, and to 
apprise you of such details as you have right to expect. And 
the utmost exertion of my faculties shall not be wanting incon- 
stant and united effort to cherish and extend the prosperity of 
the interesting concerns committed to our charge. It is indeed 
fortunate for us all that the administration of this department 
has hitherto been conducted under the auspices of those, whose 
different qualifications were eminently adapted to the varying 
exigencies of the station which they successively occupied. 
The novel experiment of city government was commenced by 
your first lamented Mayor with the circumspection and delicacy 
which belonged to his character, and which were entirely 
judicious and opportune. He felt and respected the force of 
ancient and honest prejudices. His aim was to allure, not to 
compel. To reconcile by gentle reform, not to revolt by 
startling innovation, so that while he led us into a new and 
fairer creation, we felt ourselves surrounded by the scenes and 
comforts of home. His successor entered upon office with the 
characteristic energy of his distinguished talents. He felt that 
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the hoar had arrived for more radical reformation, and that the 
minds of the citizens were ripe for greater change and more 
permanent improvements and he devoted an assiduity that can 
never be surpassed to a developement and application of the 
resources of the city which have materially contributed to its 
ornament, comfort, health, accommodation and in all respects 
lasting advantage. We are surrounded on all sides with the 
monuments of this enterprising disinterested zeal. But they 
could not be consummated without expense. This affords to 
some a serious subject of speculation on the future, and to others 
of complaint. But after such cursory examination of the state 
of our finances as time and opportunity have enabled me to 
make since I found it to be a duty, I perceive indeed the neces- 
sity of strict economy, but no just cause for uneasiness or com- 
plaint. Documents just made public, shew the outstanding 
funded debt, (after deducting the amount of good and con- 
vertible securities,) is about six-hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand dollars. For the gradual extinguishment of this debt, 
provision is made by standing regulations appropriating fifteen 
thousand dollars annually from the city tax ; — the balances in 
the Treasury at the end of the year, monies arising from the 
sales of real estate and payments made on account of the prin- 
cipal of bonds and notes. This process may be accelerated at 
your pleasure by providing for a more rapid sale of the City 
Lands. — A subject on which I will be better prepared than I 
am at this moment, to give an opinion. The appropriation for 
the expense of the current financial year which begins in May 
was three hundred twenty-eight thousand, six hundred twenty- 
five dollars, of which the assessed taxes constitute an amount 
of two hundred thirty-five thousand dollars. It is not per- 
ceived at present that this sum can be diminished. But while 
unceasing attention is due to the devising of ways and means 
for alleviating taxes, there is encouragement to presume that if 
this cannot be effected by lessening the nominal amount ; an 
increasing population and resources by bringing to the support 
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of the burden a greater contribution of strength will diminish 
its pressure on the individual. 

In relation to the debt itself, it should be remembered that 
we retain in a great measure at least, the value received. Our 
money has not evaporated in airy speculations, or been lavished 
in corrupt expenditures. Works of permanent utility have been 
established. The market-house, house of industry, prison, 
schools and other substantial monuments have been erected. 
Our crooked paths have been made straight and widened, nnd 
new avenues have been opened. The benefit of these and of 
some other improvements will extend to many generations yet to 
come, and those which immediately succeed should be content to 
share a fair apportionment of the equivalent paid ; should it be 
necessary or convenient to procrastinate a total redemption of 
the debt. It is possible that the scale on which some of these 
improvements were projected is somewhat in anticipation of 
future exigencies. But it is doubtful whether great plans with- 
out this ingredient would deserve to be regarded as improve- 
ments, supposing the City destined to advance in prosperity. 
On the other supposition no great plan would in fact be an im- 
provement, for none such should be undertaken. If a market 
would barely accommodate those who resort to it this year, in- 
convenience would arise the next year. The same remark is 
applicable to school-houses, to streets and in a degree to all 
public buildings. We must proceed, (certainly with discre- 
tion,) on the presumption that population and wealth have not 
come to a stand, and if none of us would now be ready to sur- 
render these appendages in return for the price of the purchase, 
that consideration should go far towards reconciling us to the 
conditions on which we have obtained them. 

From the great improvements which were required by the 
necessities of the City two inconveniences have arisen, which 
were unavailable and will it is believed be temporary. First, a 
sudden transfer of value from some parts of the city to others, 
by which the proprietors of old estates have been injured, while 
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by the increase of accommodation beyond the demand, the pur- 
chasers of the new have failed to realize the fair profits of their 
investments. Secondly, the City became a purchaser of lands 
to sell again and thus far a competitor with individuals, in 
private enterprise. Probably therefore the time has come, 
when prudence may recommend a pause from great and expen- 
sive attempts and it may be incumbent on us who are entrusted 
with this year's administration, to look rather to the preserva- 
tion and completion of what has been finished or commenced 
than to new undertakings. There is however wanting to the 
City a convenience of which, it is ventured to assert, it should 
never lose sight. An abundant supply of wholesome water. 
The object has been placed before the City Council on a former 
occasion by my predecessor in striking relief, and I am free to 
avow my conviction of the correctness of the views by him ex- 
hibited in relation to it. 

Another object however is lately brought into view by the 
spirit of the age we live in, the importance of which, if within 
the reach of the city, it would not be easy to exaggerate. A 
communication with the country by railway. This city from 
its earliest foundation has been advancing in a regular progres- 
sion of populousness and wealth. And though in both these 
respects, it has not kept pace with some other cities, yet the 
population has increased in a ratio sufficiently indicative of its 
prosperous tendencies, and wealth continues to bear a greater 
proportion to population, than is perhaps elsewhere to be seen. 
So long as these advantages shall continue, the growth of our 
sister cities will furnish no cause of envy or regret. The time 
which has elapsed since the treaty of Ghent, enables us to form 
a sufficiently correct estimate of the probable operation of circum- 
stances on the interests of this city in any other period of peace 
of the same duration. We have experienced all the vicissitudes 
of business which arise from a transition from war to peace, and 
the efforts made by commerce both external and internal to ad- 
just themselves to new positions and to surmount the embarrass- 
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mcnts and cone equences inseparable from such change. Among 
theee may be reckoned the fluctuation of trade with foreign 
countries, the perplexities growing out of their commercial reg- 
ulations and on the whole its sensible diminution. The effect* 
of excessive exports and imports. The occasional drains and 
refluxes of specie. The corresponding increase of the coasting 
trade. The alternations of scarcity and surplus in the money 
market by tbe operations of the banking system. The rise and 
progress of the manufacturing interests and the variations in 
the employment afforded to the middling and labouring classes 
of our fellow citizens. The result of these mutations proves 
the condition of our city to be Bound and vigorous. Great for- 
tunes arc no longer accumulated, but judicious enterprise and 
honest industry are generally rewarded by competent gain. 
The mechanic is employed and the labourer receives bis hire. 
This state of things demands our highest gratitude to the giver 
of all good, and justifies the inference that if we can maintain 
our natural resources and connexions we shall find no cause for 
despondence. But it is not to be disguised that these connex- 
ions are menaced with interruptions and diversions, requiring 
exertion and vigilance to obviate their effects. All parts of the 
Union but New-England are alive to the importance of estab- 
lishing and perfecting the means of communication by land tod 
water. Tbe magic of raising States and cities in our country 
to sudden greatness seems mainly to consist in the instituting of 
Canals and Rail Roods. The choice therefore is .not left to us 
of reaping the fruits of our natural resources and abstaining 
from all part in these enterprises. This State and City must 
be up and doing or the streams of our prosperity will seek new 
Channels, — We must preserve our inter communication with 
each other and our Sister States by the methods which they 
adopt or we shall be left insulated. Our planet cannot stand 
still, but may go backward without a miracle. The question 
will arise and we must prepare to meet it, not whether Bail 
Roads are subjects of lucrative speculation, but whether they 
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be not indispensable to save this State and City from insignifi- 
cance and decay. It would be quite premature to enlarge in a 
dissertation on particulars connected with this subject. — - Unless 
the surveys and calculations of skilful persons employed in thU 
business are fallacious, there is no doubt that a Rail Road from 
this city to the Hudson may be made with no greater elevation 
in any part than is found between the head of Long Wharf and 
the Old State House ; and that the income would pay the in- 
terest of the capital employed. Reports and documents from 
Commissioners, appointed by the Legislature, may it is believed, 
be expected at an early day ; should they be as favourable as is 
anticipated, to the practicability of the undertaking, they will 
present to our citizens and to us, materials for more grave con- 
sideration, than can arise from any other subject. I will not 
trust myself to express the joy I should feel in ascertaining that 
the undertaking is not only feasible, but within the compass of 
the resources of the state or city, or of enterprising individuals, 
or of all united ; and that they would be so applied. These 
feelings, however, will never I trust, stimulate me to recommend 
measures that shall not have undergone and been found equal 
to sustain the closest scrutiny. It is now intended merely by 
general allusion, to invite you to turn your thoughts to the 
subject, and to familiarize yourselves to reflect upon the probable, 
(I may say) certain effects of a communication, which, by 
connecting this City with the Hudson, would open a market to 
the regions beyond it ; and be realised in their immediate in- 
fluence, in every house, wharf store and workshop. Nor would 
the consequences be less propitious to the country through 
which it would pass — converting its wastes into villages, its 
forests into fields — its fields into Gardens, and the timber and 
granite of its mountains into Gold. While on the one side, 
public attention will be attracted towards facilitating intercourse 
by land, great advantages would result on the other, from an 
extended plan of steam navigation, to Maine, and to the British 
Provinces, and to the Island of Nantucket. The apathy 
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hitherto prevailing in relation to this scheme is unaccountable. 
But as the success of it can be expected only from individual 
enterprise, it is mentioned merely for the sake uf respectfully 
commending it to the patronage of your separate opinions and 
influence out of doors. 

Gentlemen, I will now bespeak your indulgence for a few 
moments, upon a matter which though not directly appertain- 
ing to the municipal sphere, may not when candidly weighed, 
be regarded as misplaced and unseasonable on this occasion. 
Ii is quite apparent to all our Fellow Citizens that the honour 
of the chair which I now occupy is not the fruit of any party 
struggle. With the friends of former days, whose constancy 
can never be forgotten, others have been pleased to unite (and 
to honour me with their suffrages,) who hold in high disappro- 
bation the part I formerly took in political affairs. Their 
support of me on this occasion is no symptom of a change of 
their sentiment in that particular — I presume not to infer 
from it even a mitigation of the rigour with which my public 
conduct has been judged. But it is not presumptuous to take 
for granted, that those who have favoured me with their coun- 
tenance on this occasion, confide in my sense of the obligation 
of veracity, and of the aggravated profligacy that would attend 
a violation of it, standing here in the presence of God and my 
country — On this faith, I feel myself justified by circum- 
stances to avail myself of this occasion — the first, and 
probably the last, so appropriate that will be in my power, 
distinctly nnd solemnly to assert, that at no time in the course 
of my life have I been present at any meeting of individuals 
public or private — of the many or the few ; or privy to cor- 
respondence of whatever description, in which any proposition 
having for object the dissolution of the Union, or its dismem- 
berment in any shape or a separate confederacy, or a forcible 
resistance to the Government or laws was ever made or 
debated. That I have no reason to believe that any such 
scheme was ever meditated by distinguished individuals of the 
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old Federal party. But on the other hand every reason which 
habits of intimacy and communion of sentiment with most of 
them afforded, for the persuasion that they looked to the re- 
mote possibility of such events as the most to be deprecated of 
all calamities, and that they would have received any serious 
proposal calculated for those ends as a paroxysm of political 
delirium. This statement will bear internal evidence of truth 
to all who reflect that among those men were some by the fire- 
aides of whose ancestors the principles of the Union and 
Independence of these States were first asserted and digested — 
from which was taken the coal that kindled the hallowed flame 
of the revolution — from whose ashes the American Eagle rose 
into life. Others who had conducted the measures and the 
armies of that revolution — Solomons in Council, and Sam- 
sons in Combat. Others who assisted at the birth of the 
Federal Constitution, and watched over its infancy with 
paternal anxiety. And I may add to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, that all of them regarded its safety and success, as 
the best hope of this people, and the last hope of the friends 
of liberty throughout the world. Are treasonable or disloyal 
plots or purposes consistent with these relations? It would 
seem to be hardly conceivable. Yet it is possible. The lost 
Arch Angels cabaled and revolted against the Government of 
Heaven — Favourites rioting in the sunshine of royal favour have 
turned Traitors to their King ; and republicans sickening with 
the higher glory of the love and confidence of the people have 
enslaved them to factions and sold them to Tyrants ; such foul 
conspiracies may have been in our times. But should they be 
credited without evidence proportioned to their probable enor- 
mity? Without doings as well as sayings? Without any 
evidence whatever? Secret cabals and plots are the constant 
theme of suspicion and accusation in times of political excite- 
ment, and they can be disaffirmed only by the simple negation 
of the parties accused until the proofs are adduced. Are 
unguarded slips of the tongue or passionate invectives proofs 
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which ought to satisfy impartial minds. Surely it is not for the 
honour or prosperity of this city or of any party, that it should 
be stigmatized as the Head quarters not of good principles but 
of Treasonable machinations. The discredit of the malaria 
once fixed would affect the reputation of all. The distinction 
between leaders and led bo insulting to freemen who are sup- 
posed to come under the latter denomination will not be 
recognised, and if you are known to come from the infected 
district, those who hold their nostrils and avoid you, will not 
stop to enquire whether the plague were in your own family. 
I again express my hope that these remarks will not be con- 
sidered ill timed. They are 11 testimony offered in defence of 
the memory of the honoured dead and of patriotic survivors who 
have not the same opportunity of speaking for themselves. 
Their object is not personal favour, though I am free to admit 
that I am not indifferent to the desire of removing doubts nnd 
giving satisfaction to the minds of any who by a magnanimous 
pledge of kind feelings towards me, have a claim upon me for 
every candid explanation and assurance in my power to afford. 
Moreover the harmony of our fellow citizens may be promoted 
by a right understanding of these matters. The history of 
Republican States and cities is soon told. Parties grow up 
from honest difference of opinion on the policy of measures. 
In process of time the subject of controversy dies a natural 
death ; and if personal animosities could be buried in the same 
grave all would be well. In that event the people would have 
a respite from party struggle and when new contests and dis- 
sensions should arise, they would again choose sides from 
principle and take a new departure from each other free from 
the fetters and irritation of former alliances. The virulent 
humours of the body politic would not collect in the old wounds, 
but be again dispersed and cured by the course of nature. But 
this happy termination of political strife with its original causes 
seems not to accord with experience. The names and badges 
and attitude, of parties are preserved; antipathies become 
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habits, men resolve to differ eternally without cause, for the 
mere reason of having once differed for good cause. One por- 
tion of the people is excluded by the other from the public 
service. Parties become factions. The torch of discord blazes 
while the fire of patriotism expires and the fierce and unholy 
passions which have rent the Republic, survive its ruin. May 
our beloved city prove an exception to these sad examples. 

Gentlemen, the duties on which we are about to enter, are 
not classed with those of high political dignity. But if they 
are less fascinating to the ambitious, they are not without 
attraction to the benevolent. We are entrusted with the care 
of institutions, which have a daily bearing upon the morals, 
education, health and comfort of our Fellow Citizens. Our 
population exceeds that of more than one State at the time of 
admission into the Union. Its interests arc not the less 
precious because they are condensed in one spot. While the 
political Government are occupied with counsels which look to 
the wealth and safety and glory of the nation, what better can 
we do than consult together for the happiness of these, among 
whom many of us were born, and all of us live, and wiiich is 
indissolubly linked to our own. On you gentlemen I shall rely 
for concurrence in whatever may tend to this object, and I will 
refer by messages to your intelligence and consideration all 
matters that by the charter, require that direction. 
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[Note. — " The records of the Mayor and Aldermen on the fourth of 
January, 1880, state, that * a message was received from the Mayor, 
expressing his regrets that indisposition prerented his having the honor 
of meeting the gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen and Common Council 
in their own chambers; 'and, therefore, he respectfully requested their 
presence at his house, at such hour as might be agreeable to them, to 
qualify for their respective functions. The members of both branches 
of the City Council then proceeded to the mansion-bouse of the Mayor, 
where the government was organized with the usual solemnities; after 
which, the Mayor delivered the following inaugural address.' " — Quincy's 
"Municipal History of Boston," p. 298. W. H. W.] 
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ADDRESS 



Gentlemen of the City Council: 

The season has returned, in which we who are chosen by 
our fellow-citizens to administer their municipal concerns for 
the current year, are expected to enter upon the discharge of 
our respective functions. 

Our acknowledgments are due to the Great Disposer of all 
events for having preserved to our constituents, throughout the 
past year, the possession of the principal blessings, on which 
depend the welfare and comfort of populous cities. The health- 
iness of the city, always unrivalled, has been preserved at least 
to its usual standard. With the advantages of health have been 
united those of plenty. Our markets and magazines are filled 
toexuberance with all that is needful for sustenance, or condu- 
cive to comfort and luxury, at reasonable and reduced prices. 
We live also in a state of peace, which seems not to be threat- 
ened with approaching interruption. The public concerns of 
the State and nation are thus far well-administered, and no in- 
dication is manifested, in the communications of the executive 
government of the United States, of plans or schemes of policy 
calculated to inspire apprehensions of measures unfavorable to 
the interests of this community. These circumstances seem to 
embrace all that is requisite for the prosperity of an industrious 
and enterprising people. They have, however, for the last 
two years, been counteracted by others, which have opposed 
serious impediments to our advancement. The capitalists and 
merchants of this city, influenced by the strong demonstrations 
manifested in other parts of the Union in favor of the manufact- 
uring policy and by the patronage of government, and allured 
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by fallacious estimates of great profits made by others, in vio- 
lence of their natural predilections and habits, have invested an 
undue portion of capital in manufacturing establishments. 
Their example was followed by those whose cnpital consisted 
wholly in their spirit of enterprise. Hence ensued a disastrous 
competition. The establishments bottomed on substantial 
funds were stimulated to launch forth beyond the natural and 
reasonable limits of those funds. They could not renounce the 
market without ruin, and their rivals could not maintain them- 
selves in it without sacrifices, that must end in ruin. This 
crisis was eagerly seized by the British manufacturers as fur- 
nishing an occasion to extinguish, perhaps forever, the manu- 
facturing spirit in this country ; and they inundated our market 
with the redundancy of their own. Hence resulted an exces- 
sive plethora, and consequent depreciation of value, loss, and 
sacrifice by forced sales. Owing to these incidents, combined 
with the unwise and improvident system of our legislation as 
respects manufacturing corporations, and with the uncertainty of 
the future policy of the government, disturbed by the vehe- 
mence of opposition to the protecting system originating here, 
hence extending to other States and brought back by violent 
reaction — odd to these the panic which always aggravates 
calamitous events — it has happened, as might be foreseen, that 
property vested in manufactures has for a time become value- 
less as a medium of exchange, or a foundation for credit or 
accommodation in any form. By these means, many of our 
worthy citizens are ruined, others cramped and embarrassed, 
and our whole community become less able to embark in other 
enterprises, which would augment the wealth and resources of 
the city. There is, however, a cheering prospect that the 
fierceness of this storm has over-blown ; that our affairs, in 
common with those of other parts of the world, will gradually 
find their level, with less of injury to the city than our fears 
would seem to justify ; and that, after the struggle of half a 
century, in peace and iu war, our nation will have secured the 
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privilege and the faculty of manufacturing for itself. Neither 
the state of public sentiment, nor the condition of our treasury 
at the close of the year, authorized the expectation that appro- 
priations would be made for expensive public buildings, or 
improvements of any description. Accordingly, nothing in 
this line has been attempted. The City Wharf has been com- 
pleted, and promises a revenue, which, after a few years, will 
reimburse its cost, and be then applicable to other objects. 
Two new engine-houses, two school-houses, and a cottage for 
the resident Physician on the Hospital Island, are the only new 
buildings erected the past year. Five new reservoirs have also 
been completed. 

The amount of the city debt, on the first of May last, was 
$911,850. Of which the sum paid by the committee on the 
reduction of the public debt, beyond the amount of moneys 
borrowed to be applied to that object, is $54,100. There was 
also borrowed for the payment of debt to the Mercantile Wharf 
Corporation, and for the completion of Faneuil Hall Market, 
the sum of $25,880.75. So that the true reduction from the 
amount of the debt as it stood in May last, up to this day, is 
$28,219.25. Thus leaving the aggregate amount of the city 
debt at this time, $883,630. The only personal assets on 
which reliance can be placed, as a partial offset against this 
debt, are bonds and securities due to the city, of $257,341.42. 

Apart from these, the only fund available for the reduction 
or extinguishment of this debt, must be found in the city's 
lands; and it follows, of course, that in the judicious manage- 
ment and disposal of these lands can be found the only 
resources for public credit, and for the ultimate improvement 
of the city, without resort to direct taxation, and that no 
object can be more worthy of our constant vigilance. 

I have great faith in the intrinsic value of these lands, 
which, owing to the vesture in which they arc permitted to 
tetnain, is not sufficiently appreciated. They certainly will 
not take care of themselves. It is essential to any project for 
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the lucrative sate of thcin, that a prospective plan should be 
adopted and established, so that purchasers may calculate with 
reasonable certainty upon future, as well as present advan- 
tages. It is also indispensable to the success of such project, 
that moderate appropriations should be made, from time to 
time, to enable the commissioners, under instructions from 
the Mayor and Aldermen, at the sole expense of the city, or 
by cooperating with other proprietors, (as the case may be,) 
to make such drains, dikes, and canals, as may put certain 
parts of the land in a marketable condition. I am far from 
recommending the expenditure of large amounts upon uncer- 
tain speculation ; hut am also satisfied, that, without some 
disbursement, nothing valuable can be effected. For this 
purpose, the needful sums might be borrowed as wanted, 
reimbursable from the first sales; thus making a nominal 
temporary addition to the debt, for the sake of its sure, effec- 
tive, and ultimate payment. There could be little danger of 
serious aberration in this procedure. These lands are in some 
places contiguous to those of individual proprietors, whose 
well-directed sagacity and enterprise have converted premises 
possessing no superemiuent advantages into populous streets 
and squares, and at rates, which, realized by the city, would ' 
not only extinguish its debt, but contribute an ample mod for 
future improvements, and relief from our annual burden. 

Nothing is perceived to inhibit those intrusted with the sale 
of your lands from looking over the shoulders of these wise 
stewards and profiting by their experience, but funds necessary 
for occasional advances, [n this connection it is my duty to 
state, that the condition of the flats west of the neck is regarded 
by eminent physicians as becoming pregnant with danger to 
the health of the city. It is an unwelcome truth, that the 
intermittent fever is no longer confined to those regions, to 
which it was until lately regarded as endemial, but occasionally 
appears in more northerly latitudes, which were thought to be 
happily exempted from that scourge. Our own State (so far 
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as I am informed,) and certainly our own city, are, under 
Providence, strangers to this afflicting and enervating disease, 
which is rarely dislodged from positions which it once occu- 
pies. But, if such be the predisposition of the atmosphere of 
the country around us, we are admonished by it not to set 
danger at defiance, by fostering upon our borders an immense 
morass, circumvented with solid dikes, and from its position a 
receptacle of the seeds of disease. 

The state of our principal court-houses and of the land 
connected with them, and of other county property, demands 
serious investigation, and is not free from embarrassing cir- 
cumstances. This land, lying in the centre of the city, is of 
great value in itself; but, cut off from streets by the public 
buildings, it could not be sold for a fair equivalent. These 
buildings are not only altogether ill adapted to the exigencies 
of the city, but the principal court-house is of a construction so 
defective as to have been condemned upon a regular survey us 
unsafe. It is now shored up in some parts by buttresses. It 
is believed, that no alternative will remain to the city but to 
sell all the land and buildings, and to apply the proceeds, as 
far as they will go, to the purchase of another site, suitable 
for the accommodation of all our courts, and city government, 
and officers. It is not my intention to recommend this measure 
definitely at this time. But, under a deep conviction that it will 
bear examination, and be found at no distant period consistent 
with true economy, and essential to the public accommodation, I 
shall crave your permission, in due time, to submit to your in- 
spection the details of a plan for this purpose, not yet quite 
matured. To some share in these lands and buildings, the 
town of Chelsea, as a portion of the county, is understood to 
have a claim. The best interest of the city requires that this 
claim should, on some equitable principles, be adjusted and 
extinguished; and that with it should terminate the existing 
connection between Chelsea and this city. It seems, at first 
blush, preposterous, that this city should be compelled to main- 
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aiu the organization and formalities of a county jurisdiction, in 
onsequence merely of this connection. It is attended with 
Teat additional embarrassment, and the expense of it is not 
ubject to the ordinary revision and control of the city govern- 
icnt. Its dissolution must be preliminary to any substantial 
nd salutary reform in the organization of our courts, and the 
administration of justice. 

The affairs of the Houses of Industry, Reformation, Correct- 
ion, and the Jail, have been conducted in the moat meritorious 
lanner by their respective Overseers, and Superintendents, 
i ccording to their means. But so much is wanted to place 
hem on a footing commensurate with the claims of humanity 
nd the feelings of the age — so much beyond our present 
resources — that I refrain from enlarging on the subject; 
expressing merely the hope, that some cheap provision may be 
made, by temporary buildings for the more effectual separation 
of the insane from the children of vice and the least atrocious 
of those from hardened offenders; and that the time is np- 
preaching, when the unfortunate debtor will not be domiciliated 
or confounded with cither of these classes. 

From undoubted information it is ascertained, that the danger 
of our harbor, from the alluvion of some of the islands, and the 
breach of the sea over the beaches, is constantly increasing. A 
confidence is felt, that the national government will continue its 
aid, to secure us against the more formidable inroads of the sea in 
our lower harbor, But additional protection is wanted for the 
interior positions, and for the existing wharves. A large sur- 
face of flats in the southeasterly quarter of the city, beyond the 
limits of those appendant to the upland, and entirely useless 
for any but the proposed object, would serve as a foundation 
for breakwaters; and, if owned by the city, might be ceded 
for that purpose to companies who would erect them. Appli- 
cation has been made to the Commonwealth for a release of 
any claim they may have to the premises, and no objection is 
foreseen to their granting what is of no value in its present 
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circumstances , but in the benefit of which the State would par- 
ticipate, when made useful to its metropolis. 

A copious supply of fresh water is a convenience, the want 
of which becomes constantly more imperative. If, upon due 
consideration, it should not be determined expedient for the 
city to erect hydrants on its own account, the propriety of 
granting that immunity to a company will naturally engage 
and command the attention of the city government. 

The transcendent success of the railroad system in England, 
as well as the encouraging result, so far as it has been at- 
tempted in this country, support the hope, that Massachu- 
setts will not linger in the rear of that enterprise, from the 
issue of which no other State has more to expect than her- 
self. 

Gentlemen of the Common Council, — it is peculiarly your 
province to devise all practicable means for alleviating the 
weight of taxation, and retrenching the expenses of the city 
government. I have anxiously reviewed the ordinary heads 
of expenditure, with a desire to suggest to you any savings 
that may be made, consistently with the accustomed wants, 
habits, and expectations of our fellow-citizens. I regret to 
say, that I can discern none of mqcb importance. The popu- 
lation of the city is increasing. The support of the School and 
Fire establishment is expected to be maintained in full energy. 
The city is at present defectively lighted, though additions are 
constantly making to the number of lamps and quantity of oil. 
Many streets are unpaved, the claims of whose inhabitants to 
equal accommodations with their neighbors, are extremely 
importunate. Occasions constantly present themselves for 
the widening of streets, which, if not improved, will not recur 
for many years. It is my own opinion, that the cleaning and 
the sweeping of the streets are practised to a needless and per- 
nicious extreme ; but such hitherto seems to be the pleasure 
of our fellow-citizens, to which I have consequently instructed 
the Superintendent of Streets to conform. Of the sums appro- 
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priated for the current expenses of this year, more than nine- 
teen thousand dollars have been paid to meet the arrearages of 
the last financial year, arising from outstanding contracts and 
demands. It is confidently believed, that no such items will 
appear to trench upon the appropriations for the current ser- 
vice ; still, it is apprehended that no very important reduction 
can be made in our annual expenditure. 

On the subject of salaries, I have but a single remark, that 
can be made with decorum. Should a general reduction of the 
salaries of your city officers be decided on, I shall not avail 
myself of the protection provided by charter of the mayor's 
salary during the period for which he is elected ; but shall con- 
form to what I may discern to be the public sentiment. 

Nothing remains for me but to renew to you all my sincere 
expression of the good wishes inspired by the associations of 
the season, and to assure you of the great pleasure I shall de- 
rive in my humble attempts to give effect to your ordinances. 

H. G. OTIS. 

January 4, 1830. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 

Iv Commoy Couxxax, September 17, 1830. 

Ordered, That the Committee of Arrangements be and they hereby are 
directed to present to the Mayor, the thank* of the City Council, for the 
iropresrire and eloquent Address denVered by him to the City Council in 
Conrention, on the morning of this memorable Anniversary, and to request 
a copy of the same for the press. 

Sent up for Concurrence, 

B. T. PICKMAK, President. 

/» ike Board of Aldermen* September 20, 1880. 

Bead and Concurred. 

H. O. OTIS, Mayor. 

A thcb copt — Attest, 

8. F. jTCLEARY, City Clerk. 



Boston, September 20, 1830. 
Hon. H. G. Otis. 

The Undersigned, the Committee of Arrangements for the Centennial 

Celebration of the Settlement of Boston, hare the honor to enclose you an 

attested copy of a rote of the City Council, and respectfully ask your 

compliance with the request contained therein. 

Benjamin Rcssbll, 
Wikslow Lewis, 
Benjamin T. Pic km an, 
Thomas Minks, 
Joseph Eveleth, 
John W. James, 
John P. Bigelow, 
Washington P. Gragg. 
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Gentlemen of the Common Council: 

I have the honor to announce to you that the Mayor and 
Aldermen have concurred with your request to change the 
name of this building, and to order that it be henceforth 
called and known by the name of the City Hall. 

Gentlemen of the City Council: 

The intimations which I have received from many individuals 
of your body have left me no room to doubt of your general 
expectation that this first occasion of our meeting in this 
Chamber should not be permitted to pass away without some- 
thing more than a brief record of the event upon your journals. 
— The spot on which we are convened is Patriot Ground. It 
was consecrated by our pious ancestors to the duties of provid- 
ing for the welfare of their infant settlement, and for a long 
series of years was occupied in succession by the great and 
good men whom Providence raised up to establish the institu- 
tions and liberties of their country. 

There are none, who have paid even a superficial attention 
to the process of their perceptions, who are not conscious that 
a prolific source of intellectual pleasures and pains is found in 
our faculty of associating the remembrance of characters and 
events which have most interested our affections and passions, 
with the spot whereon the first have lived and the latter have 
occurred. It is to the magic of this local influence that we are 
indebted for the charm which recals, the sports and pastimes 
of our childhood, the joyous days of our youth, when buoyant 
spirits invested all surrounding objects with the color of the 
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rose. It is this which brings before us, as we look back 
through the vista of riper years, past enjoyments and afflic- 
tions, aspiring hopes and bitter disappointments, the tempta- 
tions we have encountered, the snares which have entangled us, 
the dangers we have escaped, the fidelity or treachery of 
friends. It is this which enables us to surround ourselves with 
the images of those who were associates in the scenes we con- 
template, and to hold sweet converse with the spirits of the 
departed, whom we have loved or honoured in the places which 
shall know them no more. 

But the potency of these local associations is not limited to 
the sphere of our personal experience. — We are qualified by 
it to derive gratification from what we have heard and read of 
other times, to bring forth forgotten treasures from the recesses 
of memory, and recreate fancy in the fields of imagination. 
The regions which have been famed in sacred or fabulous 
history ; the mountains, plains, isles, rivers, celebrated in the 
classic page ; the seas traversed by the discoverers of new 
worlds ; the fields in which empires have been lost and won, 
are scenes of enchantment for the visiter who indulges the 
trains of perception which either rush unbidden on his mind, 
or are courted by its voluntary efforts. This faculty it is, 
which, united with a disposition to use it to advantage, alone 
gives dignity to the passion for visiting foreign countries, and 
distinguishes the philosopher, who moralizes on the turf that 
covers the mouldering dust of ambition, valour, or patriotism, 
from the fashionable vagabond, who flutters among the flowers 
which bloom over their graves. 

Among all the objects of mental association, ancient 
buildings and ruins affect us with the deepest and most 
vivid emotions. They were the works of beings like our- 
selves. While a mist impervious to mortal view hangs over 
the future, all our fond imaginings of the things which "eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard," in the eternity to come, are 
inevitably associated with the men, the events and things 
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which have gone to join the eternity that is past. — When 
imagination has in vain essayed to rise beyond the stars which 
" proclaim the story of their birth," inquisitive to know the 
occupations and condition of the sages and heroes whom we 
hope to join in a higher empyrean, she drops her weary wing, 
and is compelled to alight among the fragments of "gorgeous 
palaces and cloud-capp'd towers," which cover their human 
ruins, and by aid of these localities, to ruminate upon 
their virtues and their faults, on their deeds in the 
cabinet and in the field, and upon the revolutions of the 
successive ages in which they lived. To this propensity may 
be traced the sublimated feelings of the man, who, familiar 
with the stories of Sesostris, the Pharaohs, and the Ptolemies, 
surveys the pyramids, not merely as stupendous fabrics of 
mechanical skill, but as monuments of the pride and ambi- 
tious folly of kings, and of the debasement and oppression of 
the wretched myriads by whose labors they were raised to 
the skies. To this must be referred the awe and contrition 
which solemnize and melt the heart of the Christian who looks 
into the Holy Sepulchre and believes he sees the place where 
the Lord was laid. From this originate the musings of the 
scholar, who, amid the ruins of the Parthenon and the 
Acropolis, transports his imagination to the age of Pericles 
and Phidias; — the reflections of all not dead to sentiment, 
who descend to the subterranean habitation of Pompeii — 
handle the utensils that once ministered to the wants, and 
the ornaments subservient to the luxury of a polished city — 
behold the rut of wheels upon the pavement hidden for ages 
from human sight — and realize the awful hour when the hum 
of industry and the song of joy, the wailing of infant and the 
garrulity of age, were suddenly and forever silenced by the 
fiery deluge which buried the city, until accident and industry, 
after the lapse of nearly eighteen centuries, reveal its ruins to 
the curiosity and cupidity of the passing age. 

These remarks in which you may think there is more of 
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nth than of novelty, have been suggested by the experiment 
which a few days since* I attempted, to condense in the 
compass of a short address, a few ideas appropriate to this 
occasion. Beginning to think upon matters connected with 
the old Town House, I found my mind confused, and over- 
whelmed with the multitudinous associations of our early 
history which it naturally induced. To indulge them to a 
great extent, would trench up the province and the hour 
assigned to another, whose eloquence will furnish the principal 
gratification of the day. It is therefore indispensable, to 
confine myself to a few observations and consequently to do 

ut imperfect justice to my feelings and the subject. 
The history of the Town House considered merely as a com- 
p:iges of brick and wood is short and simple. It was erected 
hetween the years 1657 and 1659, and was principally of 
wood, as far as can be ascertained. The contractor received 
six hundred and eighty pounds, on a final settlement in full of 
all contracts. This was probahly the whole amount of the 
cost, being double that of the estimate — a ratio pretty regu- 
larly kept up in our times. The population of the town sixty 
years afterwards was about ten thousand, and it is allowing an 
increase beyond the criterion of its actual numbers at subse- 
quent periods, to presume that at the time of the first erection 
of the Town House, it numbered three thousand souls. In 
1711 the building was burned to the ground, and soon after- 
wards built with brick. In 1747 the interior was again con- 
sumed by fire, and soon repaired in the form which it retained 
until the present improvement, with the exception of some 
alterations in the apartments made upon the removal of the 
Legislature to the new State House. The eastern chamber 
was originally occupied by the Council, afterwards by the 
Senate. The Representatives constantly held their sittings in 
the western chamber. The floor of these was supported by 
pillars and terminated at each end by doors, and at one end by 
a flight of steps leading into State street. In the day time the 
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doors were kept open, and the floor served as a walk for the 
inhabitants* always much frequented, and during the sessions 
of the courts, thronged. On the north side, were offices for 
the clerks of the supreme and inferior courts. In these the 
judges robed themselves and walked in procession, followed by 
the bar, at the opening of the courts. Committee rooms were 
provided in the upper story. Since the removal of the Legis- 
lature, it has been internally divided into apartments and 
leased for various uses in a mode familiar to you all, and it has 
now undergone great repairs. This floor being adapted to the 
accommodation of the City Government, and principal officers, 
while the first floor is allotted to the post office, news room 
and private warehouses. 

In this brief account of the natural body of the building, 
which it is believed comprehends whatever is material, there is 
nothing certainly dazzling or extraordinary. It exhibits no 
]K>mp of architectural grandeur or refined taste, and has no 
pretensions to vie with the magnificent structures of other 
countries or even of our own. Yet is it a goodly and vener- 
able pile — and with its recent improvements is an ornament 
of the place, of whose liberty it was once the citadel. And it 
has an interest for Boston ians who enter it this day, like that 
which is felt by grown children for an ancient matron by whom 
thev were reared, and whom visiting after vears of absence, 
they find her in her neat, chaste, old fashioned attire, spruced 
up to receive them, with her comforts about her, and the same 
kind, hospitable and excellent creature whom they left in 
less flourishing circumstances. But to this edifice there is not 
only a natural but ff a spiritual body," which is the immortal 
soul of Independence. Nor is there on the face of the earth, 
another building however venerable for its antiquity, or stately 
in its magnificence — however decorated by columns and 
porticos, and cartoons, and statues and altars, and outshining 
" the wealth of Ormus or of lnd," entitled in history to more 
honorable mention, or whose spires and turrets are surrounded 
with a more glorious halo, than this unpretending building. 
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This assertion might be justified, by a review of the parts 
performed by those who have made laws, for a century after 
the first settlement of Boston — of their early contention for 
their chartered rights — of their perils and difficulties with the 
natives — of their costly and heroic exertions in favor of the 
mother country in the common cause. — But I pass over them 
nil, replete as they are with interest — with wonder and with 
moral. Events posterior to those growing out of them indeed, 
and taking from them their complexion, are considered by 
reflecting men, as having produced more radical changes in the 
character, relations, prospects, and (so far as it becomes us to 
prophecy) in the destinies of the human family, than all other 
events and revolutions that have transpired since the Christian 
Era. I da not say that the principles which have led to these 
events originated here. But I venture to assert that here, 
within these walls, they were first practically applied to a well- 
regulated machinery of human passions, conscious rights, and 
steady movements, which forcing these United States to the 
summit of prosperity, has been adopted as a model by which 
other nations have been, and will yet be propelled on the 
rail-road which leads to universal Freedom. The power of 
these engines is self-moving, and the motion is perpetual. 
Sages and philosophers had discovered that the world was 
made for the people who inhabit it ; and that Kings were less 
entitled in their own right to its government, than Lions, whose 
claims to be lords of the forest are supported by physical 
prowess. But the books and treatises which maintained these 
doctrines were read by the admirers of the Lockes and 
Sidneys and Miltons and Harringtons, and replaced on their 
shelves as brilliant Theories. Or if they impelled to occasional 
action, it ended in bringing new tyrants to the throne and 
sincere patriots to the scaffold. But your progenitors who 
occupied these seats first taught a whole people systematically 
to combine the united force of their moral and physical 
energies — to learn the rights of insurrection not as written 
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in the language of the passions, but in codes and digests of its 
justifiable cases — to enforce them under the restraints of 
discipline — to define and limit its objects — to be content 
with success, and to make sure of its advantages. — All this 
they did, and when the propitious hour had arrived, they 
called on their countrymen as the Angel called upon the 
Apostles, " Come rise up quickly, and the chains fell from 
their hands." — The inspiring voice echoed through the welkin 
in Europe and America and awakened nations. He who 
would learn the effects of it, must read the history of the 
world for the last half century. He who would anticipate 
the consequences must ponder well the probabilities with which 
time is pregnant, for the next. The memory of these men is 
entitled to a full share of all the honor arising from the 
advantage derived to mankind from this change of condition, 
but yet is not chargeable with the crimes and misfortunes, 
more than is the memory of Fulton with the occasional burst- 
ing of a boiler. 

Shall I then glance rapidly at sonic of the scenes and the 
actors who figured in them, within these walls? Shall I carry 
you back to the controversies between Governor Bernard and 
the House of Representatives, commencing nearly seventy 
years ago, respecting the claims of the mother country to tax 
the Colonies without their consent? To the stand made 
against writs of assistance in the chamber now intended for 
your Mayor and Aldermen, where and when according to 
John Adams, " Independence was born ? " and whose star was 
then seen in the East, by wise men. To the memorable 
vindication of the House of Representatives by one of its 
members? To the w Rights of the Colonies," adopted by the 
legislature as a Text book, and transmitted by their order to 
the British ministry? To the series of patriotic resolutions, 
protests and State papers teeming with indignant eloquence 
and irresistible argument in opposition to the Stamp and other 
tax acts? — to the landing and quartering of troops in the 
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town? To the rescinding of resolutions in obedience to royal 
mandates? To the removal of the seat of government and 
ihe untiring struggle in which the Legislature was engaged 
for fourteen or fifteen years, supported by the Adamses, 
the Thnchers, the Hawleys, the Hancocks, the Bowdoine, the 
Quineys and their illustrious colleagues? In fact the most 
important measures, which led to the emancipation of the 
Colonies, according to Hutchinson, a competent judge, origi- 
nated in tins house, — in this apartment — with those men, 
who putting life and fortune on the issue, adopted for their 
motto 

"Let euch, fuch only tread this §»cred flour 
Who dare to lore their country, «nd be poor." 

Events of it different complexion are also associated with the 
Boston Town House. At one lime it was desecrated by the 
king's troops quartered in the Representatives chamber and on 
the lower floor. At another time cannon were stationed and 
pointed toward its doors. Below the balcony in King's street, 
on the doleful night of the fifth of March, the blood of the first 
victims to the military executioners was shed. On the appear- 
ance of the Governor in the street, he was surrounded by an 
immense throng, who, to prevent mischief to his person, though 
he bad lost their confidence, forced him into this building, with 
the cry " To the Town House I to the Town House I " He 
(lien went forth into the balcony, und promising to use his 
endeavours to bring the offenders to justice and advising the 
people to retire, they dispersed vociferating, Home! home! 
The Governor and Council remained all night deliberating in 
dismal conclave while the friends of their country bedewed 
their pillows with tears — "such tears as patriots shed for 
dying laws." But I would not wish, under any circumstances 
to dwell upon incidents like these — thankful as I am that time 
which has secured our freedom, has extinguished our resent- 
ments. I therefore turn from these painful reminiscences and 
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refer you to the day when Independence, mature in age and 
loveliness, advanced with angelic grace from the chamber in 
which she was born into the same balcony ; and holding in her 
hand the immortal scroll on which her name and character and 
claims to her inheritance were inscribed — received from the 
street filled with an impenetrable phalanx, and windows 
glittering with a blaze of beauty, the heartfelt homage and 
electrifying peals of the men, women and children of the whole 
city. The splendour of that glorious vision of my childhood 
seems to be now present to my view, and the harmony of that 
universal concert to vibrate in my ear. 

Such, gentlemen, is the cursory and meagre chronicle of the 
men and the occurrences which have given celebrity to this 
building. And if it be true, that we are now before the altar, 
whence the coals were taken which have kindled the flame of 
liberty in two hemispheres, you will realize with me the 
sentiment already expressed, that the most interesting associa- 
tions of the eventful history of the age might rise in natural 
trains and be indulged and presented on this occasion without 
violence to propriety. 

We, gentlemen, have now become for a short period, 
occupants of this temple of Liberty. Henceforth, lor many 
years, the City Government will probably be here adminis- 
tered. The duties of its members are less arduous, painful 
and dignified than those of the eminent persons who once 
graced these seats and procured for us the privilege of 
admission to them. Yet let not these duties be undervalued. 
They are of sufficient weight and importance to excite a 
conscientious desire in good minds, to cultivate a public spirit, 
and imitate with reverence gitat examples. There is ample 
scope for dispositions to serve our fellow citizens in the 
department of the City Government. It is charged with 
concerns affecting the daily comfort and prosperity of sixty 
thousand persons, — a number exceeding that of several or 
these United States at the time of their admission into the 
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Union. The results of their deliberations have an immediate 
bearing upon the morals, health, education and purse of this 
community and are generally of more interest to their feelings, 
and welfare than the ordinary acts of State Legislation. It is 
a community which any man may regard as a subject of just 
pride to represent — rivalled by none in orderly and moral 
habits, general intelligence, commercial and mechanic skill, 
a spirit of national enterprise, and above all a vigilance for the 
interest of posterity manifested in the provision made for 
public education. No state of society can be found more 
happy and attractive than yours. Many of those who are in 
its first ranks rose from humble beginnings and hold out 
encouragement to others to follow their steps. There is so 
far as I can judge, more real equality and a more general 
acquaintance and intercourse among the different vocations 
than is elsewhere to be found in a populous city. Those of 
the middling class as respects wealth, the mechanics and the 
working men arc not only eligible but constantly elected to all 
offices in state and city, in such proportion as they (constitut- 
ing the great majority) see fit to assign. We enjoy the 
blessings of a healthy climate, delightful position and ample 
resources for prosperity in commerce, manufactures and the 
mechanic arts, all of which I am persuaded are at this 
moment gradually reviving after some vicissitude from time 
and chance which happen to all things. — May we and those 
who will succeed us, appreciate the responsibleness attached to 
our places, by the merit of our predecessors, and though we 
cannot serve our country to the same advantage, may we love 
it with equal fidelity. And may the Guardian Genius of our 
beloved city forever delight to dwell in these renovated walls 1 
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Gentlemen of the City Council: 

We arc now met to enter upon our respective official duties 
at the commencement of a new municipal year, under circum- 
stances which should penetrate our hearts with unbounded 
gratitude to the Supreme Disposer of Events, for continuing 
to us the enjoyment of all the blessings civil and religions, 
social, individual and local, with which the most favored com- 
munity has at any time been indulged, — perhaps all, of which 
the lot of humanity is susceptible. 

The ordinary course of our municipal concerns has not been 
varied bv anv unusual occurrence. 

The amount of the City debt on the first day of May, was 
eight hundred ninety-one thousand nine hundred and thirty 
dollars and seventv-five cents ; of this, the sum of one hundred 
forty-eight thousand and six hundred dollars was payable in 
the current year, and may be considered as paid, though a 
small amount is not yet called for by its creditors. 

The loans authorized the present year, exclusive of the tem- 
porary loans made in anticipation of the taxes of the year, and 
reimbursable from them amount to one hundred and thirty-one 
thousand dollars. 

The loan on account of payment of the debt falling due this 
year, being $100,000 

On account of Citv Hall .... 25,000 

And for Mill-creek and Commercial-street 6,000 
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In consequence of this expenditure of thirty one thousand 
dollars for the above objects, which were not included in the 
annual estimate, the city debt will be reduced only seventeen 
thousand six hundred dollars, instead of forty-eight thousand 
six hundred, which would otherwise have been paid. 

But the amount of that expenditure may be regarded in fact 
as profitable investment. 

The income from that part of the City Hall which is under 
lease, exceeds by about eight hundred dollars, the average 
amount of rents received from the building aa it stood, exclu- 
sive of the entire accommodation obtained for the City Govern- 
ment and its officers, a sum equal to the interest payable on 
the money expended in repairs merely. The land made in the 
Mill Creek may be sold at the pleasure of the City Govern- 
ment for a sum exceeding the amount borrowed to fill it up. 

The lands bordering on the Neck have been again surveyed 
and laid out on an improved plan under the judicious superin- 
tendence of the Commissioner, with the approbation of the 
Mayor and Aldermen. New streets have been opened, and 
considerable progress has been made in finishing the principal 
ones. The attention of purchasers is beginning to be turned 
in that direction. Several lots have been sold, and my confi- 
dence is increased in the prediction that in these lands will be 
found resources for the gradual extinction of the debt ; nnd a 
valuable surplus as the City advances in population and pros- 
perity. The whole amount of sales of the City lands, the 
present year, is about twelve thousand dollars. 

A petition to the legislature for the separation of this City 
from Chelsea is now pending, and will be determined at the 
approaching session. It is hoped that the worthy citizens of 
that town will not interpose serious objections to a consumma- 
tion which is sought with the most friendly and respectful feel- 
ings towards them, which is manifestly proper in itself, and 
winch would enable us to conduct our municipal concerns with 
greater simplicity and economy. 
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Should this application be successful, some disposal of the 
real property belonging to the County (and consequently in 
great part to this City,) which now lies in a most unprofitable 
state, will be called for by a just regard to the welfare and 
expectations of our fellow citizens. 

I have great satisfaction in bearing testimony to the fidelity, 
humanity, diligence and skilfulncss which continue to be 
manifested in the supervision of the concerns of the poor, by 
the officers charged with the care of them, both within and 
without the buildings appropriated to their use. The experi- 
ment made of the Institution for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Offenders, under the admirable system of discipline and educa- 
tion adopted by the highly gifted and benevolent Principal of 
that House, is most encouraging and leaves nothing to regret 
but the want of means to extend its usefulness. 

To provide these and thus to rescue from crime and ruin, 
the unfortunate objects who might there find an asylum, would 
lie an occupation at all times worthy of the persevering atten- 
tion of the City Government. 

The regulations of the House of Correction arc executed in 
the l>C8t manner permitted by the circumstances in which it is 
placed. These arc regarded in some respects unfavorably by 
those whose judgment in these matters is ripened by their laud- 
able and benevolent attention to them. The principal objections 
arise from the location of the building in the same enclosure 
with the common jail, the occasional occupation of some of its 
rooms by convicts under sentence for high crimes, and the ar- 
rangement of the interior which forbids the classification of its 
inmates with reference to the various grades of delinquency — 
there is no doubt that in these particulars great improvements 
miuht be made, and that thev arc dictated bv every considera- 
tion of policy and humanity. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
the time is not distant when thev mav be carried into effect, 
without oppressively increasing the weight of our civic burdens. 

The County Jail is not under the immediate jurisdiction of 
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the City Government, but front the reports and information de- 
rived through the County officers, no doubt is entertained that 
its prudentials are managed with a just regard to the security 
and eomfort of the prisoners. It is most consolatory to dis- 
cover, that while imprisonment for debt is still allowable by 
law ; public opinion, and (aa may be inferred) the feelings and 
habits of creditors as a class, have exceedingly diminished the 
practical evils and calamities incident to its rigorous execution. 
By a, return made to me on the 27th of last month, it ap- 
pears, the whole number of persons imprisoned for debt on 
mesne process and execution, in this city, is eighteen, aud no 
more. These arc all males. The time has been when the 
number lias averaged fourteen hundred, annually, and some- 
times including two hundred females. Should the habit of re- 
sorting to this mode of attempting to compel payment of debts 
have fallen into disuse in the same degree in other parts of the 
Stale, it would indicate that the time had come for the aboli- 
tion of the hiws authorizing imprisonment for debt, except in 
cases of fraud. In the course of the year, several cases of 
Small 1'ox have occurred, and sometimes under circumstances 
to create uneasiness, but hy a prompt removal of the patients, 
and the alacrity and vigilance of the Resident Physician, the 
progress of the disease has been always immediately and effect- 
ually checked. The Medical Association, in a manner worthy of 
their honorable character and liberal profession, have made ar- 
rangements with the Mayor and Aldermen, whereby committees 
of the Association arc distributed throughout the city, for the 
purpose of gratuitously vaccinating those who cannot con- 
veniently defray the expense. In nid of this measure they 
have also suggested the expediency of providing some apart- 
ment in which this operation may be performed by the Resident 
Physician at stated periods. These precautions are doubtless 
wise and salutary, but are considered defective, until some ad- 
ditional provision to that existing on Rainsford Island be 
made for contingencies which are naturally to be expected. 
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Cold is no impediment to the progress of this disease. The 
city is exposed to its ravages in winter, not less than other 
seasons. 

The repugnance of patients to be removed by water, espe- 
cially in tempestuous weather is often embarrassing — the 
necessity of their almost instant removal urgent — and the 
state of wind and waves frequently adverse to the undertaking: 
Some accommodation in the shape of a winter hospital ac- 
cessible by land, is certainly needed. 

The condition of the Court Houses and the contiguous land, 
is such as redounds neither to the profit nor credit of the City. 
The County Court House, so called, stands on frail founda- 
tion and is greatly deficient in needful arrangement. It con- 
tains the Probate Office and Registry of Deeds, neither of them 
sufficiently secured against fire. The destruction of the records 
in these repositories would be a most deplorable and incalcu- 
lable calamity, of which the inconvenience would be felt for 
generations to come. The Old Court House cumhereth the 
ground which is valuable for other purposes. The best dis- 
position of this property would be to sell the whole after laying 
out a street from School Street to Court Street ; and to pur- 
chase a new site for the Court Houses and Offices. Hut whether 
the present period is favorable for the execution of such a 
project, it is for your wisdom to determine. 

Among the improvements which it is desirable to have 
speedily effected, the extension of a street from Sea Street 
northerly, by the water side into Broad Street, would seem to 
be entitled to a reasonable patronage by the City, whenever the 
proprietors awake to the undoubted benefits to be derived to 
them from it, shall be ready to cede the law requisite for that 
purpose. 

At a legal meeting of the inhabitants of the city on the 
30th July last, it was among other things resolved that the 
City Council be requested and instructed to propose and 
present to the General Court at an early day of the next ses- 
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sion a petition for an act granting authority to the city to sub- 
scribe and take shares in a Rail-Road to an amount not exceeding 
one million of dollars. Attested copies of the votes passed at 
said meeting will be immediately laid before you for your con- 
sideration and government. The fortunate result which has 
attended the experiment of Railways in England, and the con- 
fidence expressed by those who have engaged in the construction 
of the Baltimore Rail- Way, naturally strengthen the hope that 
our Legislature will no longer delay to aid with the resources 
of the State, some enterprise for connecting ourselves with 
other States, by this ligament. 

And that an object pregnant with immense advantages to 
State and City may be promoted in some mode adapted to 
unite the energies, obviate the scruples, and reconcile the 
views and interests of old friends to an improvement, calculated 
to make an era of unprecedented prosperity in the condition of 
those countries where circumstances admit of its establishment. 
The Fire Department, in its various branches, still preserves 
its claim to the highest confidence and approbation of our 
fellow-citizen*. The measure of our obligation to the individuals 
engaged in this arduous dutv, mav be learnt from the fact, that 
within the la>t vear not one instance of the total combustion of 
a dwelling house lias occurred. Although the alarms have 
been frequent, the fires have been constantly got under, with 
partial and comparatively inconsiderable loss. 

The long .agitated and conflicting claims of the City, and other 
corporations and individuals, to the cove eastward of the City 
Wharf have been adjusted between the parties, without any 
sacrifice or concession on our part, which has not been met by 
its full equivalent. 

A vacancy having happened in the Police Court, by the 
resignation of one of its Justices, and a Committee having 
been appointed to consider the expediency of applying to the 
Legislature to remodel that court bv assigning to it two 
Justices onlv, I thought it my duty to request his Excellency 
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to postpone a nomination for that vacancy until the decision of 
the City Government should be made, to which he was pleased 
to assent. The subject is referred to the present City Council, 
and should command their earliest attention if further proceed- 
ings upon it are intended. In advancing towards that decision, 
those to whom the inquiry may be new, will, no doubt, think 
it proper to recur to the state of things as it existed at the time 
of the institution of the Court. The administration of injustice 
in some of the petty tyrannies called Justices Courts was at- 
tended by vexations and oppressions which fell heavily upon the 
unfortunate culprits, and by enormous extortions from the 
public treasury. As no abuse could be greater, so no reform 
could be more perfect and sntisfactory, than that found in the 
establishment of the Police Court. The importance of this 
Court is thus realized by experience. Its jurisdiction as a 
court of arrest and examination extends through all the regions 
of crime and misdemeanor, and consequently involves the 
daily power of restraint on personal liberty. The unfortunate, 
and for the most part unprotected subjects of its jurisdiction 
have claims to humanity, sound discretion, and professional 
knowledge in their Judges. — The duties of the office arc less 
inviting than important. Any measure tending to deter 
persons thus qualified from looking to this office, by surcharg- 
ing it with duties, which must preclude them from reasonable 
relaxation, will doubtless be weighed with great caution before 
they are adopted. 

Soon after my first election to office, it appeared on con- 
ference with the Auditor of Accounts, that great arrearages 
were due from persons bound by law to contribute to various 
common sewers. The process of assessing such persons is 
slow, and requires time and accurate calculation. I did not 
perceive how the Auditor could find time to bring up those 
arrearages even with the limited view, I then had of the 
various claims on his attention. That doubt became after- 
wards confirmed by observation of the indefatigable diligence 
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and entire occupation of the time of that very competent 
officer. 

But I have hitherto yielded to an expectation which lie enter- 
tained, (in which however I could not participate) of some 
favorable opportunity of bringing up these arrears, and to his 
exceeding unwillingness that any additional expense should be 
incurred in his department. It is my duty now to submit for 
your consideration my opinion, that the public interest requires 
provision to be made for temporary assistance in this depart- 
ment, for this particular object only. — A few months clerk- 
hire would probably bring up these accounts to their present 
date. After which the Auditor alone will be able to keep 
pace with the business. 
Gentlemen, 

It has been my constant endeavor with the valuable aid of 
my Colleagues of the Board of Aldermen to apply the public 
moneys placed at our disposal, to the objects of the respective 
appropriations, with all possible economy. It is hoped that no 
material interest has suffered, and that wc have not left undone, 
what we ought to have done, with the means in our power. I 
shall still, so far as depends on my humble faculties, pursue 
the same course and sustain such measures as you in your 
wisdom may adopt. 

I have only to add those sincere and ardent wishes which the 
season suggests, for your individual happiness, and for the 
continued prosperity of our beloved city. 
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Genthmtn of the City Council: 

Having been culled upon by my fellow citizens to perform 
duties, which hitherto have been discharged by gentlemen of 
eminent qualifications, who were my seniors in age and my 
superiors in talent, I feel deeply impressed with the hi^h 
responsibility of my station, nnd am sensible of the great dis- 
parity between my own qualifications and those of my predeces- 
sor. But, gentlemen, such qualifications as I do possess, with 
such auxiliary aid as my experience will alTnrd, el m 11 lie 
devoted with untiring assiduity to a faithful discharge of my 
duty. 

I shall not avail myself of the present occasion to recapitu- 
late decisions of the post government, nor to propose schemes 
for future action ; but such subjects as may be suggested from 
time to time of sufficient magnitude to deserve your considera- 
tion, slmll be communicated liy special message. 

The unfinished business referred from the last to the pres- 
ent government, will undoubtedly be called up by gentlemen 
charged with the measures, nnd those of the greater importance 
should receive our earliest attention. 

Gentlemen, I enter on my new duties relying with great 
confidence on the Board of Aldermen for counsel, on the 
Common Council for support, and on my fellow citizens for 
such further aid as the high trust reposed in me shall require. 
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Gentlemen of the City Council : 

The day having arrived for the organization of the municipal 
government for the current year, we who are to manage its 
concerns, having taken upon ourselves that highly important 
trust, are pledged for the faithful performance of our various 
duties. 

This pledge can only be redeemed by our assiduous devotion 
to a rigid execution of the multifarious duties which we have 
engaged to perform. Xo member of the City Council can feel 
more anxiety than myself that the result of this year's labor 
may terminate in the advancement of the best interest, pros- 
perity and happiness of our citizens. 

It shall be my constant aim to do all in my power that will 
have a tendency to produce these desirable objects ; nor do I 
fear that your cheerful co-operation and personal exertion will 
be withheld from my support, while I exert my endeavours to 
promote the adoption of such measures as are calculated to 
produce that lesult. 

The prompt manner in which the City Council of the past 
year, adopted the judicious measures for the preservation of the 
health of the city at the alarming crisis when the Malignant 
Cholera first appeared in a neighboring state ; the ample appro- 
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priation made for the object, the great economy with which the 
money has been expended, together with the valuable services 
rendered by each member of the city government, in the dis- 
charge of the onerous, duties imposed by those sanitary regula- 
tions, deserve the warm commendation of their fellow citizens, 
and will be long and gratefully remembered. 

The annunciation of the appearance of the Cholera in the city 
of New York naturally produced much anxiety here for our 
own safety ; a recollection of our feelings at that time and a 
knowledge of our present healthy condition, must inspire us 
with gratitude to that Being whose special protection and favor 
we have so extensively enjoyed. 

The Health Regulations, the aid rendered by the eminent 
medical practitioners in this city, together with the salubrious 
atmosphere, were the subordinate agents in averting the deso- 
lation so seriously apprehended from that fearful pestilence. 

Having been thus highly favored, we should apply ourselves 
diligently the present year to cause the removal of all nui- 
sances and sources of disease, and endeavor to phiee the city in 
the best possible attitude of defence against a renewed attack 
of that formidable enemy, should it again assail us. 

Appropriations were made the last year for the erection of 
two additional public School Houses; one at the southern ami 
the other at the western part of the city, both of which may bo 
completed the present year if the city council shall so deter- 
mine. 

The House of Correction at South Boston, will he fit for 
occupancy, early the ensuing spring; and, on removing the 
prisoners to that establishment, I would suggest the expediency 
of introducing similar regulations to those established by Law 
for the government of the convicts in the State Prison ; that 
their rations be made equal to those furnished to the state 
prisoners, and that they be supplied by contract. This rec- 
ommendation is urged upon your consideration from the fact, 
that a great saving of expense mav be made to the public by 
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its adoption ; and the unfortunate beings confined in this Insti- 
tution, be much better provided for than they are, under the 
present system. 

Among the many improvements made the past year, perhaps 
no one is more acceptable to the citizens generally, than the 
continuation of Tremont street ; and certainly no expenditure 
of the public money has been more profitably applied. 

This street, passing through the city's land west of Wash- 
ington street, will greatly enhance its value and increase its 
sale ; on the proceeds of which we principally rely for our 
resources to discharge the public debt, which at the present 
time, amounts to about the same as it was at the commence- 
ment of the last year. Fifty-three thousand dollars was applied 
to its reduction during the past financial year, but the extraor- 
dinary call upon the Government for two new School Houses ; 
and the imperious necessity of providing a House of Correc- 
tion, better suited for the reformation of its inmates, than that 
now occupied by them, compelled the Government to resort to 
a new loan, for sixty seven thousand dollars, for these objects, 
which will account for the public debt remaining undiminished. 

Many other improvements have been effected of importance 
to those in their immediate vicinity, and are of that class, 
which while they especially benefit a few individuals, add 
greatly to the safety, comfort and convenience of the public. 

It is not my intention to recapitulate the minor transactions 
of the past Government, nor to trouble you now with those of 
ordinary occurrence ; but there are some subjects of too much 
importance not to be noticed at this time. 

It is well known that our principal Court House is altogether 
inadequate to the accommodation of the courts and public 
offices of this county. The building contains about thirteen 
rooms ; and owing to the peculiar form of the edifice, many of 
them are very dark and exceedingly inconvenient ; besides 
which, it is in a very dilapidated state, owing partly to its 
architectural construction and partly to the unskilful manner in 



which the work was executed. But the necessity of erecting a 
new building docs not grow out of the fiict that the present one 
requires extensive repairs, but the want of a much greater 
number of rooms than are contained within its walls. On con- 
sultation with several gentlemen connected with the Courts, 
it appears, that an edifice must contain thirty five rooms to 
afford the accommodations required for their convenience. It 
should be remembered that the Records and public documents 
in the building arc of immense value, and there are few who 
have not an interest in their preservation. Their loss would 
be attended with ruinous consequences, and it cannot be denied 
that the present building is not secure against destruction by 
fire. The plan of a new building, together with an estimate of 
its probable cost, have been submitted to the City Council of 
the past year. They will claim your early attention. The 
plan for purchasing a site for a Court House on Trcraont 
street, and erecting thereon a spacious edifice, as suggested bv 
my predecessor, has received my attention, as would any sug- 
gestion emanating from tint highly respected and much 
esteemed individual. If this project could be effected at the 
present time, or measures be adopted for its speedy accomplish- 
ment, consistent with the many other proposed improvements, 
I should not nttempt to raise any obstacle to its execution. 
But believing that all the accommodations can be procured at 
a more reasonable rate by confining ourselves to the land now 
owned by the County, that the public expectation will be fully 
satisfied by the adoption of tins course, and that the state of 
our financial concerns prompts us to limit our expenditures to 
the reasonable wants of the people, I am decidedly in favor of 
the plan recently submitted to the City Council for its adop- 
tion, and recommend it to your consideration. 

A part of the building at South Boston, hitherto occupied 
as a House for Juvenile offenders, is to be used as a House of 
Correction for the ensuing spring. I suggest for your consid- 
eration the expediency of making some arrangements for the 
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better accommodation of that unfortunate class of juvenile de- 
linquents, than can be afforded to them at their present place 
of abode under this new order of things. This institution 
although susceptible of improvement, will undoubtedly continue 
to be sustained by public sentiment, and by the fostering care 
of the government : impressed with these views, I can have no 
doubt that it will receive its due share of your exertions to sus- 
tain the public benevolent Institutions of the City. 

During the past year many complaints have been made of 
the defective manner in which the city is lighted. 

The principal cause of this defect is attributable to the small 
quantity of oil furnished, and not to any neglect of duty on the 
part of those charged with the care and superintendence of the 
lamps. Nor can the least complaint be substantiated against 
the contractor for supplying the oil. 

If more light must be furnished, a larger appropriation must 
be made for the object. 

The organization of the City Watch, the number of men em- 
ployed in this department, and their time of service each night 
arc subjects of much importance. Eighteen men arc on duty 
at one and the same time, affording three watchmen to every 
two Wards in the city. They commence their duty at ten 
o'clock in th-3 evening and arc relieved in the course of the 
night by a like number of men, who continue on duty until 
daylight. Each watchman has his prescribed limits to peram- 
bulate, which occupy about one hour, always commencing and 
terminating his 4< rounds " at the same point. 

An individual might start five minutes* in the rear of a 
watchman and, (if both travel at the same rate) continue to 
walk all night without ever seeing this officer of safety, and yet 
he perforins his duty faithfully. Another great defect in the 
present arrangement, in my apprehension, is, the lateness of 
the hour at which the watch is set ; and the earlv hour at which 
it is dismissed in the morning. 

If thev were required to be on dirty one hour after sun- set 
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and continue till one hour before sunrise, great additional secur- 
ity would be rendered to the city, and if once adopted would 
receive tbe approbation of the citizens, notwithstanding the 
increase of expense that must be incurred for its maintenance. 

The Fire Department continues to deserve high commenda- 
tion for their active exertions in the arduous duties they have 
engaged to perform ; and enjoy the full confidence of their fellow 
citizens. This confidence has lately been manifested by the 
very liberal donations made to the charitable fund of that De- 
partment. 

I very recently had the honor to submit to the City Council, 
a report on the practicability and expediency of introducing 
soft water into the city by an Aqueduct. This subject I con- 
sider to be of the first importance, as every inhabitant must be 
favorably affected by its successful result. It is an undeniable 
fact that the well-water of the city has greatly deteriorated within 
a few years, from causes which are increasing daily. "It is im- 
possible for a corrupt fountain to send forth pure water." A 
great portion of the water that supplies our wells, is merely 
the oozings of the ground, which must be highly impregnated 
with the deleterious contents of cesspools and drains; and 
although it may not be offensive to our senses, it is injurious to 
our health. 

These facts are so firmly established in the minds of some 
eminent Physicians that they are exceedingly desirous that early 
measures may he adopted to secure to the inhabitants the en- 
joyment of a copious supply of pure water. 

Statements and reports on this subject have been heretofore 
made to the City Council, and will facilitate the labors of those 
who may have the subject under consideration. 

As a means of preserving the health and increasing the 
comforts of our fellow citizens, everyone must hope that the 
attainment of this most important object will not be long 
deferred. 

Gentlemen, I have endeavored on this occasion to present to 
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your notice some of the most important subjects of a general 
character ; others will be hereafter presented by special com- 
munications. Feeling confident that the City Council will give 
to them all proper attention, and that I shall receive such aid 
and support as I may need in the performance of niy various 
duties, I can only promise in return, that no exertions shall be 
wanting on my part to facilitate the labors of the Council, and 
sustain the great interests of this community. 
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[Note. — The following brief speech of Mayor Lyman In 1834 is 
copied from the "Boston Daily Advertiser," wbich has probably the only 
record of the occasion. W. H. W.] 
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Gentlemen : I have now taken the oaths prescribed by the 
City Charter. Before I proceed to administer the same oaths 
to the other members of the City Council, I trust I shall be in- 
dulged with the brief privilege of expressing, in the presence 
of those of my fellow-citizens who are now assembled here, the 
deep sense I have of the honor which the people of Boston 
have conferred on me, by electing me to the office of Mayor. 
For that token of their regard, favor, and confidence, I beg 
them at this time to accept my best and heartfelt thanks and 
acknowledgments. 

It is, also, a circumstance exceedingly grateful to my feel- 
ings, that I succeed to a Magistrate with whom I have the ad- 
vantage of being on terms of personal friendship. In rendering 
full and ready justice to the merits and services of others who 
have preceded me in this office, it shall be my earnest en- 
deavor to profit by their example. 
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JOHN H. EASTBURN....CITT PRINTER. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 



In Common Council, January 5, 1835. 

Ordered, That Messrs. Marrtt, Williams, and Cook, be a Committee 
to request of the Mayor a copy of his very interesting Address this day made 
to the City Council, and that the same be printed for the use of the Council. 

Attest, 

RICHARD G. WAIT, Clerk C. Council, pro tern. 
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Gentlemen of the City Council: 

According to the usual course of business, I shall probably 
not have the gratification of meeting you again for several 
months. I shall, therefore, take advantage of this opportunity 
(on other accounts a suitable one) to make a few general re- 
marks relative to those topics of a municipal nature that may 
appear deserving of your notice and consideration. 

The amount of the City Debt on the first day of this year 
was $1,265, 1(54 28. The whole of this debt (with the excep- 
tion of $100,000, a legacy of the town government) has been 
created since the City was incorporated. The following are 
the principal and most prominent items that have in part laid 
the foundation of the debt, though many of the original loans, 
contracted for the purposes specified, have been paid off by the 
substitution of other loans. 

Leverett Street prisons and Court House 
(town debt) $100,000 00 

To quiet the claims of certain persons to the 
Rope walk lands at the bottom of the Common - 58,000 00 

Erection of Faneuil Hall Market, and laying 
out the numerous Streets and other improve- 
ments connected therewith - 600,000 00 

For the widening, laying out, extending, and 
improving Court, Washington, Broad, Com- 
mercial and Blackstone Streets and Merchants' 
Row • - - 235,000 00 
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For the building of the City Wharf, East of 
the Market, and the purchase of two Wharves 
at the North End ------ 68,000 00 

Fitting up the Old State House as a City 
Hall - - 25,000 00 

For the preservation of the Health of the 
City, during the Cholera year - - - 4G.000 00 

On account of the New Court House - - 90,000 00 

Not only the amount of the debt has now become great ; but 
there is no prospect that it can be advantageously diminished 
for many years. This debt stands at a high rate of interest 
and is redeemable at irregular periods and in unequal sums. 
It is not in such a condition as to be susceptible cither of a 
cheap or ready management. On this account it strikes me 
that it will be exceedingly for the public interest that the whole 
of it should be placed on a uniform and permanent footing — 
that it should be funded at an interest payable half yearly, the 
principal redeemable at a distant period — say twenty or thirty 

The debt has been created, in the main, for purposes that 
could not be considered as strictly belonging to the current 
expenses of the year, nor is it of an amount at the present time 
to awaken the least uneasiness in a City of the extent and 
opulence of this. Still, a question may fairly arise how far it 
is just and wise to impose on posterity the whole labour and 
burthen of paying for improvements which the present genera- 
tion have effected, and of the benefit of which they enjoy cer- 
tainly their full proportion. We tax a distant age to pay the 
entire cost of the erection of a building or the extension of a 
street, when they cannot obviously have the slightest voice in 
the business. We bequeath to our children a debt created for 
purposes concerning which they cannot in the nature of things 
be consulted. I cannot think that this proceeding, even in 
those cases where the improvements last for centuries, is 
founded on a just principle. 
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Some of those operations also that we undertake because in 
our judgment they are for the public good, may not be viewed 
in the same way by our posterity. We may contract a debt of 
$100,000 to open a Street or erect a building, which on ac- 
count of a change in the course or nature of business may 
really be worth nothing thirty years from this time. 

Some years ago during the time of the town a spacious 
Court House was erected. This structure, not proving large 
enough for the wants of the public and for other reasons, the 
City Council in April 1833 resolved that a new Court House 
should be erected. To meet this expenditure a loan has been 
created now forming one item of the City Debt. Half a cen- 
tury hence this Court House may possibly prove insufficient 
and inadequate to the wants of that day. The building has 
thereby lost its value ; but the debt contracted to erect it, 
remains, not one dollar of it having been paid by those that 
have enjoyed the sole and entire benefit of the work. 

Besides have we any reason to suppose that the next gener- 
ation will not have improvements appropriate to their own 
times to make. In a community of such prodigious activity — 
enterprise and intelligence, can we justly say that any improve- 
ment is permanent — that the Citizens half a century hence 
will be satisfied with the meliorations or facilities in business of 
the present day? This is not likely to be the case — on the 
contrary just in proportion to the progress of a society not only 
do improvements suggest themselves ; but also do they become 
necessary. Again, if every generation erects its fair propor- 
tion of public works and contracts its just amount of debt, it is 
quite obvious that in a single century there would be an 
accumulation both of interest, it would be troublesome and 
inconvenient to pay, and of principal, it would be most bur- 
thensome to redeem. 

To my mind, therefore, it is in conformity with a just prin- 
ciple, that whenever any new public work is agreed on, a 
certain proportion of the cost should be added to the appropri- 
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ations of the year: This could be so apportioned that every 
generation would pay for its works with the exception, per- 
haps, of those of »n exceedingly costly description and that 
were likely to last for the public uae for a long period, and of 
those, also, from which a revenue might in the end be derived. 
In regard, however, to the present debt, provision has been 
made for its final redemption, by appropriating the proceeds of 
the sales of the City Lands, certain balances in the treasury, 
the principal of bonds and notes due the City besides Ihe fixed 
annual sum of 15,000 dollars. This, however, for the most part 
is rather a. transfer of property than the payment of a debt. 

The rate of assessing the taxes has been raised this year 
from $8,50 to $3,40 on a thousand dollars. The amount of 
expenses have not increased beyond the progress of the popu- 
lation — by no means in proportion to the increased amount of 
property in the City subject to taxation. But the lust City 
Council determined, (as I conceived very justly) that the 
actual income of the City should be made equal to its disburse- 
ments — that if the appropriations annually made in the Spring 
to meet the expenditures of the year, were proper and neces- 
sary — if a long experience had shown that a certain annual 
expenditure was judicious, and in fact indispensable in a well 
ordered community, and if it had always been the practice to 
supply a large proportion of this amount from taxes, the pro- 
priety, policy or necessity were not very apparent of supply- 
ing annually a small proportion of it by loans, and thus 
making an annual addition to the permanent debt of the City 
on account of expenditures, which do not possess the slightest 
attribute of a permanent nature. Instead therefore of repairing 
these yearly breaches by small loans, the Council resolved at 
once to raise the taxes to an amount, which together with the 
regular and ordinary sources of revenue, would make the in- 
come of the City equal to its annual disbursements. Notwith- 
standing, however, the heavy addition made to the taxes this 
year — I feci the greatest satisfaction in stating that they have 
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been paid with an unusual degree of alacrity and cheerfulness. 
On the first day of the year a balance only of 26,438 dollars 
remained unpaid of the whole amount, $374,323, assessed. 

Sixty-seven thousand dollars was the amount appropriated 
last year for the Schools — this is not far from a ninth part of 
the whole expenditure of the City. 

The town maintains seventy two primary Schools in which 
are instructed four thousand and fourteen pupils from the age 
of four to that of seven years. Ten Grammar — one Latin 
and one English High School in all of which are instructed 
four thousand and nine pupils for the most part from the age 
of seven to that of fourteen or fifteen years. As well by the 
course as extent of studies pursued in the Latin School a lad 
may be fitted for any College in this Country, and by those 
taught in the English High he may be qualified to take the 
lines and levels of a rail way or for any similar work, equally 
advanced, depending on the Mathematics. 

In «11, that admirable improvement of modern times, the 
inductive system, the invention of a Swiss teacher — that 
method by which the mind of the child is exercised and not 
his memory alone strengthened, by which he is made to un- 
derstand his lesson before he is required to recite it — in all 
these schools that system is now introduced. If this is ac- 
companied with incalculable benefits to the pupil it has also 
raised and promoted the master to his just and legitimate 
standing in society, by affording to those, that possess merit 
and talents a fair opportunity of acquiring in this walk of life 
that reputation and distinction, to which in all other profes- 
sions they might justly have aspired. 

According to the statement I have made, it appears that the 
City educates at the public expense to the extent of the Studies 
pursued in the Schools, eight thousand four hundred and 
twenty-three children which is at the rate yearly of a fraction 
more than eight dollars for each child, without including 
interest on the cost of the buildings. 
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According to an examination made in 1829, there were Four 
f lousand and eighteen children in private Schools. The num- 
er lias doubtless increased with the population and at present 
probably amounts to four thousand five hundred, giving for 
the public and private Schools an average daily attendance of 
twelve thousand nine hundred and twenty-three children, cer- 
*iinly a prodigious number for a population not much exceed- 
ig seventy thousand. 
It also follows from the facts above recited that about one in 
every nine of the population is in a course of daily instruction 
*0 the extent I have stated at the public charge, and nearly 
ne in every six attends a school either public or private. 

The fruits of this system are that it secures first to the in- 
ividual that degree of education which will enable him to 
erform with ease to himself the ordinary and habitual offices 
f life and at all times to acquit himself in a respectable and 
. <eco ming manner — an amount, also, that maybe improved 
and expanded as far as his tastes shall lead him or his oppor- 
tunities open the way. It secures, second to the public a 
community nurtured in the same course of instruction — 
trained and drilled to the same regular and fixed habits — 
imbued with a deep and enduring sense of religion — inspired 
and animated with the same general attachments and sym- 
pathies. In a single word, I consider that the public spirit of 
this community, that extraordinary and as it were electrical 
sympathy which in all times of deep excitement, is observed to 
pervade instantly every portion of society, is for the most part 
created and engendered in the schools. 

The appropriation last year for the internal health depart- 
ment, which embraces expenses for sweeping the Streets and 
removing nuisances, was twenty-four thousand dollars. This 
may strike one as a heavy expenditure yet I do not think it can 
be advantageously diminished. 

On account of the admirable system of private drains and 
common sewers now universally established and the exactness 
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with which the ordinance, forbidding persons from throwing 
offensive matters into the streets, is enforced, the careful and 
uniform sweeping of the streets contributes chiefly to the com- 
fort and convenience of the citizens and the general neat and 
respectable appearance of the City. It does not seem very 
important as it regards public health, for it is hardly possible 
that much injurious exhalation could proceed from the sub- 
stances now seen in the streets, even if they were suffered to 
accumulate. Still, I do not think the present system should 
be in the slightest degree relaxed, for we can hardly expect the 
citizens to keep their own premises in good order when a City 
Government suffers the streets and publio places to be in a 
dirty or slovenly condition. 

But the greatest service which the Health Department 
renders, is in the careful and constant removal of what is de- 
nominated house dirt. This during one portion of the year 
includes coal ashes and during the whole every description of 
kitchen offal, whether animal or vegetable. In the warm 
weather, that is to say from May to November, this offal is 
taken from every house every day. It is placed without delay 
in close vessels and is removed in the same vessels in the 
course of fourteen hours on an average from the time it is made 
in the houses. During the month of July 528 tons were taken 
out and during the whole year 4,634 tons have been removed. 
The consequence is, that this prodigious mass, variety and 
accumulation of offal is not suffered to lie, day after day, in 
tubs, barrels or other open vessels or in corners of wood 
houses and back yards to ferment, putrefy and pass off in 
heavy, pestilential vapour tainting and defiling the atmosphere. 
On the contrary, it is disposed of in a way that a well tested 
experience has shown to be perfectly innoxious and by which 
also the great quantity of animal and vegetable matter con- 
tained in the mass — instead of being wasted or suffered to 
corrupt, is at once consumed. 

The control of the private and the care and construction of 
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the public Drains also belong to thia Department. We hove 
at this time nt least eight or Dine thousand families in Boston 
that every day do some kind of cooking in which writer is em- 
ployed. This liquor, considered as especially injurious to 
the health, particularly that in which vegetables are boiled, is 
poured at once into drains that communicate (guarded by cess 
pools to prevent the passing of foul air) with the common 
sewers. They in their turn communicate directly with the 
tide waters. It is well known that the common sewers are 
laid at such a depth under ground and of such a mode of con- 
struction that it is impossible for the least portion of foul air 
to escape from them. 

The value of this arrangement, it is obvious, depends on 
the private drain from the house or back yard of the citizen 
connected by means of a cess pool with the common sewer. 
The private drain is, as far as I nm informed, an invention of 
modern times. But the common sewer with grated openings 
in the streets was undoubtedly known in a very remote age. 
Still it was subject to the great objection that the foul air of 
ifce sewer continually rose through tho openings and all the 
foul water that entered them must first have been thrown into 
the gutters. 

This description of liquid, so susceptible of corruption, is 
by the system of private drains carried at once into the sewer 
under ground and thence into the tide water. It is not poured 
day after day for years, perhaps centuries, either into streets 
or upon back yards till the whole surface and soil of a City 
becomes drenched and steeped in it. 

Instead, therefore, of inhaling into our lungs and stomachs 
by day and night a portion of this putrid mass as it would 
escape in the shape of evaporation — all these pernicious in- 
gredients, whether solid or liquid, are removed without delay. 

The City owns at this time twenty Engines, twenty five 
hose, four bucket and three hook and ladder carriages. The 
whole number of members in the Fire Department is 1257. — 
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Thirty four fires have taken place during the year and thir- 
teen buildings have been destroyed, all of which were of 
wood. The expense of the Department this year will not 
fall short of 16,000 dollars. That is about one twenty seventh 
per cent, of the assessed value of the whole real estate of 
the City. By another calculation it will be seen that the 
average annual amount of property destroyed by fire during 
three years has been 63,000 dollars, and during the same 
period the Department has turned out on an average every 
third day. 

A portion of the citizens insure their real or personal prop- 
erty — perhaps both. Some part, if not the whole of the 
tax they contribute towards the expenses of the Department, 
is refunded in the diminished rate of Insurance they pay in 
consequence of the increased security furnished by that body. 
This is the direct equivalent for the expenses of the Depart- 
ment which this class obtains. The equivalent which the 
remaining class, undoubtedly the largest receives, consists in 
the increased security they also enjoy. A citizen may not 
insure his building or his merchandize. Still, it is obvious 
that he will possess all the advantage of the additional protec- 
tion which & Fire Department affords and for which he may 
pay in the shape of tax though not in that of Insurance. 
Besides the individual has the choice of insuring or not. As 
it is an uncommon thing for a fire to enter and consume a 
second building, it is evident that the risk of being burnt 
down has become exceedingly small. If a citizen by care 
and precaution can prevent a fire from taking in his own 
premises, it is therefore worth very little to insure him against 
the misfortune or carelessness of his neighbor. 

In some cities abroad the firemen are soldiers in the pay ol 
the Government, forming a part of the military police. In 
others, they receive daily wages, wear an appropriate dress 
and have no duty to perform but to attend at their stations 
and at fires. I should be sorry to see similar arrange- 
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ments introduced here. The service of our Department, 
though severe, is nevertheless performed with spirit and alac- 
rity, and in a very effectual way. It is also organized in 
conformity with the spirit of the people and the habits of the 
community. Numerous are the services whether voluntary 
or gratuitous which citizens perform for the public. But 
they are brought up and trained to this. They feel and ac- 
knowledge that there are certain offices, some of them accom- 
panied with severe labor, which the public expect them to 
render. By this process society becomes dove-tailed and 
bolted together in a variety of ways. In this system, there- 
fore of mutual and voluntary aid and service consists not only 
the strength but in fact the security of the community. At the 
same time, it cannot but have a salutary effect on the character 
and conduct of a young man to possess a consciousness 
that the community in which he resides, looks to him for a 
portion of assistance and protection, in times either of danger 
or distress. And as the public are always ready to reward 
by their applause the services he may render, a greater interest 
is gradually awakened in his mind in that very society to whose 
safety and security he contributes. 

It was thought, some months ago, a proper and necessary 
measure of precaution to direct that none of the apparatus be- 
longing to the Fire Department should be carried out of town. 
I need not say that this step was not taken from an inhospi- 
table spirit or from an unwillingness on our part to aid and 
succour our neighbors to the full extent of our means. On 
the contrary, we feel it to be our duty, and I am quite sure I 
speak but the sense of the citizens, when I add that we shall 
ever deem it a pleasure to offer and afford every sort of assist- 
ance within our reach and command, whenever tbey shall be 
exposed to the dreadful calamity of fire or at other periods 
of their distress. But the usual tranquility and good order of 
this and the adjoining communities being now fully restored, it 
seems to be u. favorable opportunity to concert and adjust with 
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those town authorities a regular and systematic mode of 
famishing mutual aid and succour on the occasions I have 
alluded to. 

I have, also, been led to make this suggestion from know- 
ing that the health of many members of the Department, has, 
in consequence of violent exertions been much injured by 
hasty excursions into the country in a rapid pursuit of distant 
fire. 

We shall be subject for many years, at least, to a heavy 
expense for the widening of streets. But since the completion 
of Broad, Commercial and Blackstone Streets, the two first 
constituting in fact a broad belt round and the latter a spacious 
avenue through the town, there is little reason to suppose that 
for the purpose merely of extending streets we shall hereafter 
be called on to provide large appropriations. 

Our ancestors have bequeathed to us a town of narrow and 
crooked streets, rendered more difficult and dangerous in con- 
sequence of the numerous and in many cases steep declivities 
with which the peninsula is intersected. With a population 
bordering on 75,000 and a prodigious amount both of 
Country and City business the inhabitants at last, begin to 
feci the extreme inconvenience resulting from the unfortunate 
manner in which their streets were originally designed and 
constructed. The evil is a great one and probably it never can 
entirely be overcome. Nevertheless, it is in my judgment the 
duty of the City Government to neglect no suitable or favor- 
able opportunity to widen the streets, especially those con- 
nected with the great thoroughfares of the town itself and the 
avenues leading to the outlets into the Country. 

I am informed that during the next summer the three lines 
of rail road running into the interior will be finished. This 
will therefore complete our connexion with the North, South 
and West, coupled with the power and facility of prolonging 
the lines as far as the business of this portion of the Country 
will justify and require. On the other quarter we are covered 



by the water, where I think no one can doubt but that we 
ihall, to say the least, keep pace with the progress of the 
times. 

It appears to me therefore that we have thus early laid the 
broad and solid foundation of a well devised and lasting scheme 
of internal improvement and means of connexion not only 
with the interior of New England but with more distant parts 
of the United States. The outlets into the Country, both 
bridge and rail way, being thus completed, it seems especially 
to he the province of the City Government to watch the future 
progress of the business of the town and to render those tracks 
.ml lines, which it may seem disposed to take and follow, 
is convenient and easy as the circumstances of the case will 
admit of. 

The cost of paving and repairing Streets will always form 
a large item in the City expenditure. This since the increase 
of the Country trade, bringing as it does a crowd of heavily 
laden waggons upon our pavement, has been much augmented. 
For if the pavement is not actually worn and destroyed by the 
operation, still on account of the great weight of the load 
carried by many of these waggons, it is broken into holes or 
made to settle in a rough and irregular manner. 

The rail ways will obviously make some difference as to 
the manner in which merchandise and other articles are brought 
into and carried out of town. There may be less traffic on 
particular streets but generally the increase will be great and 
immediate - 

Though this City is nearly surrounded by water, yet the 
whole of our town and Country business is done on the 
streets; very little merchandise being water borne — wo have 
not the advantage, like a sister City, of great rivers and water 
courses flowing strait and far into the interior. This circum- 
stance adds greatly to the relative cost of repairing and paving 
our streets. 

The appropriation made the last year for this purpose is 
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already exhausted and there is no reason I am acquainted with 
to suppose that the annual expenditure on this account will 
hereafter be less. 

It is also true that in a Country where the frost is so ex- 
tremely severe the annual cost of streets and roads under any 
circumstances will unavoidably be great. But in a state of 
society where habits of remarkable enterprise and industry pre- 
vail — where the people are as much distinguished for the love 
of occupation as for success in their undertakings, no process 
for securing and increasing easy and rapid means of intercourse 
should either be delayed or neglected. Money thus disposed 
of is speedily returned to a community. 

I shall conclude this topic by stating that during the year 
34,454 yards of paving have been laid and that several 
thousand loads of common and McAdam gravel have been 
spread on Broad, Commercial, Blackstone, and in smaller 
quantities, on many other streets. 

Pauperism is a matter regulated by the laws of the State, 
but in its operation it effects this City so vitally and unceas- 
ingly that I trust it will not be said that I shall depart 
from that course and channel, to which I am desirous of 
confining my remarks, if on this occasion I offer for your 
consideration the suggestions that have occurred to mc con- 
cerning it. 

The average number of inmates of the House of Industry 
for the year 1834 has been five hundred and forty-five or 
forty more than in 1833 — near three-fifths of this number 
have on an average been of foreign origin. It is also deserv- 
ing of remark that a large proportion of the inmates of domes- 
tic origin have been there several years ; about fifty having 
entered from the old Almshouse as early as 1825, whereas a 
large proportion of the inmates of foreign origin have entered 
within the last two or three years. The Superintendent of 
that Institution examined 6ome time since the Register of Ad- 
missions for two years, of which the following is an abstract : 
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In 1 829 admitted - - - - 386 Americans. 

" " - - - - 284 Foreigners. 

1834 " - 340 Americans. 

- 613 Foreigners. 



a a 



Two very remarkable inferences, one equally unexpected 
and agreeable, may be deduced from this statement: First, 
the admissions of domestic origin have decreased in five years 
about nine per cent, second, those of foreign origin have in- 
creased, during the same period, more than one hundred per 
cent. Americans and foreigners are admitted in the same 
form and on the same representations. The native popula- 
tion has much increased since 1829, but native paupers have 
diminished. The inference is therefore irresistible that the 
general habits and condition of the community have improved. 
It is equally certain too that the number of foreigners liable, 
from a variety of causes to become paupers, has prodigiously 
increased. 

Humanity, our religion, the highest obligations of a civilized 
community, all conspire to impress on our minds the propri- 
ety — nay, necessity of providing at the public charge a com- 
fortable maintenance for the aged or infirm, and for women 
and children when destitute of friends or the means of sup- 
port. In this particular I do not fear that our people will 
ever fail in their duty. We have at this time thirty benevo- 
lent Societies in Boston that distribute provisions, clothing, 
fuel, and occasionally money, to the helpless poor. The 
public have also erected and endowed, for the support of the 
same class of persons, a spacious building now known as the 
House of Industry. 

I beg hero to be understood as expressly stating that this 
description of charity, whether public or private, thus pro- 
fusely administered, is professedly dispensed to the helpless 
poor alone. But who are the helpless? Where is the true 
and precise line between those who can and those that cannot 
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help themselves ? For my own part I think it very difficult to 
say. 

No general evil of long standing can be cured but by strik- 
ing at the root. No doubt a large proportion of the persons 
assisted, either by private or public charity, require it in con- 
sequence either of their own bad conduct or of the bad con- 
duct of those on whom they depend. Still they must be 
assisted. It will not do to allow them to perish from hunger 
or cold. The mischief therefore is not created by the private 
society, or the public institution that rescues these people 
from death or relieves them from suffering, but by their own 
bad habits. It is the habit then which requires attention. It 
may be said, I am aware, that some of these persons become 
indifferent and reckless about providing for themselves or their 
families, being well assured that in the extremity of their dis- 
tress they shall, in some quarter or other, find relief and 
support. This remark, if at all well founded, can hardly 
apply to a whole class. Individuals, that habitually neglect 
themselves or their families to such a degree as to need pub- 
lic or private aid, are either profligate or abandoned or utterly 
reckless. It is therefore paying them a compliment, I am 
inclined to think they little deserve, to suppose that they 
would provide for their families, or even themselves, if others 
did not do it. I fully admit, however, that some mischief is 
done by a profuse or an indiscreet application of what is 
termed charity ; but, after all, the root of the evil is in the 
habit that makes the charity necessary. 

During the last year, two hundred and forty-nine persons 
were committed to the House of Correction by the Police 
Court. Of this number, one hundred and sixty-five, or more 
than half, were committed as common drunkards, and of these 
ninety-seven were men. The public were thus compelled to 
provide for and maintain these one hundred and sixty-five 
individuals, and probably in many cases, undoubtedly some 
of their families were supported by private contributions. 
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How many of these ninety-eeven men, for example, were made 
drunkards by having charity administered to them on some 
occasion when they might have been in ft state of destitution? 
Some probably were; but witli the far greater part, causes of 
a very different description hud & much more fatal influence. 

I have therefore come to the conclusion, that no general rule 
or abstract principle can lie applied to a subject like this, and 
that the only sure and effectual mode of reducing the number 
of paupers and pensioner!-, whether on public or private 
charity, is by seeking continually to improve the general 
habits of a community, — to elevate the common standard, 
and to make it clear and indisputable that the wisest, the 
best, and the most profitable thing a man can do, is to lead 
a regular, virtuous, prudent and industrious life. 

At the same time, I entertain great doubts of the wisdom 
of making a legal allowance to paupers. But if a general rulc 
cannot be established, at least BOme modifications may be at- 
tempted in the details of the system. I think, for example, 
that a House of Industry, as it is termed in the modern vo- 
cabulary, should be considered only a charitable institution, 
maintained for the purpose of giving aid and support — not 
work and employment. The work of such persons us ought 
really to inhabit these houses is worth very little. They can, 
in fact, perform little beyond the ordinary domestic work of 
the house. But it costs the public a great deal to find em- 
ployment in poor-houses for those persons that are really able 
to work. There is also another objection to the system. 
When such means of employment exist, less severity will 
be exercised in granting admissions on the ground and expec- 
tation that the inmates will not only do work enough to 
support themselves, but also to bring in some profit to the 
institution. Those occasional paupers, mostly consisting of 
middle aged men and women, in fact, able-bodied, with few 
exceptions, who are received into the House when sick, or in 
a state of complete destitution in consequence of long con- 
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tinued intemperance, must of course be kept till they are 
restored to their health, and furnished with necessary clothing. 
But as soon as this period arrives, they should be transferred 
to the House of Correction, where they should be kept at work 
till they have paid all their expenses in the House of Industry. 
It is but just, that society should have a right and means 
to remunerate itself. It is also in place here to remark that 
in all those cases where vagabonds and common drunkards 
are sent to the House of Correction, in a great many instances 
on sentences just long enough to restore them to a fine state 
of bodily health, the law should contain a provision authoriz- 
ing their further detention till they have worked out their 
expenses. Not only this is just, but I am inclined to think 
it would have an immediate and decided effect on the popula- 
tion of the House of Correction. 

It is now well understood that Parishes abroad, principally 
in Great Britain, have actually shipped their paupers to this 
Country or to the Provinces whence they migrate at once. 
If this speculation should succeed, if it should be found on 
trial cheaper to pay the passage money of a pauper than to 
maintain him at home, it will be difficult to calculate either 
the extent or the duration of this sort of exportation. 

If these persons should actually come in great numbers, 
they will of course cluster in the Cities, forming separate com- 
munities or colonies, detached and alienated from the general 
habits and associations of the people, in the midst of whom 
they are seated. Even, if this state of things does not lead to 
collisions, if the cleanly and well ordered customs and prac- 
tices of the native population are not in some degree disordered 
and defiled by the contagion of an example so pernicious, at 
any rate we shall have among us a race that will never be 
infused into our own, but on the contrary will always remain 
distinct and hostile. Their children will be brought up in 
ignorance and idleness ; disregarding themselves every com- 
fort and neglecting every decency of life, they will be found 
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living in filth and wretchedness, crowded, of either age or 
.-i' a. into foul and confined apartments. This course of 
life is the fatal and teeming source of epidemic or malignant 
diseases. 

There are two modes by which the pressure of alien pau- 
perism may be diminished and the public relieved from a 
portion of the expenses now incurred for the support of 
foreign poor. One is by an act of Congress under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, imposing a,Uix or duty upon 
foreign emigration. Another mode is strictly to execute the 
laws of the Commonwealth. The 13lh Section of the statute 
of 1793, authorises the Overseers of the Poor to relieve and 
support poor persons having no lawful settlements within 
this Commonwealth when they stand in need, and employ 
them ns other paupers maybe — the expenses whereof, may 
be paid out of the Treasury of the Commonwealth, when they 
cannot otherwise be obtained. Under the same provision 
u magistrate is authorized upon complaint to the Overseers 
lo cause such paupers to be sent and conveyed by hind or 
water to any other State, or to any place beyond sea, where 
he belongs, if said magistrate may think proper, he may be 
conveniently removed at the expense of the Commonwealth, 
but if he cannot be so removed, he may be sent lo and 
relieved and employed in the House of Correction or Work 
House nt the public expense - 

A foreign pauper who thus becomes chargeable to the public 
and is able to do hard labor may be required to devote that 
labor to his own subsistence in the House of Correction — or 
if he be disabled or .otherwise incapable of work he may be 
sent beyond sea at a reasonable rate, to the ports or places 
where he belongs — which are the ports or places at which 
such aliens had taken passage to the United States. If this 
can conveniently be done, the expenses are chargeable to the 
Commonwealth. If it be true that foreign nations or foreign 
colonies are in the practice of paying the passages of paupers 
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to our shores — it cannot be considered a departure from state 
comity, if we return those that may become a public burden, back 
again, under the warrant of a magistrate, to the places where 
they belong. It may be here mentioned that no provision is 
made under the poor laws of Great Britain for the support of 
any pauper within the British Empire who has not a legal 
settlement. 

The expense of returning alien paupers to the colonies will 
not be great — certainly much less than supporting them here 
in idleness — and the local colonial authorities can have noth- 
ing to complain of, since the poor persons so returned are only 
sent to the place of their original destination. 

If a few families were returned to the colonies, or a few able 
bodied men subjected to hard labor in the House of Correction 
till they had paid their expenses in the House of Industry, the 
practical effect would be to prevent their coming or being sent, 
as soon at least, as the disposition made of them here became 
known. 

The last City Council made provision for the erection of a 
House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders. The founda- 
tions of this building have been laid and it will probably be 
finished next summer. This institution will complete the ar- 
rangements it is both becoming and necessary for a large City 
to make, relative to that portion of the population, which is 
thrown by misfortune or vice, or infirmity either upon the care 
or the support or custody of the public. The City will then 
possess within the same enclosure and subject to the control 
and regulations of the City Council a House of Reformation, of 
Industry and Correction. 

To the first I attach great value ; for I am well persuaded 
that a very large proportion of the subjects of such institutions 
fall into bad or irregular habits from the neglect of parents or 
other causes strictly accidental. In most cases it is generally 
sufficient to remove them from the infected atmosphere in 
which they have been brought up or into which they have 
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fallen — subject them to steady discipline and regular work 
and whenever opportunities present, bind them out in good 
situations. 

It is probably true that the higher class of prisons are gen- 
erally places merely of punishment; for it seems unlikely that 
many of their inmates should be radically reformed since crime 
has become a systematized craft or profession. It is well known 
1o the police of every large City that the depredators on the 
public often have their fraternities so far organized, at least, ns 
to entitle the calling somewhat to the standing of a regular 
business. The mischief of such a system not only consists in 
au increased difficulty of detecting rogues ; but it renders the 
thorough reformation of a convict a more arduous and uncer- 
tain undertaking from the circumstances that the moment he is 
released from a prison there are haunts and companions to 
whom he can return, who provide him at once with food, 
clothing and a home and soon with materials and temptations 
to engage in fresh crimes. But whether any or many are 
reformed, I should think all would concur in the opinion, that 
a continuance of vicious habits, perhaps beginning in idleness 
or some slight irregularity or indiscretion, has in the end 
brought many individuals to the deplorable condition of pos- 
sessing no other means of subsistence than the commission of 
guilty acts would afford. Nor is it in any way unreasonable to 
suppose that a person of immature age may by wise manage- 
ment, be rescued from a career simply of bad habits which, if 
neglected would inevitably lead to a career of hopeless crime. 
It would seem, therefore, that the best step society could take 
in this matter would be at once to check a fatal course of 
habits, by removing the subject of them from the scene of his 
depravity and the presence of his associates and gradually to 
subdue them by procuring for him steady employment and by 
subjecting him to such controul as would immediately make him 
perceive the necessity and in the end appreciate the advantage 
of good behaviour. Every useful and respectable member, thus 
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restored to society, may be, at least one convict withdrawn 
from a State Prison. 

We have not been visited this year with any sort of epi- 
demic or other prevailing sickness. The number of deaths has 
been one thousand five hundred and fifty four which does not 
much vary from the average annual number the last twenty 
years nor can much change in the nature or severity of the dis- 
eases be perceived during the same period. According to re- 
turns of Deaths, Boston is now more healthy than it was 
about ten years ago — less so than it was about twenty years 
ago. I find that 

25 years ago 1 in 45 died 
10 " " 1 in 38 " 

anil at present 1 in 43 or 44 though this proportion cannot be 
exactly stated on account of the difficulty of ascertaining the 
present amount of the population. This is however a favora- 
ble result, for as the population of a City augments, deaths for 
obvious reasons are observed to increase beyond what would 
appear a just proportion. 

With the exception of the years 1821 — 1825 and 1832, 
which were sickly, though not to an extent to show the ex- 
istence of a malignant epidemic, the number of deaths for 
twenty years has been steady and uniform. From this state- 
ment it follows that our climate is exempt from fatal epidemics. 
The disease that commits the greatest ravages amongst the 
population is Consumption. To that at least seven or eight 
per centum of the whole number of deaths may be attributed. 

Upon the common class of diseases good habits, such as 
cleanliness, temperance and general regularity of life have no 
doubt a constant and decided effect. In proportion, there- 
fore, as a community improves in these particulars, it is fair to 
calculate that the average number of deaths fiom maladies in 
general will diminish. But consumption is a complaint that 
appears to form an exception to the general remark except so 
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far aa tlie sort of habits I have referred to, serve to invigorate 
the constitution. By vaccination and the immediate removal 
of the patient we have succeeded in controling the ravages of 
the small pox. By attention to cleanliness and other good 
habits, the malignant and epidemic nature of the Asiatic 
cholera can be subdued. But precautions so useful in most 
other maladies seem to avail little against consumption. Still, 
no doubt something may be done in regard to this fearful dis- 
ease by care and precaution. The extreme severity and re- 
markable vicissitudes of this climate are daily better understood 
and our houses and clothing more exactly adapted to it. It {a 
true consumption is a constitutional disorder peculiar to that 
nation from which we are descended. It is one disorder, ex- 
ceedingly affected by climate, but at the same time no two 
climates can be more unlike than this in which we live and 
that of England. When therefore we have thoroughly learnt 
to dehl with our climate as its remarkable peculiarities require, 
we may, perhaps, perceive some slight reduction in the number 
of victims of a disorder so remarkable that without a single 
epidemic or contagious attribute it is still the prevailing 
malady of New England. I should bo unwilling to admit that 
some such favorable and fortunate result would not be realized, 
because in regard to complaints in general the climate is un- 
commonly healthy. 

Only four deaths by small pox are recorded in the Bills of 
Mortality this year. With one exception the disease has been 
traced in every case to a foreign origin. This affords conclu- 
sive as well as most satisfactory evidence that this dreadful 
scourge is not only fully subdued as an epidemic, but nearly 
eradicated as a disease, — evidence equally conclusive, also, of 
the beneficial effects of the system of vaccination, wisely 
adopted and rigidly enforced by the City Government. It is 
proper to add that these deaths by small-pox all occurred at 
the Quarantine Ground on Rainsford Island. The whole 
number of oases during the year has been sixteen. 
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A contract was made early in the summer for one hundred 
and ten gas posts, but only seventy-one of them were received 
in season to be erected. These have been put up in Dock 
square, in Union, Hanover, Court, State, Congress, Ex- 
change, and in parts of Ann and Washington Streets. The 
remainder of the contract, viz. thirty-nine posts, will be erected 
as early as the state of the ground will admit of in the spring. 
These posts have been placed at equal and regular distances. 
One in every ten is provided with a larger jet for the purpose of 
being kept burning all night. The lanterns of this latter de- 
scription have been set at corners of streets and other places 
much frequented. 

By comparing the cost of supplying light from the seventy- 
one posts already erected with the cost of the light furnished 
by the oil lamps discontinued, it appears that a small saving of 
money has been effected ; while it is obvious that the quantity 
of light distributed is greater and it is also now diffused in a 
manner perfectly equal and uniform. 

The fence round the Common is now in a bad condition, and 
with the exception of a small part is in fact not worth repair- 
ing. It will therefore be necessary early in the season to 
build a new one either of wood or iron. The latter material 
strikes me as the most suitable. The value of the Common, 
as it regards the health or recreation, comfort or enjoyment of 
our people cannot be stated in too strong terms. It will al- 
ways afford extensive and agreeable walks, and ample and 
convenient spaces for parades and public amusements. Being 
open to the country on that 6ide whence our prevailing winds 
blow, more especially in the hot weather, the Common acts in 
the capacity of a reservoir to receive and distribute a perpetual 
supply of pure and fresh air — an advantage which will be 
yearly more felt as the open spaces in the other parts of the 
town are built on. Any one that will take the trouble to 
stand at the corner of West or Winter, or at either corner of 
Park Street, when the wind blows tolerably strong from the 
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west, will readily and assuredly form some sort of estimate of 
the quantity of fresh air distributed in the way I have men- 
tioned. There is no part of the City, even the most remote, 
which does not feel the effect of this prodigious flow on its cir- 
culation, and of course to some extent derive a benefit from it. 

The Common ia also a vast ornament to the City, and with 
proper attention to the walks and trees, will in a few years 
stand without a rival in the great cities of this continent. It 
now requires a fence, and in my judgment a handsome sub- 
stantial iron one would he the only one adapted either to the 
size, beauty, or purposes of the place. I have, also, reason to 
think that a considerable portion of the cost would be paid by 
those citizens that now live in the neighborhood, to which I 
presume some additions might be made from other quarters in 
the shape of private subscriptions. The remarks I have made 
concerning the Common, apply, also, to that round Fort Hill 
which will need soon, if not entirely renewed, at least to be 
thoroughly repaired. 

A Report on the subject of furnishing a copious supply of 
pure and soft water has recently been published by order of 
the City Council, and is now in a course of distribution to the 
citizens. This work, in itself elaborate and in great detail, 
proceeds from the bands of an Engineer of uncommon expe- 
rience and acknowledged ability, and in whose calculations and 
conclusions entire confidence may be placed. 

I took an early opportunity, after I came into office last 
year, of addressing to the City Council a special communica- 
tion, in which I investigated and discussed this grave topic at 
considerable length ; and among other things I expressed a 
desire that such steps should be taken as would eventually 
enable the citizens to determine (if the undertaking should 
prove practicable) whether at any rate it would be considered 
prudent and judicious to engage in it. The Report of Mr. 
Baldwin shows conclusively that an adequate quantity of suit- 
able water can be obtained, and upon terms that I should not 
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think would be deemed extravagant. So far, therefore, as 
depends on general surveys, this work, the object already of 
one formal survey in 1825, and of occasional inquiry and ex- 
amination the last ten or fifteen years, may now he regarded as 
having been brought to a close. 

Whether the source recommended bv Mr. Baldwin shall 
ultimately be selected, will of course depend on its merits as 
compared with other sufficient means of supply within a suit- 
able distance of town ; all of which have been surveyed by 
him, and of which he has presented a full as well as detailed 
account. The Report, therefore, furnishes the citizens with 
ample and satisfactory materials for coming to a right conclu- 
sion relative to the point, whence the water shall ultimately be 
drawn. 

I am well aware that this enterprise is one which, under the 
most favorable circumstances, will involve a heavy expendi- 
ture, and in its execution unavoidably be protracted through 
several years. On this account, the general scheme itself re- 
quires and deserves to be examined, weighed and meditated 
with every degree of care and attention, nor is it possible to 
adjust even the details of a work of this description in a judi- 
cious way without a vast deal of inquiry and deliberation. 

Still I cannot doubt but that abundance of pure and soft 
water would contribute materially to the health, comfort, and 
convenience of the people — certainly to the two latter — that 
the undertaking is well worth the trouble and expense, and if 
we can form any estimate from the state of investments in 
similar works in London, Philadelphia, and many other cities, 
that it would yield a fair profit. At any rate, this is one of 
the improvements, in the condition of society in modern times, 
which seems imperiously to be called for, and which will, I am 
well persuaded, be ultimately adopted in all large towns. 

The Court House, commenced in the spring of 1833, will be 
completed the next summer. When occupied, many rooms 
will be left vacant in the Court Houses in Court Square and 
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Leverctt Street. What disposition shall be made of these 
buildings, especially the first, is a subject for your considera- 
tion, though I recommend at this time to your particular at- 
tention the state of the Jail connected with the latter of these 
Houses. 

During the last summer the habitual peace and quiet of the 
town were suddenly menaced to an alarming extent. Con- 
ceiving that in the exceedingly inflamed state of the public 
mind the ordinary police of the City might not prove adequate 
immediately to subdue and effectually control any disposition 
to riot and tumult, which might manifest itself, I considered it 
my duty to appeal at once and in a formal way to the citizens 
for their aid and support. Both were most speedily, cheerfully 
and heartily accorded. Numerous and very efficient patrols 
were organized with an uncommon degree of alacrity and ani- 
mation. The military also assembled with very full ranks at 
a minute's warning, and continued most faithfully under arms 
during the whole period of this excitement. in short, the 
duty of guarding the City during the six nights it was thought 
prudent and advisable to continue these extraordinary measures 
of safety and precaution, was so effectually performed by the 
citizens that not a life or a limb was put in jeopardy — not the 
slightest actual disturbance of the peace took place, nor was 
the least injury done to the person or property of any citizen. 
To the admirable spirit of the people of Boston — to their 
determined love of order and their inflexible resolution at all 
times and at all hazards both to obey and sustain the law, we 
are indebted for a state of things equally auspicious and 
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Gentlemen : We have been selected by our fellow citizens 
to administer for the ensuing year, the fiscal, prudential and 
municipal concerns of the city. 

It is a high trust, and we are under obligations to discharge 
that trust, by the oaths we have taken, the expectations we 
have raised and by the honors we enjoy. 

Succeeding to the places of men who possessed the full 
measure of public confidence, from their intelligence, integrity 
and experience, and surrounded by an enlightened and vigilant 
community, we are urged to a faithful discharge of our duty, 
by motives sufficiently efficacious for upright minds. 

By the city charter it is made the duty of the Mayor to 
recommend, from time to time, such measures as may tend 
to the improvement of the finances, the police, health, security, 
cleanliness, comfort and ornament of the city. 

There are various matters connected with these subjects, 
which will be submitted for vour consideration hereafter ; and 
I had intended at this time to have presented them ; but upon 
reflection, there arc, it is believed, some advantages in delaying 
their presentation for a time. 

The great calamity which has so recently afflicted the city of 
New York is calculated to alarm our fears, as well as to excite 
our sympathy. 

While we commiserate the sufferings necessarily incident 
upon the occurrence of such an event, we extend to our fellow 
citizens of that metropolis the hand of friendship and brotherly 
kindness, with the assurance that the substantialities of brother- 
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hood ahull not be wanting on our part, if known to be accept- 
able to them. 

This awful catastrophe has tended in no degree to abate the 
interest which has long been felt upon the subject of introduc- 
ing a full supply of water for the use, comfort, and safety of 
this city. 

I forbear to urge you on this topic ; much has been done by 
others ; and much remains to be done by us, if this enterprise 
is to be carried forward to a successful issue. 

I recommend the immediate reference of the whole subject 
to a committee, with authority to cause to be surveyed any 
other sources for a supply of water, than have been heretofore 
surveyed ; with directions to report their opinion as to the best 
mode of attaining the object in view, and whether it shall be 
done by the city in whole or in part — or whether it is expe- 
dient that it should be referred entirely to individual enterprise, 

In public affairs, as well as in the affairs of individuals, a 
wise economy is of the first necessity in promoting ultimate 
prosperity, but a liberal expenditure with judicious manage- 
ment, is entirely consistent with true economy. Whatever is 
done for ourselves alone is done for the day that is passing ; 
while that which is done for our city is to endure for gener- 
ations to come. Any suitable expenditure, which has for its 
object either the promotion of health, the instruction of youth, 
the reform of the vicious, the protection of property, or the 
support of the helpless, has never been denied, and will not 
now be grudged. 

The city debt may be taken to be at the present time, about 
$1,250,000. — In a day of general prosperity, this debt may be 
considered as a light affair ; but in such seasons as have been 
witnessed by us nil within a few years past, it would not be 
deemed of insignificant importance. Its increase ought not 
to be tolerated but for the most weighty reasons. Those who 
coine after us may find that they have unequal wants to supply, 
from resources far less abundant than ours. 
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If any debt is incurred on account of introducing water for 
the city, the water tax ought strictly and faithfully to be 
pledged and applied for the redemption of this debt and the 
payment of its interest. 

I have the pleasure to believe that under the diligent super- 
intendence of those patriotic citizens who compose the various 
Boards entrusted with the care of the Poor, and the employ- 
ment of the vicious among us, we may look for such improve- 
ments in the mode of conducting these establishments as will 
soon relieve the city in some measure from the burdens hitherto 
imposed upon the industrious, and the frugal, and the temper- 
ate, for the support of the idler, the improvident, and the 
drunkard. 

In such an event we shall have not only imitated the example 
of other communities, and fulfilled the public expectation, but 
have conferred :i lasting £ood on the vicious and the vamrant. 

Having occupied a scat at the Board of Aldermen during 
four successive years, I have so much acquaintance with my 
office as induces me to enter upon it with an unaffected distrust 
of my ability to discharge in a satisfactory manner its various 
delicate, arduous, and responsible duties. Nevertheless having 
been invited to this station by my fellow citizens, I did not 
feel at liberty to decline the call ; and I enter upon these duties 
with the cheerfulness of hope and courage inspired by a con- 
scious desire to ascertain what are the true interests of the 
City, and a resolution to pursue, in all my official conduct, 
that course which shall appear to me the most conductive to 
the security of those interests. 
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Ix assuming the responsibility of the office to which I have 
been called, it is impossible not to feel its weight, while I am 
not disposed, cither timidly to shrink from it on the one hand, 
or to encounter it with presumptuous confidence on the other. 
I feel sensibly that my reliance must be on the support which 
I may justly expect from the character of those who have been 
selected for the other important stations of the Municipal 
Government. Having nothing in view but the strict per- 
formance of our respective duties, we may reasonably hope, 
with the divine blessing, to promote in some degree the welfare 
of the community of which we form a part, and to secure to 
ourselves the approbation which that intelligent community 
is ever ready to award to the conscientious performance of 
duty, and to nothing else. 

I shall take the opportunity of entering on my official rela- 
tions with you to mention some of the subjects which seem to 
require early attention on the part of the City Government. 

It is made the duty of the Mayor, by the Charter, to 
w recommend all such measures as may tend to the improve- 
ment of the finances, the police, health, security, cleanliness, 
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comfort and ornament of the city ; " and there is one subject 
which is urged upon our attention by considerations of great 
moment connected with nil these topics, and by tlnit decided 
voice of our fellow citizens which alunc would lie sufficient to 
insure your prompt notion. 

You will perceive that I refer to the introduction of a 
copious supply of pure walcr into the city. It seems to rue 
impossible that any subject can come recommended to us with 
greater variety or strength of claims upon our immediate 
attention. What can have a more direct and beneficial influ- 
ence on the health, security, cleanliness, comfort and ornament 
of our city than an nbundant supply of guod water? Its 
relation to these points is too obvious lo dwell on ; and if this 
be true, its indirect bearing on the police, the quiet of the 
city will scarcely be denied ; while its importance to the 
value of the large landed property held by the city, and thus 
to its finances can as little be disturbed me doubted. It was 
not without good reasons therefore, that the citizens, by their 
vote in August Inst, required the attention Of their Municipal 
Government to this must important subject ; while with crjual 
wisdom they determined to refer the particular mode of the 
introduction of requisite supply, to commissioners selected with 
exclusive reference to the subject. The appointment of three 
commissioners is the first step to be taken in compliance with 
the expressed wishes of our constituents, and I invite your 
immediate attention to the arrangements which arc necessary 
to carry those wishes into effect. 

No cooperation shall be wanting on my part. Whatever 
may be the mode finally selected, it is not to be expected that 
so great an object can be obtained without proportionate ex- 
pense but the experience of other cities goes to prove, as I 
trust our own will one day show, that the expense is more 
than repaid by the great advantages derived from it ; that, in 
fact, it is an economical measure, as far as greater expenditure 
for other means of supply is prevented by it. 
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The next subject to which I think it is desirable your atten- 
tion should be drawn, is one which was discussed in the last 
city council, viz. the removal of the present jail in Lcvcrett 
Street. There can be little doubt that this measure would be 
expedient, on principles of economy, as the estate on Lcvcrett 
Street might probably be sold for more than a new jail would 
cost. But it is also recommended by considerations derived 
from the uses to which the county jail is applicable, and the 
improvements in the construction of such buildings which have 
been adopted since the erection of those buildings on Lcvcrett 
Street. 

With a jail constructed on a plan embracing all the improve- 
ments which recent times can furnish, the system of imprison- 
ment, and of correctional discipline in use among us, would, 
in theory, be nearly perfect. For offenders of the worst 
character the State Prison affords a proper place of punish- 
ment ; for those of inferior degrees of guilt, the House of 
Correction offers a suitable degree and duration of penitentiary 
discipline ; for the youthful offender, the House of Informa- 
tion provides that education, and correctional, yet paternal 
discipline which is the best security against future delinquency. 
If a better place of confinement were provided, therefore, for 
persons arrested but not convicted, and for the few others who, 
under existing laws arc so unfortunate as to be deprived of 
their personal liberty, a place combining the necessary 
security, with that degree of comfort which the forlorn situa- 
tion of those whose innocence is to be presumed till their guilt 
is proved, seems to require, there would be little more to ask 
in relation to the subject. In this connexion, however, I will 
take occasion to suggest that the usefulness of that most im- 
portant institution, the House of Reformation, might perhaps 
be much increased by a modification of the law requiring tho 
Juvenile offender to be sentenced by a Court of Justice, in 
order to his admission into it. 

The stigma upon the individual and upon the institution 
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consequent upon this mode of proceeding might perhaps l>e 
advantageously removed, and ita doors opened more freely for 
the reception of those, who, without having committed il legal 
offence, arc in such a position as to he benefitted by its excel- 
lent discipline. With the suggestion, however, of such a 
change, I leave it to your wise deliberation to determine its 
expediency. 

The system of public charity pursued in this city is compli- 
cated, and greatly liable to abuse. As some of the evils of it 
arise, however, from the laws passed by the higher authority of 
the legislature, they are not directly remediable. But there is 
one point over which the City Council have the requisite power, 
and which I feel obliged to call to your early consideration. 
There are many unfortunate idiots and maniacs, iu the Houses 
of Industry and Correction, fur whom, under existing circum- 
stances, no suitable accommodations are, or can be provided. 
By the revised statutes a hospital is required for such persons 
in the House uf Correction. Would it not be becoming, in a 
community of large resources, and enlightened liberality, to 
provide fur the COUtfbrt and safety of those also who are in- 
mates of the House of Industry? A hospital, fitted for the 
application of suitable medical treatment of these patients, 
would not only be honorable to the philanthropy of the city, 
but might result in such a diminution of their number, as 
materially to lessen the expenses of their support. 

The completion of the new Court House, renders necessary 
the consideration of the best disposition of the building on 
Court square, now occupied only by the Probate Court and the 
Registry of Deeds. An opportunity is now offered of em- 
bellishing the city leaving an open space at the southerly end 
of the new Court House, or of adding not only to the orna- 
ment hut the convenience of the town, by the erection of a 
building for the accommodation of the officers of the municipal 
government. The small apartments and insufficient accommoda- 
tions of the buildings in which we are assembled have long been 
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felt as evils of no slight weight, and with the rapid growth of 
the city, cannot but be more and more seriously inconvenient. 
No better opportunity than is now offered, will probably soon 
occur, of providing a central, quiet and convenient place for 
the transaction of the city business, — business in which every 
citizen is more or less personally interested. 

It is for the City Council to determine what portion, if any, 
of these expenditures may be prudently and safely incurred : 
to decide how far the present resources of the city are to be 
drawn upon, and how much shall be left to those who come 
after us to legislate. 

The wise course for an individual will be found, in the end, 
equally discreet for a collection of individuals constituting a 
city ; and while none of us would, on the one hand, be so 
rash as to begin to build without first counting the cost, and 
ascertaining what wc were able to finish, we should not, on the 
other hand, lose important advantages which our means would 
abundantly enable us to acquire. 

Looking at the general prosperity of the country, in which 
wc have shared, — prosperity which not even the severe trials 
of the past season have seriously affected, — the increasing 
population and wealth, and the necessarily increasing regular 
expense of the city with its rapid extension, it is your im- 
portant province to determine what it is proper to undertake, 
and what it will be prudent to defer or altogether to omit. 
Confiding, as I do, in the good judgment you will exercise, I 
have only to promise my most cordial co-operation in all you 
may desire for the common good, and the exertions of my 
powers, such as they are, for the preservation of the good 
name, the peace, comfort and welfare of our beloved home. 
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Gentlemen of the City Council: 

In meeting you at the beginning of another year, it is 
natural that the many interesting occurrences which have taken 
place within the last twelve months should be brought vividly 
to recollection. Very few years have been so crowded with 
important and interesting events, both in the national and 
municipal history, as that which has just closed : and while we 
cannot but regret the nature of some of those incidents, there 
are others at which we have reason to rejoice, and many cir- 
cumstances of alleviation of common calamity for which we 
should be grateful to a kind Providence. The commercial 
crisis which has occurred, has produced far less general dis- 
tress in this community than in some others which have been 
convulsed by it ; and if it should result in producing general 
habits of greater prudence and economy, the good which would 
ensue might justly be regarded as no small compensation for 
the evils we have suffered. The political consequences, too, 
of that extraordinary crisis, allow us to hope for the greater 
permanence of our invaluable institutions, and an increased 
purity and intelligence in the administration of public affairs. 

In the history of the municipal government of the past year, 
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the most important event is the dissolution of the Fire Depart- 
ment, and its reorganization upon a new system. 

On this subject it would, perhaps, be scarcely becoming in 
mc to enlarge, iny agency in the transaction having been 
prominent; and, fortunately, it is unnecessary to discuss it, 
as its merits are generally understood by the public. If the 
results of tbo change should continue to be what they have 
thus far been, few will regret it; — and while the members of 
the present department behave with the mingled firmness, 
mildness and efficiency which have hitherto distinguished them, 
they will not fail to retain the approbation they have won from 
all reflecting persons. 

Of the subjects which will require the action of the City 
Council the present year, the introduction of an abundant sup- 
ply of water is the most interesting and important. Every 
year adds to its importance, as every year diminishes the num- 
ber ami value of the available resources of the city within its 
limits. Springs fail, or the water from them becomes impure ; 
and the supply of rain water is more and more affected by the 
increased consumption of bituminous coal, and other causes of 
impurity. The appointment by the last Council, of Commis- 
sioners, men of science and practical skill, to examine all 
sources of supply, and to recommend Buch a plan as appeared 
to them most expedient, at such a cost as they might think 
within practicable limits, has resulted in the presenting of an 
interesting and elaborate report, which goes over the whole 
ground, and will enable the City Council to determine on the 
expediency of commencing the work, and to decide on the beat 
of the numerous sources of supply. 

Important progress has thus been made towards bringing 
the lengthened discussions on this subject to a close. No 
previous report has been so comprehensive, nor has any plan 
been heretofore recommended by stronger argument, or higher 
authority. I esteem it of much importance to the best in- 
terests of the city that this work should be speedily commenced 
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and vigorously prosecuted. A sufficient supply of good water 
is indispensable to the existence of any city ; and if the expo- 
rience of a few years past is any guide to what may be ex- 
pected in future, it will not be long before the supply derived 
from wells within the city will be inadequate to meet the neces- 
sities of the inhabitants. Before that time arrives, it appears 
to me the obvious dictate of common prudence to provide the 
means of supplying the deficiency. The expense of the opera- 
tion is usually regarded as tlie great objection to it, but I 
entertain no doubt that the interest of the money invested in 
the necessary works and the cost of all repairs, would be re- 
paid to the city by those who would use the water. That this 
opinion is not entirely without foundation, would seem proba- 
ble from the fact, that a private corporation has, for several 
years, been ready to undertake the work, on their own ac- 
count, if they could obtain permission. 

This permission the city has never been willing to give, and 
it would be no more than justice to the large number of in- 
habitants who desire it, to try an exjierimcnt which there is so 
much reason to believe would be crowned with success, and 
the neglect of which may cause so much injury to the welfare 
of the city. The enhanced value of the city property (consist- 
ing of lands so situated that it is difficult to obtain water,) 
which would be the consequence of an abundant supply, would 
probably do much towards repaying the cost ; while the addi- 
tional security from fire, and the increased comfort and health 
of every individual inhabitant, seems to leave no motive want- 
ing for undertaking the enterprise. 

Of the other improvements recommended on a former occa- 
sion, to the City Council, one, I am happy to say, and that 
perhaps the most desirable one, has received its sanction and 
is now in progress. I refer to the Hospital for Lunatics and 
Idiots, in the Houses of Industry and Correction. The condi- 
tion of these unfortunate persons was such that it needed only 
to be scsn to ba corrected ; and immediately after a visit to 
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those institutions by the Council, it was determined that a suit- 
able Hospital should be erected. The plan was prepared i. 
the Directors of the House of Correction, with the advice and 
assistance of persons particularly skilled in the construction 
and management of similar institutions, and it is believed that 
all which is necessary for such an establishment is provided 
for, and all that would be superfluous is avoided. Anoth 
year, it is hoped, will sec the house occupied by those * 
need its accommodations. 

The erection of a new jail on the public Land at So 
Boston, was also formerly recommended. Some objectioi 
were made to this plan, and it has never been sanctioned I 
the Council. In addition to the considerations then urgi 
I have now to state, that I have recently received information 
respecting the management of such establishments, which 
proves, by actual experiment, (hat a similar system to that so 
successfully practised in penitentiaries, can be introduced into 
County Jails, and that they can be made self-supporting insti- 
tutions. 

A part, therefore, of tin objections to the plan proposed, 
may be removed, while all its advantages remain in their 
original force. The economy of the change will be plain to 
all who observe, that the valuable estate on Leveret t street 
may be sold, if land now vacant at South Boston be occupied, 
and that the current expense of the Jail may be greatly re- 
duced, if not entirely stopped. 

The same means, too, which are taken to diminish the ex- 
pense, will materially add to the comfort of the prisoners, viz. 
— regular and healthful employment. 

Another important subject for your deliberations, is the pro- 
priety of erecting a new City Hall. The insufficiency, incon- 
venience, and insecurity of the building now occupied for that 
purpose, are manifest to every one, nnd are becoming more 
striking with the constant growth of the city. The small size 
of the apartments occupied by officers who must be visited, by 
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great numbers of citizens, the inconvenience of access to some 
of those rooms, and the clanger from fire to which the most im- 
portant records and documents are constantly exposed, form a 
weight of argument to which I know of no balance. 

The building must unavoidably be erected within a few 
years ; it is probably as favorable a moment now as can soon 
be expected, to contract for its erection; a very desirable site 
for it is ready for occupation ; and the money it will cost is 
now lying unappropriated in the treasury. The city has re- 
ceived from the Commonwealth within the past year, the sum 
of $140,599.33 ; and although, in conformity with the act of 
Congress in relation to that subject, it is termed a deposit, 
which may be recalled in case of need, I cannot think the 
prospect of its being so recalled, need deter the city from 
making such use of it as may be deemed ex{>edient. 

This sum would probably be sufficient for the erection of 
both a City Hall and a Jail, of the best construction, and 
there are few ways in which the same amount could be made 
to contribute more to ** the security and comfort n of the 
citizens. The estate on Lpverett Street, and the materials of 
the old Court House may be worth nearly, if not quite, half 
of the sum named ; while the two upper stories of the present 
City Hall, if judiciously divided, may rent for a sum not less 
than $2,500, and perhaps for $3,000. It cannot, surely, be 
thought extravagant to go into this expenditure, when we 
have such inducements and such resources. 

It may be well to add, in this connexion, that the city 
treasury is in good condition, notwithstanding the embarrass- 
ments of the past season, and the fears that were entertained 
by many, that there would be difficulty in collecting the taxes. 
The treasurer informs me that he has collected $30,000 — 
tnore than last year at this period ; and that of the whole tax 
of $473,000 all has been received except about $50,000, which 
is in the usual course of collection. 

Another subject which I think it is proper to present to 
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jour consideration, is the increase of the police force of the 
city. Under present circumstances, there ore many ordinances 
which cannot he carried into proper execution, for want of 
a sufficient number of officers. The business of the City 
Marshal is very various, and gives constant employment to 
himself and two deputies; while much which should be per- 
formed in that department, is unavoidably omitted, from the 
mere physical impossibility of executing it with the present 
number of officers. 

I leave it to your wisdom to determine the proper remedy 
for this evil; — whether it be by appointing police officers, 
according to the plan commended to your attention by the 
lost council, or by merely increasing the number of deputy 
marshals. The expense, occasioned by the frequent employ- 
ment of constables, might, perhaps, be lessened, if officers 
should be appointed with police duty only ; and at the ntU 
time the peace of the city be better secured, and many uflenccs 
against law and order l>c prevented. I cannot forbear to add 
the expression of my opinion, that it i* of importance to the 
character and well-being of the city, that mime more prompt 
means should be devised to check or prevent the occurrence 
of riots than any now existing. The disgrace of such scenes 
as have happened more than once during the past year is 
deep, and no means should be led untried to prevent them. 
I am aware that the great restraint must be a moral one, yet 
in every large city there has always been a class of persons 
who can be restrained more effectually by laws well enforced 
by proper officers. For this class a great proportion of all 
the apparatus of government, in civil society, is necessary ; 
and it is to them I have reference in recommending greater 
energy and promptness in our i>olice arrangements. 

Under the authority of act of the Inst legislature, an officer 
has been appointed, called the Superintendent of Alien 
Passengers, whose duty it has been to prevent the landing of 
all persons incompetent, in his opinion, to maintain themselves, 
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unless a bond be given that no such individual shall become 
a charge to the city or state within ten years ; and to collect 
the sum of two dollars each from all other alien passengers, 
as a commutation for such a bond. $4,000 have been re- 
ceived by the treasurer from this source, since the appointment 
of the officer in May last. 

An order of the council empowered the superintendent to 
aid such aliens as were desirous of returning to their own 
country, and were liable to become a charge to the city or 
state, in procuring a passage. He has been enabled, from the 
facilities afforded by his situation, to assist in this way, a con- 
siderable number of persons, who would otherwise probably 
have been a heavy burden on the country. Partly from this 
cause, and partly from the operations of the agent of the 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, who has provided 
advantageous situations in the country for many who could 
not find employment here, the number of persons in the House 
of Industry is smaller than it has sometimes been at this 
season of the year; and though, doubtless, many of the labor- 
ing classes are abridged of their comforts, in consequence of 
the want of constant employment, yet it is satisfactory to 
observe that the necessity of entire support, at the public 
expense, is not greatly extended. The effect of the labors of 
the agent of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism has 
been so valuable as to induce me to suggest to you the ex- 
pediency of the city's taking some interest in that office, and 
exercising some supervision over it, or of establishing a similar 
one for its own benefit. 

In conformity with instructions received from the council 
during the past year, a memorial to Congress was prepared, 
on the subject of the immigration of foreign paupers, and the 
co-operation of the government of some other cities of the 
Union was solicited in presenting it. It was committed to the 
care of our representative, during the extra session of Con- 
gress ; but owing probably, to the pressure of more important 
business, it has not yet reached its destination. 
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The state of the public schools is at all times a subject of so 
much interest, that I think it proper, on this occasion, to say 
that they appear to me to be in a good and improving condi- 
tion. . More than .8,000 children, a large majority of all in the 
city under 14 years of age, attcud them ; and if emulation 
on the part of the pupils and their instructers, and zeal, and 
fidelity, on that of the school committee can produce good 
results, they are not, and will not be wanting in the public 
schools. 

From all that I have been able to see and hear of them the 
past year, I am satisfied that a great and increasing amount 
of valuable instruction is imparted, and notwithstanding some 
changes and experiments which may be thought unnecessary, 
the substantial blessings they were designed to disseminate 
among us, are really produced and widely spread. 

I have thus briefly mentioned the topics of greatest public 
interest which may require your attention directly or indirectly ; 
and while I express my entire confidence that your delibera- 
tions and decisions will be marked by public spirit and intelli- 
gence, I assure you of my cordial co-operation in all that you 
may devise for the common good. 
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Unexpectedly called again to meet the City Council, at 
the beginning of a new term of service, I cannot forbear to 
congratulate you, Gentlemen, on the general prosperity 
which prevails at the present time in the City, and which 
has been gradually augmenting, till, from a low point of 
depression, we have reached that state of active and successful 
exertion, of which the effects are now so happily visible around 
us. The crisis through which we have passed has been a 
lesson of prudenoe, which may and should be of great value 
to the community, both politically and commercially, as the 
disasters we have experienced were clearly attributable to mis- 
management of both public and private interests. The sphere 
of duty of the City Government, however, cannot affect the 
causes either of our past distress or our present prosperity ; 
and I refer to them merely as likely to have an important 
bearing on those projects of public improvement, which have 
been long in contemplation, as well as those which have been 
more recently suggested. No time would seem more suitable 
than a period of advancing activity, and apparently durable 
prosperity, for undertaking those works of utility, convenience 
or ornament, which may be considered desirable. The first 
of these works, as well in importance as in the length of time 
it has been under examination and discussion, is that by which 
a supply of soft water may bo brought from the vicinity into 
the City. 

On this topic I can add nothing to what I have said on 
former occasions. I have uniformly expressed the opinion, 
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that it is now the interest of the City, and will soon become a 
matter of necessity, to introduce such a supply of water. The 
sources from which a sufficient quantity can he obtained arc 
well known, and have been thoroughly examined by skilful 
engineers ; and although the commissioners appointed by the 
City Government have not agreed in opinion as to which of 
two sources is the besl, yet tlicy have sal isfactorily demon* 
et rated that either of the two is not merely sufficient, but of 
remarkably fine quality. The question before the City Council 
is one which any person of practical judgment is competent to 
decide, — a question of expense merely. If it once be de- 
termined that it is expedient to introduce water, it cannot be 
deemed a proof of wisdom to hesitate long in the choice 
between two means of supply, of which cither is unexception- 
able. My efforts have been constant to promote the progress 
of an enterprise, which I decin so important for the true and 
permanent welfare of the City ; and no future exertions will 
be spared on ray part, to hasten the moment when the work 
shall be begun. It must he obvious, however, that till both 
branches of the City Council have formed a decisive opinion 
favorable to the project, no individual efforts can be successful. 
The appropriation of money is necessary, and that must be 
done by those who control that branch of the public service. 
The City Council of the last year directed me to make applica- 
tion to the Legislature, for the grant to the City of the powers 
necessary to bring the water from either of the two sources 
recommended by the commissioners. As the order was 
passed, however, near the close of the session of the Legislat- 
ure, no action was had on the petition, which was immediately 
presented ; and I have taken the course prescribed in the 
Revised Statutes, for bringing it to the early attention of the 
Legislature, during the present session, by publishing the 
petition in the newspapers, and serving notice on all the towns 
interested in the subject. 

The erection of a new City Hall is a business which has 
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been r efe rre d to your consideration by the Council of last 
year, and which will claim much of your attention. Plans, 
models, and estimates have been prepared, and the City is in 
possession of a piece of land wliich affords a very desirable 
location for such a building. I cannot but urge the subject 
upon your attention at an early period,-* as I esteem the 
erection of a City Hall a work of very pressing importance, — 
not for the accommodation of the city officers but for that of 
the public, and for the safe keeping of important records and 
other documents. 

It is impossible that the % public business should be done in 
the present confined apartments of the city offices, with as 
little delay and as much convenience, as if it were transacted 
in more spacious and suitable rooms; while no one can 
recollect the constant danger from fire to which the City Hall 
is now exposed, without the most serious anxiety for records of 
great historical and pecuniary interest. Some delay has arisen 
from the doubts entertained as to the extent to which the City 
should purchase, in the immediate neighborhood of the land 
occupied by the old Court House ; but when it is considered 
that any purchases by the City would always be at the dis- 
posal of the municipal government, if required for public 
purposes, and that some regard is due to the suitable appear- 
ance of a building of such size and degree of ornament, it 
will not be thought superfluous, I trust, for me to express the 
hope that in situation, as well as in beauty of structure, the 
new hall may be worthy of the taste and wealth of the City, 
and that it may be found compatible with a just economy to 
provide for its being surrounded by sufficient space to it for an 
abundance of air and light, and to afford proper views to the 
edifice to those who pass in its vicinity. Whenever a new 
City Hall shall be erected, it will be necessary to provide for 
the accommodation of the Probate Office, and the Registry of 
Deeds, which are now in the old Court House. By a recent 
purchase the City has obtained possession of the estate known 
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as the Museum estate, and after throwing into the street all 
that is requisite for public use, there will be left a sufficient 
quantity of land for the erection of the fire proof building 
necessary for the safe keeping of the immensely important 
documents of those offices. 

Another building, the erection of which I have before 
recommended, still appears to me important in many respects. 
The improvements which, within a few years, have heen 
introduced into the structure and discipline of penitentiaries, 
it is found by recent experience can be beneficially employed in 
County Jails. Hartford, in Connecticut, is now enjoying the 
advantages derived from the improved and admirable discipline 
and economy of the jail in that City. There is no doubt that 
similar benefits might be obtained in this county, by recon- 
structing the jail on the plan which has elsewhere proved so 
useful. I beg Icnvc to invite your attention to this subject, 
and in connexion with it, to the disposition of the valuable 
estate on Lcvcrctt Street, which is now used for no other 
purpose than the support of the jail. Should a portion of the 
property be sold, it might probably reimburse to the 
City the expense of a new building ; and should the whole 
be disposed of, and the jail and jailer's house be erected on 
the City land at South Boston, there is little doubt that 
the exchange would leave a balance in the city treasury, 
and diminish materially the future current expenses of the 
establishment. 

The House of Correction has been conducted the last year 
with the same skill tnd success which have heretofore distin- 
guished the institution, and which, under the direction of the 
present overseers and master, have rendered it a model of the 
discipline that is most desirable in sucli establishments. The 
completion of the AVest Wing of the building, for the im- 
prisonment of females, and of a work-shop fur their employ- 
ment, has given additional facilities for the maintenance of 
coirectional discipline and productive industry. A large 
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number of the male convicts has been employed in the erec- 
tion of the hospital for the Insane in the Houses of Industry 
and Correction, for which an appropriation was made the last 
year ; and it gives me much pleasure to be able to state that this 
very desirable and important edifice has made great progress 
towards completion, on a plan, and in a style of workmanship, 
which leave nothing to desire in either respect. The proba- 
bility now is that the building will be finished in the course of 
the next summer, and within the original estimates of its cost ; 
and it will be honorable alike to the liberality of the City 
government, and to the judgment of those to whom its 
construction was confided. I will take this opportunity to 
suggest to the Council the propriety of an early appointment 
of a superintendent of this hospital, that as soon as it shall be 
ready for occupation, a competent person may be secured for 
the care of the patients. I will also call your attention to the 
propriety of applying to the Legislature for an act empowering 
the courts of the county to send lunatics to this hospital, 
instead of that at Worcester, and the House of Correction. 
The other institutions at South Boston have pursued their 
usual course, and have produced to a good degree, the effects 
for which they are designed, in alleviating the ills of poverty 
and restraining juvenile delinquency. The building erected 
by the City, a few years ago, for the accommodation of the 
children belonging to the House of Industry, and the Boylston 
Asylum, has become insufficient for the great numbers who 
have been crowded into it ; and one consequence, perhaps, of 
the inadequate space and air, has been the breaking out of 
that distressing disease, the ophthalmia, which has been a 
very serious evil to the whole establishment, for several years 
past. By the vigorous and persevering efforts of the Directors 
and the physician of the house, it has at length been partially 
subdued ; but the institution will very probably be liable to 
its recurrence, unless more space and ventilation be secured 
to it. I esteem it my duty, therefore, to recommend the erec- 
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ion of another building, of at least equal size with that now 
ased for the asylum. 

The general health of the City has been remarkable during 
he year. Notwithstanding the great heat and copious rains of 
he summer and autumn, the health of the community has 
never been interrupted by infectious disease, and the Bills of 
Mortality show an uncommon security of life in eo large a 
jiopulation. This must be in part attributed to the excellent 
i ystem of drainage, of sweeping and of collecting offal, which 
has long been pursued here, and has rendered the City distin- 
;uished for its cleanliness, and the purity and wholesomeness 
of its atmosphere ; a system which ought never to be aban- 
oned, notwithstanding that it naturally occasions some con- 
troversies and embarrassment in its execution. 

The public peace has also been uninterrupted during the 
iast year, and it is a matter of sincere congratulation that the 
eputation of the City has suffered no such blow as was in- 
licted on it in the previous year. Great pains have been 
laken, and, it is believed, not without good effect, (o prevent 
the violation of the laws and ordinances, especially of those the 
violation of which has a tendency to the breach of the peace. 

Another circumstance, for which the last year has been re- 
markable, is the exemption of the City from the destruction of 
property by fire ; the amount of loss since the first of January 
last being (48,618.00 of which (25,000 were lost at a single 
fire, about three weeks since. While we are grateful for this 
mercy of an over-ruling Providence, we must not be unmindful 
of the efficient services of those of our fellow-citizens whose 
particular task it is to contend with this fearful enemy, and 
who have uniformly shown themselves prompt and able to 
check its ravages. It is the opinion of many whose experience 
gives weight to their judgment, that considering the increased 
number of reservoirs, the character, the alacrity and the disci- 
pline of the Fire Department, and the care exercised to keep 
the apparatus in good condition, the City was never better 
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guarded against danger from fire than at the present time ; so 
that the somewhat greater expenditure required by the existing 
system of the department may, perhaps, be compensated by 
additional security. It gives me great pleasure to bear testi- 
mony to the uniformly correct deportment of those who have 
charge of this important branch of the public service. 

Another interest of the City, of greater moment than any I 
have mentioned, is that of public instruction. The school sys- 
tem of Boston has done more than anything else to produce the 
character by which the City has long been distinguished ; and 
as the population increases, it becomes of more and more im- 
portance that the system should be adhered to and improved. 
During the past year one new grammar school house has been 
erected at East Boston, and one in Bennet Street has been re- 
built, of a larger size and better constructed. Three others, 
— situated in Hawkins Street, Mason Street, and South 'Bos- 
ton, — have been greatly improved in their internal arrange- 
ment ; and a committee of the City Council have recommended 
that a sufficient sum be provided in the next annual appropri- 
ation bill, for the erection of another on the land belonging to 
the City, on Cooper Street. Should this be done, the City 
will have fourteen grammar schools, capable of accommodating 
from six to seven thousand children, from seven to fifteen years 
of age. 

This may be reasonably expected to suffice for the present ; 
and if suitable attention be paid to the wholcsomeness of the 
rooms, and the school committee continue to exercise the vigi- 
lant care, and ever wakeful ambition for the improvement of 
the modes of instruction, which have of late years distinguished 
them, there will be little to be feared, unless it be an excess of 
intellectual excitement in the tender minds of the pupils. 
Besides the grammar schools, there are no less than eighty-five 
primary schools, for children from four to seven years of age, 
the rapid increase of which demonstrates at once the utility of 
the system, and the just appreciation of its advantages by the 
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□habitants. More than five thousand children are taught in 
hese schools. Forty-two of the rooms in which they are in- 
structed belong to the City, and it is of much importance that 
hey should all be the property of the public, as they can then 
e constructed in a far better manner for the purpose than 
rooms in private houses. The annual appropriation for the 
rection of primary school bouses has for several years past 
een $12,500, and the gain of school rooms over the increase 
3 the number of schools is so slow, that it may be deemed ad- 
isable to enlarge that appropriation till the supply of public 
(jo tiis shall he more nearly adequate to the existing wants of 
he community. 

Another appropriation which, in my judgment, it would be 
vise to increase, is that for the reduction of the City debt. 
Jvery year there appears in the annual accounts a provision 
for diminishing a debt, which, notwithstanding that provision, 
continues to increase. If it be proper that any such appropri- 
ation should be made, it is surely expedient that it should be 
effectual, and that in the course of years, there should actually 
be some reduction in the amount of debt. Otherwise it carries 
with it an appearance which certainly could never have been 
designed, of an attempt to disguise the facts in the case. It is 
sometimes thought that the debt is increased by the extrava- 
gance of those who have the care of the public money ; but so 
far as I am competent to judge of this point, I feel it no more 
than just to say that the charge seems to me without founda- 
tion. It is difficult to imagine that greater economy, or a 
stricter accountability could be introduced into the manage- 
ment of the public property ; and if any one will examine the 
accounts he will immediately perceive that the important items 
are for expenditures which must, to some extent, be continued, 
viz: for school houses and teachers; for widening, paving, 
lighting, and cleaning the streets; for the watch and the fire 
department: — in short for things which are indispensable 
in all well regulated towns, and the cost of which must be 
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expected to increase with the growth of the City. It is rare 
that any expensive enterprise is undertaken which has not been 
long and loudly called for ; and in all improvements in which 
we share the advantage with posterity, it seems reasonable that 
a certain proportion of the cost should find its way to the tax 
bills of the present generation, rather than that the whole 
should be put on the shoulders of our successors. If the con- 
sequence of such suggestions should be an increase of the 
whole tax of the City, I am persuaded that it would even then 
be found not to exceed that of other places of the same size, 
nor even of many towns in this vicinity. It is, however, 
scarcely probable that any increase would be necessary. If 
the deficiencies in valuation were corrected, it would probably 
swell the amount of tax without adding to the ratio. But it 
would be a very unnecessary timidity which would be re- 
strained by the weight of the City debt, from prosecuting any 
improvement of which the benefit is unquestioned, from the 
fear of adding to our burdens. There is a large amount of 
property which has been created by the loan, the rents of 
which more than meet the interest ; and there is much of which 
we are in the daily use, for which, if we did not own it, we 
should l>c obliged to pay rent. All this ought to be offset 
against the debt ; but taking merely the rents derived from 
that portion of the City property for which a debt has been in- 
curred, they pay somewhat more than half the interest of the 
whole debt. This is a virtual extinction of that amount ; and 
a debt of half its present normal size is one of which the City 
need stand in no fear. Its disposable property will, if prop- 
erly managed, be far more than sufficient to liquidate the 
whole. 

I have thus, at some risk of incurring the charge of tedious- 
ness, expressed, as distinctly as I am able, my views on the 
topics of greatest interest to the City ; and I have only to as- 
sure you of my cordial co-operation in all you may undertake 
for the public good, whether it be in economy or in enterprise. 
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I should be ungrateful if I did not acknowledge the indulgence 
shown to my past efforts by my fellow-citizens ; and the only 
return I can make to them, — increasing exertion to deserve 
their favor — shall not be wanting — and may God be with us 
as he was with our fathers. 
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Otntlemen of the City Council: 

Lr entering upon the duties of the stations to which we 
have been called by our fellow citizens, it may be well for us 
to take a brief survey of the work before us. You will not, 
of course, expect from me — standing as I do but upon the 
threshold of office — any minute or extended detail. Besides 
the inappropriateness of such an attempt to the present occa- 
sion, I feel that for awhile at least, my occupation is to be that 
of a learner, rather than a teacher. But a general outline of 
the important interests which are committed to our charge, and 
of their situation and demands, together with a brief reference 
to the principles which the circumstances of the times suggest 
to us, as the proper rule of our action in regard to them, will 
not, I trust, be deemed out of place. 

And, first of all, it cannot but be a matter of high satisfac- 
tion to us, that it is over such a City as our own, that we arc 
called to preside. First among the foremost in achieving that 
freedom, without which there can be no real progress, she has 
never been found wanting in any enterprise, that could secure 
or adorn it. The simple, but eternal truths, written as it were 
upon her everlasting hills, in the blood of her stern, but pious 
ancestors — that industry is better than a fertile soil — an in- 
telligent population than the softest climate — religion and 
virtue than mines of gold — have not yet been forgotten. 
Guided by these truths, as by the lights of heaven, and blessed 
by the smiles of a benignant Providence, she has steadily and 
healthily advanced in size, numbers and wealth. The skill of 
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her mechanics, the enterprise of her merchants, and the high 
and honorable character of her citizens generally, have given 
her no mean station amongst (he cities of the world. Every 
interest essential to her well being as a community, has been 
liberally assumed and generously provided for at the public 
charge. Churches and school-houses are her most numerous 
and cherished monuments. Neatness, quietness, and general 
good order, havo marked her character, and in all the poiots 
that arc worthy of a true ambition, she has established and 
maintains, both at home and abroad, a reputation, which is 
an honorable passport for her children through the civilized 
world. 

It is such a City, Gentlemen, whose history and character 
would furnish a pleasant theme for more extended remark, did 
the occasion permit, that now for a season entrusts its varied 
interests to ua. This thought, whilst it serves to deepen our 
sense of responsibility, is yet a high incentive to action. Pub- 
lic duties in a free government, where every individual citizen 
is at the same time, party, witness, judge and executioner, 
must always be sources of deep anxiety to those who are called 
to discharge them. But where upon the earth would we 
choose to perform our allotted portion, if not amongst a people 
intelligent to perceive, reasonable to require, honest to appre- 
ciate, and — I add as a quality of which I may stand in special 
need — charitable to forgive? Fortunately placed as is the 
scene of our labors amidst such a people, I know of no more 
appropriate wish, than that we may prove ourselves worthy of 
our constituents. 

Our City has now been incorporated nearly eighteen years. 
It received from its predecessor, the Town, so little in the way 
of buildings and other conveniences for the public business and 
necessities of various kinds, and that little has been found so 
inadequate to the subsequent rapid increase of its population 
and business, that it has felt itself obliged, during this period, 
to fit itself out anew, in almost every department of which its 
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government has charge- Hence have arisen the Faneuil Hall 
Market — the four large establishments at South Boston — the 
Court House— a great proportion of the fifteen Grammar 
Schools — all the Primary Schools — with sundry other per- 
manent establishments of lesser magnitude, connected with the 
Eire Department, and other branches of the public service. 
The whole of this burden has fallen upon this period of eighteen 
years. How far any or all of these establishments were called 
for by public necessity, or how judiciously the details have been 
carried out, it is of little practical advantage for us to inquire. 
We find them in existence, and no reasonable person can 
doubt, that they all originated in the purest purposes of public 
good, on the part of those who have preceded us in the govern- 
ment, and that from most, if not all of them, the City is now 
reaping most substantial benefit. 

Another legacy left to the City by the Town, consisted of 
many crooked and narrow streets, which the increasing popu- 
lation and business have, in the opinion of our predecessors, 
made it necessary to straighten and widen. Whether or not in 
this respect also, a proper moderation has lx?cn observed, it 
is not our province to judge. It is certain, however, that this 
work has been done, during this same period of eighteen years, 
to a very considerable extent, and under the system here pur- 
sued in this matter, at a very large expenditure of money. 
But at the same time it is to be considered that in this depart- 
ment of public improvement, what has once been done, has in 
all probability been done forever. 

The destitute and inconvenient condition in these and other 
respects, in which the City commenced its existence, and the 
consequent heavy outfit to which it has been subjected, must be 
carefully borne in mind by those who would do justice to past 
administrations of its government ; and in the extensive and 
costly improvements which have already been completed, we 
should consider our comparative freedom from calls for a like 
expenditure in the future. I should be doing injustice, how- 
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ever, to ihe old Town of Boston, if, in referring to the destitute 
and inconvenient condition in some respects in which it left its 
successor, I failed ;it least to mention three items of its estate, 
to be estimated, not in gold, but by their rich and noble associ- 
ations — the old State House — Faneuil Hall — and its own 
good name. 

But a material consequence to us of this system of internal 
improvements of various kinds, thrown, as the expense from 
time to time has been, partly upon the future, is the creation 
of a City debt, which has been gradually increasing, during 
this period of eighteen years, from $100,000 — the amount 
which the City received from the Town — to the sum of 
$1,G00,000, which is about the present debt. Herein is an 
interest of the City, which at any time, and under any circum- 
stances, must command the careful attention of its government, 
and one to which it seems tu me that the present times and the 
existing feelings of our constituents, invite special regard. 

I am aware that to give a true view of the present financial 
condition of the City, it must he stated, that for the expendi- 
tures which have caused the present debt, the City has acquired 
a property, which not only accommodates the public business 
of all kinds, but whose annual pecuniary rents amount to about 
$50,000, or more than one half the annual interest of the entire 
debt ; ami that it owns besides, about $200,000 in bonds and 
notes, and also between five and six million feet of land upon 
the Neck, which is in process of gradual sale. There may, 
therefore, be no occasion for any great alarm upon this subject 
at present. But still the principal of the debt is no inconsider- 
able sum. And it must be borne in mind, that of that prop- 
erty which yields the above named rent, there is little, if any, 
excepting the City wharf, and the wharves on Commercial 
Street, that will probably ever be sold, and the proceeds ap- 
plied to the payment of the principal of the debt, and that of the 
rent itself, the sum of about $12,000 is annually requisite for 
repairs upon the public property. And in regard to the public 
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lands, and the bonds and notes, the experience has been, that 
whilst the former have been selling — very slowly, it is true, 
during the two past years — and the latter being collected, and 
the proceeds of both paid into the City Treasury, the City debt 
has been gradually increasing. It seems to me plain, there- 
fore, that unless a different course, in some respect or other, is 
pursued for the future, a large proportion of the principal of 
the debt, if it be suffered to increase, may eventually be left 
without means of payment, excepting by the sale of public 
property — of which, however, the public business requires the 
use — or by taxation. 

However wise, therefore, may have been the expenditures of 
the past, under the special exigencies of the City, which have 
l>een stated — and I presume not in this place to question the 
wisdom of any one of them — I believe that the united voices 
of our constituents demand, for awhile at least, a change of 
system. I am free to confess my own opinion, that the system 
of internal improvement, important as it is within strict limits, 
and when gradual in degree, has yet been pushed too rapidly in 
many parts of our country ; and it may be too much to have 
been expected, that our own City should wholly have escaped 
the contagion. And the credit system, too, which has been a 
powerful instrument in this work, whilst I view it as so impor- 
tant, within proper bounds, that its entire destruction would be 
an act of madness, is yet a most delicate instrument, and one 
that requires very careful handling and very spare use. What- 
ever, therefore, I repeat, may have been the propriety of those 
past expenditures, which have created the present debt, I am 
satisfied that it is now time to pause. Though there may still 
be improvements, either already contemplated or subsequently 
to present themselves, which would unquestionably conduce to 
the convenience and ornament of the City, yet I believe the de- 
cided feeling of the community to be, like that of individuals, 
that, for the present, the luxuries of life must be dispensed with, 
and a rigid confinement enforced to its simple necessaries. It 
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requires of us to be content with things aa they ore, and not to 
incur expense, and much less a debt, to make thera just aa we 
would wish thera to be. I believe, therefore, that I hut speak 
the general sentiments of our constituents — aa I am pure I do 
my own — when I recommend, as the cardinal point of our ad- 
ministration, not merely a prevention of the increase, but a pos- 
itive and gradual reduction of the City debt- 
It should be stated, that this subject of reducing the City debt, 
has often engaged the attention of our predecessors. In 1834 
an ordinance was passed, constituting the Mayor, the Presi- 
dent of the Common Council, and the Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Finance, on the part of the Common Council, a 
Standing Committee upon tbissubject. And by the same ordi- 
nance it was provided, that all balances of money thereafter re- 
maining in the Treasury at the end of any financial year — all 
receipts in money on account of the sale of real estate of any 
description belonging to (he City — all receipts on account of the 
principal sum of any bond or note owned by the City — and also 
$15,000 of the annual City tax, should be appropriated to the 
payment or purchase of the capital of the City debt. And by 
the very lost Council, a resolution was adopted, that instead of 
$15,000, mentioned in the ordinance, n sum not lew than three 
per cent, on the amount of the City debt, ought to he annually 
appropriated for its reduction ; in pursuance of which, the sum 
of $45,000 was actually provided for in the appropriations for 
the present financial year, commencing on May first, Inst. 

But notwithstanding these provisions, and although tbe sums 
appropriated have been faithfully applied to the purpose speci- 
fied, yet in consequence of embarking in new enterprises, either 
of erecting buildings, or opening or widening streets, for which 
new loans have been made, the effect of the appropriations has 
been entirely, or more than neutralized, and no reduction has 
in fact taken place in the amount of the debt. But whatever 
may have been deemed the necessities in times past, which have 
led to this result, I readily confess that the history of the coun- 
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try and the circumstances of the times have read me some new 
and impressive lessons upon the subject of contracting debts, 
both by individuals and communities. And the more carefully 
I have examined the financial condition of the City, the more 
sensibly have I been impressed with the views I have suggested, 
as to the course to be pursued in this matter for the future. 

It seems to me, therefore, from this history of the past, and 
in view of the present condition of the finances of the City, 
that to the farthest practicable limit, a stop should be put, for 
the present, to all permanent improvements of a kind which 
lead to the creation of a debt in any shape. I say not abso- 
lutely, but to the farthest practicable limit; for in the unseen 
future, which to our imperfect vision, embraces the next day, 
equally with the next century, exigencies may arise to compel a 
different course. But true wisdom and a prudent regard for the 
public welfare seem to me enjoin upon us, to enter upon no 
work of this kind, except under circumstances of so pressing a 
character, as scarcely to admitof question. The extensive outfit 
already made by the City, and which has been before referred 
to in explanation of the present amount of the debt, by render- 
ing the calls for the future less numerous, will facilitate this 
work of its reduction. But at any rate, for awhile at least, if 
inconveniences exist, they must be tolerated, rather than a debt 
contracted for their removal. Though expensive improvements 
can be shown to be beneficial, they must be postponed until a 
different aspect is worn by our finances. And of all internal 
improvements in the City which now occur to my mind, I know 
of no one that I would myself more gladly witness — none that 
I believe would be more agreeable to our constituents — none 
that I think would better promote the real and permanent in- 
terest of the City, than that which I again recommend to your 
special consideration — the gradual yet positive reduction of the 
City debt, by an amount as nearly as possible equal to that an- 
nually set apart and appropriated for the purpose. 

In this connection, permit me to suggest, that the substitution 
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by the last Council, as before mentioned, of 3 percent, on the 
mount of the debt, instead of the sum of $15,000, as the 
i mount of the annunl tax to be applied to this purpose, seems 
to me a most judicious provision ; and though from its form of 
a resolution, it in nowise affects the present or any future 
Council, yet that T think it deserves, not only to be re-resolved. 
but is worthy of the more permanent form of an ordinance. 

If this view of the general course to be pursued upon this 
important subject should meet your concurrence, n very simple 
disposition ia to he made, for the present, of those projected 
enterprises, which have heretofore engaged the attention of the 
lity Government. Amongst these, as vou well know, and one 
that lias long been before the public mind, is that of introduc- 
ing into the City a supply of pure water. Of the importance 
) nd benefit to the City of such a supply, there can be little, if 
any, doubt. It is an object well worthy of the careful attention 
which has been bestowed upon it, and one that ought not, and 
I trust wilt not be lost sight of. But it is an enterprise, which, 
if undertaken by the City, must involve a very considerable 
outlay, and it cannot but be admitted that some doubts may 
reasonably be entertained as to its pecuniary results, for nt least 
a considerable period of time. It seems to me, therefore, that 
no prudent government would enter upon it, unless with the 
hearty concurrence of a large majority, not only of its own 
members, but of the citizens generally. Notwithstanding the 
views which I have heretofore expressed in another branch of 
the government, nnd with less knowledge upon the subject, I 
now feel satisfied from subsequent observation, that the public 
mind is not yet ready to sanction the undertaking by the City 
Government. That something must in time be done in referent? 
to this important matter, there can be little doubt. But the 
period, the manner and the means, it must be left for the future 
to determine. It is satisfactory to feel, that by the fidelity of 
those who have heretofore in various ways acted upon this sub- 
ject, the labor and money already expended have not been lost. 
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Much and valuable information has been obtained and preserved 
in a permanent form for the benefit of our successors. But it 
seems to me that every consideration suggests to us, that for the 
present at least, the project on the part of the City must be 
hud aside. 

Some steps have also been taken by our predecessors in ref- 
erence to the erection of a new City Hall, on the land west of 
the new Court House. With a view to this project, the estates 
lying between the old Court House and School Street have been 
purchased at a cost of $60,000, and sundry plans for the build- 
ing have been submitted for consideration. Whatever course 
may be pursued, either by the present or any future Council 
upon this subject, the possession by the City of the estates thus 
purchased, would seem to be desirable, as advantageously de- 
veloping the valuable property which it before owned in that 
vicinity, and as making with it an entire and well shaped estate, 
whether for improvement by itself, or for sale. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that the buildings upon the estates so pur- 
chased, have been taken down, before a definite disposition of 
the whole property had been determined upon ; though here 
again it should be known, that the evil is greater in appearance 
than in reality, as most of the buildings had become almost der- 
elict, in consequence of their unfavorable situation for business, 
and were yielding but a small income, which must have been 
still further diminished under the mere tenancies at will, which, 
in the present uncertainty as to the disposition of the property, 
would be all that the City could safely grant. Still it is to be 
wished that the buildings had been permitted to remain. 

As to the particular project of erecting a new City Hall, 
there can be no question, I presume, that such a building might 
conduce to the ornament of the City, the safety of the public 
records and documents, and to the convenience and comfort, 
not only of the City Government, but of the citizens in general. 
But in accordance with the general views which I have vent- 
ured to suggest, there seems to me to be another question of 
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great importance, whether in a wise nntl prudent view of its 
present condition and general interest, the City can afford the 
cost. It is true that by vacating the apartments of this build- 
ing now occupied by the City officers, it would be made to yield 
an increased rent. But to a ay nothing of the expenses of alter- 
ing it for that purpose, it may well be doubted, whether the 
increased rent of this would more than pay the repairs and in- 
cidental expenses of the new and enlarged building. And as 
the building vacated would not thereby become an object of 
sale, the proceeds of which could he applied towards paying 
the cost of the new structure — for who would propose selling 
what was once the old State House? ihe practical result would 
be that the entire cost of the new Hall would be added to the 
present City debt, and without in fact bringing any means for 
its subsequent payment. I cannot, therefore, hesitate to ex- 
press the opinion, that this project also should at least await a 
different condition of the City finances. 

Another plan has been proposed — that of altering the old 
Court House into a City Hall. But as one of the reasons for 
erecting the new building for the Registry and Probate offices, 
was the danger of their records from fire in their present apart- 
ments — as very extensive alterations will be required for n per- 
manent establishment there, at a cost too, of which sumo idea 
may be formed from the fact, that the fitting up of the present 
City Hall was attended with the expense of (30,000, and as, 
after all, we shall have but an old building, most of whose 
rooms are low and dark, and about whose strength there have 
been some doubts — it would aeetn as if the improvement by 
the change would hardly be commensurate with the cost. 

I am aware that the present situation of things upon this 
subject makes it one of difficulty. But I venture to suggest, 
that for the present certainly, we remain where we are — that 
at the proper season, the grounds around the old Court House 
be put into tolerably looking condition — the building itself be 
made, if possible, to yield an income, by leasing its rooms, ag 
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opportunity may occur — and that for the present certainly, no 
step be taken which shall lead to the incurring of any debt. 
Even if a sale of thtt unimproved property of the City in that 
vicinity should eventually be thought advisable, the arrange- 
ment suggested would seem best for the present, as this would 
hardly be deemed a favorable period for making such a dispo- 
sition of it. 

Upon the subject of opening and widening streets, which 
has heretofore been a fruitful source not only of expenditure, 
but indirectly of increasing the City debt, I respectfully recom- 
mend that an entire stop be put to it for the present, excepting, 
of course, so far as the action of our predecessors, in laying 
out new lines prospectively which have been already in part 
conformed to, or other pressing circumstances, now unforseen, 
may make a different course necessary. And to this end and 
with a view to have the applications upon this subject brought 
before both branches of the government, I suggest that no pro- 
vision be specifically made for this purpose in the annual appro- 
priation bill; but at the same time, in order to avoid the 
necessity of incurring a debt, in the event of proper cases pre- 
senting themselves, that the amount of the reserved fund be 
increased, so that upon the question of applying any part of 
that fund to any proposed alteration, the opinion of both 
branches of the government may be obtained. 

I have ventured thus freely and at greater length than I in- 
tended, to express my own opinion upon what seem to me very 
important matters at the present time, not that I deemed it of 
special consequence to others what that opinion might be, but 
because I considered that the public mind demanded a frank 
statement in regard to them from any individual whose official 
duty they have made it to address the City Council at this time. 
I trust, however, that I need hardly add, that I am aware of 
the interests of the City being confided to us jointly, and that 
upon these and all other matters, I shall readily defer to your 
larger experience and sounder judgment. • 
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Of the works of a permanent character, that have been in 
progress dining the past year, the building for the Registry 
of Deeds and Probate Offices will probably be completed and 
ready for occupation by the month of April next. It is stated 
by competent authority to have been built in the most durable 
style, and completely fire-proof, and it promises in all respects 
to answer the purposes of its erection. Its cost will probably 
be about $30,000, of which $22,000 only have yet been ap- 
propriated, leaving the balance to be in tome way provided by 
the present Council. 

The Lunatic Asylum at South Boston has during the past 
year been completed, at a cost of about $32,000, of which 
nearly the whole amount has already been provided. It has 
been furnished, its officers appointed, and has now been 
operation for a few weeks with about eighty inmates. In 
reference to the erection of this building it should be known, 
that the Legislature of the Common wealth, by an act passed 
April 1 3r.li , 1S30, required that there should be " within the 
precincts of the House of Correction in each County in this 
Commonwealth, a suitable and convenient apartment 
ceptacle for idiots or insane persons not furiously mad, to be 
confined therein, as therein after provided." Any one who 
examined the provisions heretofore existing for this most unfort- 
unate class of sufferers in both the House of Correction and of 
Industry must have been satisfied, that however advanced our 
City might be in other respects, in this at least it had scarcely 
emerged from the dark ages. As something therefore, was 
positively required to be done, even to save the County from 
indictment, it cannot but be a satisfaction to every right rnindeu 
individual, that we have been content with nothing short of 
what mingled science and philanthropy have developed upon 
this subject. 

The new School House, in Cooper Street, to be called the 
Endicott School, is expected to be ready for occupation in the 
course of the ensuing Spring. It will probably cost about 
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$20,000. It is stated, however, to be a very superior building 
in the important matters of room, ventilation, and arrangements 
for the comfort and health of the children. 

The subject of the Court House and Jails, on Leverett Street, 
has engaged the attention of the City Government for some 
years, but no satisfactory plan has yet been devised for its dis- 
position. It is a matter attended with much difficulty, and I 
venture only to call your attention to it, in the hope that some- 
thing may yet be suggested upon the two great points presented, 
viz. : the procurement of a well arranged and well located Jail, 
and a judicious and profitable disposal of the property of the 
City now lying useless. 

The annual current expenses of the City — excluding, of 
course, those for widening the streets and all objects of a per- 
manent character, and excluding also the payments on account 
of the principal or interest of the City debt — amount to about 
$4 2.1, 000. This is about the amount of what may properly 
enough be called the annual household expenses of the City, 
in the various departments of the public service. Of this 
amount more than $100,000 or nearly one quarter part of the 
whole annual current expenditure of the City, is devoted to the 
public schools, and this exclusive entirely of the purchase of 
lands and erection of buildings. And this amount, too, is 
about one-fifth of the whole tax assessed, for the present finan- 
cial year. This fact must certainly be a source, not only of con- 
solation, but of just and honest pride to every citizen of the 
community, whether the tax he pays be large or small — that 
one-fifth of every dollar that he does pay, is appropriated to the 
education of his own children or his neighbors, or both. This 
expenditure for schools is distributed amongst fifteen of the first 
class, containing between five and six thousand pupils, and 
ninety-one primary schools, containing as many more — mak- 
ing in the whole about eleven thousand pupils. By the recent 
census of the City, it appears that there are in it about seven- 
teen thousand persons between the ages of four and sixteen 
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'ear?, and that tlie whole population is about eightv thousand, 
.t is accordingly a fact — whose greatest eloquence is its simple 
statement — that not only is the large proportion of the current 
expenses of the City which I have mentioned, incurred for the 
public education, of children, but that more than one half of nil 
the persons in the City, between the ages of four and sixteen, 
and more than one-tenth of the whole population of Boston, is 
■t this very moment, receiving the benefit of the public schools 
t the public charge. It may be that this expenditure yields no 
return in dollars and cents. But where beneath the sun, can 
better investment bo found for the sum of $100,000 annu- 
ally — or one, that our' constituents would exchange for this 
chosen one of their own, which returns an income that gold 
cannot measure, nor money buy, — an educated, intelligent, 
loral rising generation, to the amount of one tenth of our 
diole population? In regard to our concern with this item of 
iiie public expenditure, I have only to say, that if I rightly un- 
derstand the community in which we live, whilst it will require 
at our hands, a watchful care and a wise economy in the vari- 
ous details, it will tolerate no limit to the extension of the 
present system, so long as a single child remains to seek its 
benefits. 

The residue of the current expenditures of the City is distrib- 
uted amongst the various provisions for the Fire Department, 
— for paving, draining, cleaning and lighting the streets, — 
the salaries of public officers, — the City watch and police, — 
the out-door charity, administered by the Overseers of the 
Poor, — the Houses of Industry, of Correction, and of Refor- 
mation for Juvenile Offenders, — the Quarantine establishment, 
and Asylum for Lunatics, — the administration of justice, — 
and repairs of the public property. I make this enumeration 
with no view of entering into details, for of these I am yet to 
be a student. But I seek only to present the very numerous 
matters which in this city are made objects of public concern 
and charge, and the consequently numerous and diversified 
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interests which are now to be committed to our care. I believe 
them all to be objects which our constituents prefer should be 
under public control, and that they ask of us in reference to 
them, only that careful superintendence and frugal manage* 
ment of expenditure, which shall reduce the public burdens to 
the lowest amount consistent with an honorable and proper 
maintenance of these several interests. 

The City, during the past year, has been blessed with an un- 
usual share of health. Notwithstanding the appearance of the 
small-pox, which has caused fifty-eight deaths since September 
12th last, the whole number of deaths during the year has been 
but eighteen hundred and sixty-three, being fifty-seven less 
than those in the j'car 1838, and only twenty more than those 
in 1837. With these facts before us, and with our knowledge 
of the means of disarming the small-pox of all its terrors, if not 
of entirely eradicating it, there would seem to be no occasion 
for any alarm upon the subject, or at present for any additional 
provisions in regard to it, on the part of the City. 

The loss of the citizens by fire has been very considerable 
during the past year, amounting to about $140,000. It is 
some consolation, however, to know that it has been in no 
degree owing to any remissness on the part of our excellent 
Fire Department, which, I am happy to be able to state, con- 
tinues to maintain its usual character for good discipline, good 
order, and efficient action. 

I have thus endeavored, Gentlemen, to bring to your notice, 
the various public interests, over which we are now to preside, 
and have ventured to submit my own opinion as to the prin- 
ciples which, under the present circumstances of the times and 
of the City, should guide us in the discharge of our public 
duties. And, in conclusion, 1 trust you will pardon me a 
moment's reference to mvsclf. 

I cannot adequately express to you my surprise at the cir- 
cumstances which have placed me in my present position. 
Whilst I feel it to be an honor as undeserved as it was unex- 
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pec ted, I am not unaware that it is accompanied with the 
prospect of arduous and harassing duties, which must he some 
atonement for any seeming presumption on my part in even 
consenting to be here. For whatever may have been the orig- 
inal theory as to the office of Mayor of this City, the indefati- 
gable labors, the unremitted and devoted fidelity to the public 
service of all its preceding occupants, have practically removed 
it the farthest possible from a sinecure. But my fellow citizens 
have seen fit to call me to it, and I know of hut one true 
republican rule upon the subject, and that is, while seeking for 
no office, and asking not a vote, to hold one's Bclf ready, to 
the utmost of possibility, to obey every distinct and unsolicited 
call of tin- public, to enter into its service. It is an unspeak- 
able consolation to me, that obedience to this rule, un mingled 
with any selfish motive or wish, has placed me in this new situ- 
ation. Having entered it without desire, and seeking not my 
own, I shall be ready to leave it at a moment's warning. I 
am able, therefore, so long aa I occupy it, to set before myself, 
na I certainly shall, hut two objects, first, to learn, and then 
to do my duty, fearless ami regardless of all personal conse- 
quences. 

I am aware of my want of years and of wisdom. No one 
can distrust my ability more sincerely than myself. As I look 
round even within the narrow circle of those with whom I am 
to be associated, in both branches of the government, I see 
many individuals who would more ably fill the place which I 
occupy ; and I am deeply sensible that if I am worthy of any 
place in this assembly, my appropriate one would be that of a 
hearer rather than the speaker at the present moment. And 
when I consider the distinguished and able individuals who 
have preceded me in this office — when I think of the many 
and great duties and responsibilities which attend the station — 
the various and conflicting interests that are to be met and har- 
monized — the numerous and diverse individuals who are to 
be encountered, and often under circumstances which must 
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severely try the judgment of one who seeks only to be a faith- 
ful magistrate — and above all, when I feel how closely home 
to the business and bosom of every citizen may come the acts, 
and amongst them even the unintended errors of the office 
which I fill — I confess that I fear and tremble. 

But, on the other hand, as I call to mind the intelligence 
and candor of those whom I am to serve — as I witness the 
discreet and, in some instances, long-tried public servants, with 
whom I am to be most immediately associated — and when, in 
addition to the talent and experience of the members of the 
other Board generally, I see amongst them personal friends, 
with some of whom I have had the benefit of acting during the 
whole period of my connection with that Board, and upon 
whose sound judgment and single-hearted devotion to the pub- 
lic service I have long known the safety of relying — I am en- 
couraged and strengthened. 

And yet, Gentlemen, with all these aids and advantages, I 
feel that I shall need your forbearance and indulgence. Let 
me, therefore, bespeak them in the outset. And I can only 
give you in return, the assurance, that whatever other requi- 
sites to the discharge of my duties I may fail to bring, I will 
not fail to bring a zealous co-operation of mind, heart, and 
strength, in all measures that concern the interests of our be- 
loved City. And may He who presides over communities as 
well as individuals, smile upon our efforts, and crown them 
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Gentlemen of the City Council: 

Having been again called, under circumstances which de- 
mand, as they receive, my most grateful acknowledgments, to the 
station which involves the duty of addressing you upon this 
occasion, I cannot forbear, in the outset, to congratulate you 
upon the many blessings which have distinguished the past, 
and the auspicious circumstances which introduce the opening 
year. Through a kind Providence, the health of the City has 
been signally preserved. The ravages by fire have been un- 
usually small. The peace of the City, though exposed to the 
dangers incident to the most excited political struggle that the 
country has ever witnessed, has been almost entirely uninter- 
rupted, — a circumstance alike creditable to all parties, and one 
of the surest guarantees of the stability of our free institutions of 
government. The recent census has shown our population to be 
rapidly increasing. The opening of steam navigation, during 
the past year, between Liverpool and Boston, through the 
enterprise of the Hon. Samuel Cunard, has been attended with 
the most triumphant success. It has already, and of itself, 
given to our City a commercial importance unknown to her 
before ; and when we consider it in connection with the great 
internal improvement through our own Commonwealth, so 
shortly to be completed, the most important results to our 
prosperity may justly be anticipated. The period of general 
depression in the various branches of industry and business, 
seems rapidly giving place to one of activity and success. And 
in all respects, in which, on this occasion, we can regard our 
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City, I think it may be truly said, that in no period of her 
history have her prospects for the future been so bright and 
cheering. 

In matters of strictly municipal concern, the past year has 
furnished little that requires extended comment. The govern- 
ment has confined itself to a careful superintendence of the 
ordinary affairs of the City, with a view to the just requisitions 
of the citizens, and at the same time to a prudent expenditure 
of the public money. The principle which it professed at the 
outset, of embarking in no new enterprises which should add 
to the present very considerable amount of puhlic debt, but on 
the contrary, of endeavoring ho to manage the interests com- 
mitted to them, as to lend to a gradual reduction of that debt, 
lias been faithfully adhered to. And the anticipation then in- 
dulged, that such a course would meet the approbation of the 
ciiizens generally, lias, I am happy to believe, been fully 
realized. 

In consequence of the state of the finances at the commence- 
ment of the present financial year in May last, — the payment 
of a portion of the expenditures of the preceding year having 
been thrown upon this, and the season being one of great pecun- 
iary depression, — the City Council deemed it prudent to pro- 
vide in substance only the sum of $21,000, from the annual 
tax and income, toward the reduction of the City Debt. By 
pursuing the course which has been stated, however, I am 
gratified to be able to say, that whilst all the departments of 
the government, connected with the peace, safety and comfort 
of the citizens, have been satisfactorily provided for, the ag- 
gregate expenditures in all probability will not exceed the 
appropriations, and that if the income from taxes and other 
sources equals the estimates, which there is good reason to 
think will be the case, the close of the present financial year, 
in April next, will show a reduction of the public debt, to the 
full amount of the appropriations for that purpose. 

I look upon this result as but the commencement of a course. 
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which I believe it will be for the true interest of the City to 
pursue for many years to come. By an economical adminis- 
tration of our public affairs, I do not understand a niggardly 
spirit, that looks upon money as the only good, or that would 
permit any of the matters that concern the education of our 
children, the peace, order, cleanliness, comfort or safety of the 
City, to be imperfectly provided for, for the mere purpose of 
saving dollars and cents. So long as we have the means, let 
ample provision be made for these matters, in maintenance of 
the well established Character of our City in regard to them. 
Our citizens have been accustomed to no less, and will tolerate 
no less. But at the same time, let the income appropriated for 
the purpose, together with the taxes assessed each year, be 
made certainly, beyond all question, sufficient under prudent 
management, to inert the current expenditures of the year, so 
that each year's income shall without fail pay its expenses, and 
the debt on no consideration be increased from this source. 
And then, by simply forbearing expensive enterprises so long 
as we are considerablv in debt, bv bringing our public lands 
gradually into the market, and by truly and in earnest applying 
their proceeds, together with the other appropriations for that 
purpose under the Ordinance, to the reduction of that debt, — 
we shall soon find our finances wearing an aspect that will give 
us satisfaction, and our Citv becoming one of the most desir- 
able places of residence in the country. This is the kind of 
economy, I believe, that our citizens ask at our hands, and it 
is the one which I heartilv recommend as the guide of our 
administration. 

It should be observed upon this subject, that it has been 
comparatively easy, during the general stagnation of the past 
year, to keep the prudent course of avoiding now liabilities. 
A season of returning prosperity which seems close at hand, 
may make it a harder trial to hold back. But our duty, I 
believe, will be unchanged. And however prosperous may be 
the times that await us, I am satisfied that if thev who are 
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heavy debtors, be they individuals. Cities, Stales or Countries, 
will use the opportunity for the payment or diminution of old 
debts rather than the contracting of new ones, they will find it 
a season of prosperity indeed. 

Connected with the subject of our finances, I would Buggest 
the expediency of a. change in some respects, in the mode of 
keeping the boohs and accounts of the treasury. It seems to 
me, that a separate account should be kept in that office, with 
each item of appropriation and of income, and that the receipts 
and disbursements for the ordinary and eunent expenses of the 
Ctlv, should he kept wholly distinct from the operations in rela- 
tion to the leans, — so that the books at all times, and especially 
the annual accounts of the Treasurer, should show distinctly 
the result of the year, ns to eacii item of expenditure and in- 
come, and as to the public debt. The financial operations of 
our City are certainly of sufficient magnitude to justify the 
most approved and systematic method of keeping our accounts. 
lint I am satisfied from personal observation, that this is im- 
possible on the part of our most laborious and faithful Treas- 
urer, with the help at present furnished him. A different 
arrangement in this matter, eveu if it should require additional 
assistance in his office, would, I am confident, not only be 
much more satisfactory to the Council and the community, but 
by permitting a greater subdivision of the present very great 
amount of labor in that office, would pay for itself by the in- 
creased amount of collections that would be made. 

In connection also with the subject of our finances, I would 
further suggest that an inconvenient and awkward distinction is 
now made between the modes of paying the City and County 
accounts, and that in the management of the Houses at South 
Boston, with the exception of the Lunatic Hospital, a different 
mode of expenditure is practised from that adopted in other 
matters, — the income from those Houses, excepting the House 
of Reformation in part, not being paid into the City treasury, 
but expended by the Directors in the support of the establish- 
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ments. As the City is required by law to pay the expenses of 
the County, I can see no reason why different modes should be 
adopted in the expenditures. And with the highest respect 
for the managers of all those institutions, and with the most 
entire confidence that every expenditure is properly made, I 
cannot but think, that one uniform system should pervade our 
whole financial department, — that all monies received from 
any source, on account of the City or County, should be paid 
into the treasury, and that all monies expended for any pur- 
pose, should be drawn from the treasury, through the regular 
and appropriate channels, which should be the same in all 
cases. 

By these two modifications of the existing state of things, 
which I have ventured to suggest, it seems to me, that entire 
system and uniformity may be introduced into our financial de- 
partment, — the vouchers of all expenditures be submitted to 
the same committee, and kept in the possession of the City, — 
and the books and accounts of the Treasurer be made to show 
the exact expense of each matter of public charge. I deem it 
my duty, therefore, respectfully to recommend them to your 
consideration in season, in case they should meet your appro- 
bation, to take effect at the commencement of the next financial 
year. 

An exception to the remark that the government has con- 
fined itself during the past }car to the ordinary affairs of the 
City, is the disposition which it has made of the question of a 
City Hall. The old County Court House on School Street, 
which became entirely vacant on the completion of the new 
building for the Probate and Registry Offices, proved, upon 
examination, to be one of the most substantial and durable 
structures in the City. I am free to confess my own error in 
what was stated in this place a year since, as to the strength 
and capabilities of that building ; though what was then ex- 
pressed was, I believe, the general opinion of those who 
thought they were acquainted with the subject. After much 
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discussion and deliberation, the Council determined to fit it up 
for a City Hall, and to lay out and enclose the grounds in 
front, and appropriated for these purposes the sum of $14,475. 
The work, though commenced late in the season, lias been 
prosecuted with diligence, and will be completed in the course 
of the next month. The result, I believe, will surpass all ex- 
pectation. I am able to state with certainty, that the cost will 
not exceed the appropriation, that ia, will not exceed about a 
year's interest, upon the probable expense of a new building. 
When completed, we shall have a City Hall, whose external 
appearance will well compare, to say the least, with that of 
much costlier edifices, of more modern times, and whose in- 
ternal arrangements will accommodate every officer of the gov- 
ernment as well as could possibly be desired. 

It should also be stated that there is in tho building an ex- 
cellent Ward Ivoom, and beneath it a most commodious Engine 
House, the cost of which will not exceed $800 ; whilst that 
of a new one, including land and building, would be about 
$4,000. And as an offset to the whole expenditure upon the 
building, the apartments nt present occupied by the govern- 
ment, both in this building and Fancuil Hall, can now bo 
leased, and at a rent, undoubtedly, that will not only pay the 
interest of the whole expenditure, but rapidly return the 
principal. 

It Becms to me, therefore, that the question of a new City 
Hall may be considered as put to rest, at least till a period 
when no one of us will be concerned in its discussion. And as 
I believe that the disposition of the matter which has thus been 
made, will be most acceptable to all our citizens, as soon as it is 
fully understood, — and inasmuch as it is somewhat the custom 
to ascribe to the individual who holds the office of Mayor, the 
credit or discredit of all measures of importance that are 
adopted under his administration, I deem it an act of simple 
justice to say, (hat whilst I claim for myself and my associates 
upon the Committee the merit of fidelity to the trust committed 
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to us, yet that it is to the ingenuity, taste, perseverance, and 
unwearied personal attention of Mr. Jonathan Preston, a mem- 
ber of the Common Council and of the Committee, that we are 
mainly indebted for this happy result, and that to that gentle- 
man the City is bound to feel itself under special obligation. 

The subject of furnishing the new building has been referred 
by the past to the present Council, and I commend it to your 
earliest attention. 

The new fire-proof building for the Probate Office and Reg- 
istry of Deeds has been completed during the last year, and is 
now occupied. It proves itself a model for such kind of struct- 
ures. The new school house on Cooper Street has also been 
completed, and is now filled with scholars. Two new wooden 
buildings are in process of erection at South Boston ; one de- 
signed for a hospital for the House of Industry, and the other 
as a workshop for the House of Correction. A piece of land 
has also been purchased for a new Primary School House at 
the north part of the -City, and the appropriate Committee au- 
thorized to cause the building to be erected as soon as spring 
open 8. 

The subject of wooden pavements has attracted considerable 
attention during the past year. While their advantage in point 
of quiet in great thoroughfares cannot be questioned, it must 
be admitted that the evidence from other cities as to their 
durability, and consequent expense, is not very satisfactory. 
The City accordingly has been very cautious in substituting 
them for stone, at the public charge, having expended in those 
cases where they have been used, only what would have been 
required under any circumstances, the abutters paying the res- 
idue of the cost. The subject is certainly worthy of careful 
investigation. But it seems to me that we should continue to 
move cautiously, until the experiment has been fairly tried in 
our own City, and that we may reap the benefit of all the im- 
provements which will undoubtedly be made. 

Our schools continue in their usually flourishing condition. 
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The institutions at South Boston seem in general to be fully an- 

wering the salutary purposes for which they were designed. 
A report however, upon the House of Reformation for Juvenile 
Offenders, in reference to the subject of having both sexes in 
the same building, together with the organization and general 
operation of that establishment, lias been referred to the present 

Council, and the whole matter is one that deserves attention. 
The Fire Department has fully sustained its character for 

fticiency and good discipline, and shown itself entitled to the 

ntire confidence of the City. 
The difficult question as to the best disposition of the Court 

louse, Jails, and land on Leverett Street, yet remains un- 
settled . However desirable it may be in some respects to 
remove the Jail to South Boston, there certainly arc serious 
objections to such n course. And if it must remain in the City 
proper, it would seem preferable on every account to continue 
it in the neighborhood now accustomed (o it, rattier than to 
remove it to a new position. In this view the question would 
be reduced to the best mode of setting apart for the purposes of 
a Jail so much of the property as is necessary in the present 
state of things, and disposing of the rest. I cannot but ex- 
press the hope that by this or some better arrangement, the 
matter may be adjusted during the present year. 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court upon the Ordinance 
in relation to Sewers and Drains, has rendered further provis- 
ions upon that subject necessary on the part of the City 
Council. 

A great deal of complaint, and not altogether unreasonably, 
is made as to the imperfect condition of the Voting Lists of the 
City. It cannot be denied that they are not what they should 
be. It would needlessly consume your time to enter into the 
causes of the difficulty, or attempt to point out specific reme- 
dies on this occasion. I am satisfied, however, that the difficulty 
maybe in a great measure remedied. And as I know of no more 
important duty than that of guarding the elective franchise, I 
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most earnestly commend the subject to your attention, with a 
view of providing in season the necessary means of making the 
voting lists as correct as possible. 

I am not aware, Gentlemen, of having omitted any topics 
which it is important to bring to your notice at the present time. 
We now enter, therefore, under the sanction of our oaths, upon 
the administration of our City Government. It would be 
pleasant and exciting, I know, to find ourselves furnished with 
ample means, and called upon to embark in large and striking 
enterprises. No one would enjoy such a state of things more 
than myself. But if lam right in my view of the true interest 
of our City in its present condition, the homelier and less capti- 
vating duty awaits us, of husbanding resources and superintend- 
ing details. It is remarked by one of my most distinguished 
predecessors, the present President of Harvard College, in his 
history of that institution just published, that " those who limit 
and economise are never so acceptable to mankind, as those who 
enlarge and expend.*' And he adds, therefore, that " no higher 
obligation rests upon history, than to do justice to men on whom 
these unpleasant and unpopular duties devolve." Let me only 
add, in conclusion, that there is for all of us, whatever may be 
our station, and alike in public and private life, a higher ground 
of reliance than what other men may either think or write — 
the simple consciousness of having done what we deem our 
duty, without reference to the question whether it is popular or 
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Gentlemen of the City Council: 

It becomes us upon this occasion to be especially grateful for 
the prosperity which has attended our City for another year. 
No evil has befallen us beyond the ordinary lot of humanity : 
and we stand this day with gratifying prospects for the future. 

The incident of the year most interesting to us as a City, is 
the completion and actual opening of the Western Rail Road, 
by which arc now connected, not only the Atlantic Ocean with 
the Hudson River, but the continents of the old world with the 
boundless and fertile western regions of the new — and this by 
the shortest line of communication, passing directly through our 
own City. An event of this importance could not pass unnoticed. 
It was the pleasant privilege, accordingly, of the last City Gov- 
ernment, to notice this joyous occasion, by a visit to Albany on 
their part, and by receiving one in return from the Officers of 
that City, together with a large number of our new Western 
brethren. I can assure you that nothing could exceed the gen- 
erous, hospitable, nay, enthusiastic welcome with which this 
City was greeted at the West. Every thing was done in return 
which the occasion permitted to show that the deep feeling there 
was most heartily reciprocated here. What shall be the results 
of this great enterprise, now successfully completed, none of 
us can foretell. But that it will be fraught with extensive ben- 
efit to this City, in every point of view, cannot, I think, admit 
of doubt. 

In the ordinary affairs of the City, little has occurred thr.t 
calls for remark. The government for yet another year, has 
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confined itself to the usual departments of its duty, without 
launching into expensive enterprises- The policy has been 
adopted and acted upon, of making liberal appropriations, on 
the one band, for all purposes connected with the real interests 
and daily comfort, of the citizens, and providing, on the other, 
an income, not only sufficient, beyond question, to meet these 
appropriations, and thereby prevent an increase of the debt in 
the worst possible manner, but sufficient also far the extin- 
guishment of a proper portion of that debt. To carry into 
effect this policy, it was necessary the present year, to make 
a small increase in the taxes. This has been cheerfully met by 
the citizens, and the tax of the year very punctually paid. 
And it is a very high satisfaction to me to be able to say to 
them in return, that at the close of the financial year, in April 
next, — all the current expenses of the year, in every depart- 
ment, will have been paid — a new Grammar School House 
erected and paid for, at a cost of more than $20,000 — the 
usual expenditure mado for Primary School Houses ■ — and the 
sum of {69,100 of ll« public debt, being the whole amount 
that fails due the present year, actually paid off and extin- 
guished. This latter sum, together with the sum of $34,432, 
shown by the Auditor's last Annual Report to have been paid 
during the preceding year, makes an aggregate reduction of 
the City debt, in the two last years, of $103,532. 

I confess, gentlemen, that whilst our liabilities are in the 
neighborhood of a million and a half, this result is most highly 
gratifying to me. Whatever stigma the interested or the igno- 
rant may attempt to fix upon the homely virtue of public 
economy, yet when I look round amongst the bankrupt institu- 
tions and communities with which our land is cursed, made 
such by an unwise expansion of the system of credit, and by a 
reckless expenditure of what was so easily obtained, — and 
when I hear the abominable doctrine of repudiation, not only 
preached by individuals, but voted by sworn public officers, 
— I am prouder, far prouder of my native City, as she Uvea 
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prudently, that she may pay punctually the interest, and every 
year a portion of the principal of the public debt, than if she 
were erecting the noblest monuments of stone or of brass, by 
means plundered either from her contemporaries or her pos- 
terity. A liberal appropriation for the general interests — a 
sure supply of the requisite income, — and then economy in 
general and economy in detail, so as to pay all expenses and 
reduce annually the debt, — this, I believe, is the sure policy 
of the City of Boston. This was the first sentiment on this 
subject, gentlemen, which I uttered upon an occasion like the 
present, and let it be now my last. 

Our Schools, Institutions at South Boston, and Fire De- 
partment, continue to maintain their wonted character, and to 
show themselves worthy of the deep interest that is felt in them 
by the Government, and the ample provisions made for their 
support. 

A revision of the City Charter was made by the last Council 
and submitted to the Legislature for its sanction. It was 
necessarily, however, referred by them to the present Legislat- 
ure, in consequence of the late period at which it was received. 
As I deem the revision a matter of great importance, I recom- 
mend the subject to the earliest attention of the present Coun- 
cil, in order that it may be brought to the immediate notice of 
the Legislature which assembles the present week. 

The subject of the construction of a new Jail, also occupied 
the attention of the last City Council. By reference to their 
files, it will be perceived that they have expressed a decided 
opinion that the Jail should be reconstructed upon the present 
site in Lcverett Street, and have recommended to the present 
Council immediately to commence the work. Most heartily 
coinciding in the views thus expressed, and believing the hith- 
erto vexed questions to be now settled, I cannot but express 
my ardent wish, that the present year may witness the prog- 
ress, if not completion, of this important work, — and that 
our City, so well provided in other respects, may no longer be 
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iagraced by a prison, which has been presented by a late 
irand Jury as a great public evil. 

There is one subject, gentlemen, which, though it more par- 
ticularly concerns one branch only of the City Council, is yet of 
such interest to both and to the community, that situated us I 
find myself to-day, I cannot forbear to speak upon it. I need 
ardly say thnt I refer to the License Law of the Common- 
wealth, — that law by which the Mayor and Aldermen are 
uthorized to grunt as many licenses to retail spirituous 
iquors, " as they shall think the public good may require." 
oome action, as is well known, was had upon this subject during 
he last, and should the law be continued, will very probably be 
lad duiing the present year. As it full to my lot to be some- 
what connected with that action, and as I am now entering 
upon the last year of my official service, and cannot, therefore, 
be supposed to be actuated by any selfish motive having 
neither favor to gain, nor disfavor to avert, I can speak my 
opinion with all freedom. 

I am free to say, therefore, that I think the present license 
law of the Commonwealth unwise and inexpedient. With the 
highest regard for the end which it has in view, I believe it 
widely mistakes the proper means for its accomplishment. 

In the first place, with a thousand or more persons actually 
engaged in the traffic, it calls upon the Board of Aldermen to 
select a certain number who shall be legalized, while the resi- 
due are rejected. As, on the other hand, if the system con- 
templated a uniform rejection of all, it should itself at once 
prohibit the business, — and as, on the other, no man in his 
senses, and under the sanction of an oath, could think of 
licensing all, a selection must be attempted. But as under the 
law, a large number must necessarily be refused, what is 
called a monopoly is secured to the rest. This is the inevi- 
table result of the system. And then in the details of the 
selection, it is impossible not to make mistakes. The shades 
of distinction are difficult to trace. Deceptions are practised. 
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And thus some are licensed who ought not to be, whilst others 
are excluded, who have in fact equal claims with some who 
succeed. The law, therefore, requires of the Board of Alder- 
men what it is impossible, in this City, for human beings, with 
the utmost care, to perform correctly. The consequence is, 
that by these inevitable results of the system, — a monopoly of 
the business to come, and the unavoidable mistakes in selection, 
— the evil passions of men are aroused. And how utterly 
fatal to moral reform is any scheme which inevitably arouses 
the passions of the very men to be reached, is too plain to re- 
quire even statement. This is the difficulty inherent in the 
system in the outset, and in the granting of the licenses. 

And then, in the second place, a similar difficulty attends the 
enforcement of the law. From the very nature of the case, the 
offence of selling without license takes place, not in the open 
streets, but in a house or shop, and behind a closet door. And 
then too the evidence to prove the offence, cannot be obtained 
by the eyesight only ; but, — to say nothing of tasting, which 
as a means of procuring evidence, no one would reject more in- 
dignantly than myself — the witness must remain long enough 
to hear the article named, before he can testify effectually. 
The least possible thing, therefore, that can be done, if any en- 
forcement of the law is attempted, is to notify the party that he 
is violating the law, and then, if he persists, to direct the police 
to go to the place where the offence is committed, that is, into 
the shop, there to use his eyes and his ears, and if by them he 
ascertains that the offence is committed, then to enter the com- 
plaint with the proper tribunal. This, I say, from the very 
nature of the case, is the least possible thing that can be done, 
if any enforcement of the law is attempted. 

And here permit me to say — for I deem the present occa- 
sion with its circumstances a fitting one for the purpose — that 
this was all that was undertaken by your police, the last year. 
The number of police officers was increased for a short time, in 
consequence of the large number of persons who were known 
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to be violators of the law. But as soon aa the necessity ceased, 
they were reduced to their usual number. No steps were 
authorized, or to my knowledge taken, other than what were 
open and upon fair notice, and, as I have stated, the very least 
possible, consistent with any attempt at enforcement of the law. 
No one would more heartily scorn a mean and underhand 
course, even in the discharge of official duty, than myself. 
And as to the expenditure in this service, I can only say that 
the usual annual appropriation for the police will be but a trifle, 
if any, exceeded, for all the police services of every kind, dur- 
ing the year. 

But notwithstanding all thisj the entering a man's house or 
place of business, for the purposes of evidence, though, as I 
have stated, absolutely necessary, if any enforcement of this 
law is attempted, is, as a general thing, odious. Advantage 
accordingly is taken of thia fact. Odious titles are affixed to 
your police for doing that, which under other circumstances, 
nnd if the olfence were committed in the street, they would be 
lauded for as vigilant. And here again you come to the same 
practical point, that by an inherent fault of the licensing sys- 
tem, the passions of men are aroused, and the community, and 
especially that very part of it which the law designs to benefit, 
is kept in a state of ferment entirely hostile to the cause of 
reform. 

I am satisfied, therefore, from experience, that the present 
licensing system of the Commonwealth requires of the Mayor 
and Aldermen, upon the subject of granting licenses, and of 
the Mnyor, in executing the law, what is utterly impossible to 
be done, without producing effects at fatal variance with the 
very end proposed by the system. If these evil effects were 
confined to these officers, whilst good substantially resulted to 
the cause, there would be nothing to be said. But I believe 
them to be unattended by any, or certainly by any proportion- 
ate advantages. 

With these views of the present system, I trust the present 
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Legislature will turn their attention to the subject, and relieve 
us of the difficulties which now surround us. Let the licensing 
system be entirely done away, as wrong in principle and inju- 
rious in effect. Let the severest penalties be affixed to the 
keeping of disorderly houses, and all facilities furnished for the 
detection and conviction of the guilty. Demand of your police 
to keep the outside in order, — to see to it that the public peace 
is preserved, and the public proprieties in no way violated. 
But as to the use of spirituous liquors within, so long as it is 
peaceable and in order, — leave that to individuals, and above 
all to the Washingtonians, who have grasped the subject in the 
right way, and who are therefore achieving an amount of good 
almost miraculous, and in comparison with which the fruits of 
all licensing systems and all police operations are utterly 
worthless. 

But at the same time, gentlemen, whatever may be my opin- 
ion of its wisdom, the license law is the law of the land. It 
will remain so, in my estimation, until it is cither pronounced 
unconstitutional by the proper tribunal, or repealed. And I 
doubt not that it will be so considered by those of you who will 
be called to administer it, if it is continued. I believe, too, 
that you will approach your duty under it, difficult and perplex- 
ing as I know it is, with all firmness — and notwithstanding all 
faults in the system, for which you are not responsible, will ex- 
ercise your best discretion in limiting the number of licenses to 
what, under all circumstances, the public good may seem to 
you to require. 

And when you shall have accomplished your duty, you may 
depend upon it, that I will not fail in the performance of mine. 
Hard names cannot change the law, nor odious epithets effect 
the sanctions of an oath. I will resort to no mean or dishonor- 
able course, for I would not disgrace the City or myself. The 
duty imposed upon me may be hard and ungracious. But 60 
long as I read in the City Charter, that it shall be the duty of 
the Mayor, to be w vigilant and active at all times, in causing 
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the laws for the government of the City to be duly executed 
and put in force " — so long as in the presence of God and of 
my fellow citizens, I repeat the words that " I will faithfully 
and impartially discharge and perform all the duties incumbent 
on me, as Mayor of the City of Boston " — so long, you may 
depend, by all fair, but resolute means, in the solemn and im- 
pressive words of the Grand Juror's oath, W I will present no 
man for envy, hatred or malice, neither will I leave any man 
unpresented through love, fear, favor, affection, or hope of 
reward." 

In conclusion, gentlemen, our duty upon this and upon all 
the subjects now entrusted to us, must be done for its own sake, 
because it is our duty, and without regard to personal results. 
But we may still be permitted to rejoice in the high consola- 
tion, that wc yet live in a community, that, whatever doubt 
may for a moment appear, will at last sustain every public 
officer in a courageous discharge of the trust committed to him 
— and that, on the other hand, will visit, that public servant 
who for temporary ease or popularity, shrinks from his duty, 
with a look that withers and a scorn that burns. 
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Gentlemen of the City Council: 

It has been customary for the Chief Magistrate of this City, 
annually, on taking the oaths of office, to address the City 
Council, with a view, either to apprise them, and through them, 
his fellow citizens, of his opinions upon certain subjects inter- 
esting to them, or, what is infinitely more important, to draw 
their attention to those subjects, in which the credit of the City, 
and the welfare of its inhabitants, are closely connected. Far 
be it from me to omit so laudable a custom — a custom which 
the practice of the distinguished individuals who have preceded 
me, as well as the requirements of the City Charter, has now 
rendered a duty. I propose, then, to ask your attention nt this 
time to some of those more important subjects, which the past 
year, or the present, calls for particular consideration. 

The first subject to which I feel it my duty to draw your 
attention, is the situation and construction of the County Prison. 
The Jail for the County of Suffolk stood, within the recollec- 
tion of most of us, in the immediate vicinity of this place. 
The increase of population demanded a new erection, further 
from the centre of business, and more in conformity with the 
improvements of the age. In the year 1819, the County deter- 
mined to erect a new Prison, and a commission was appointed, 
who brought to the subject all the information and experience 
which the times possessed, and all the devotion which the 
subject required. The Jail, when built, was doubtless consid- 
ered the model prison of the times. It is as unreasonable to 
demand of them the improvements of later years, as to complain 
of the navigator of forty years since, that he did not navigate 
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the ocean by eteam. But, Gentlemen, the times are changed, 
and we must conform to the advancements of the age. The 
great merit of the present construction was supposed to he its 
strength, but recent events have shown that this supposition 
is without foundation. Within the Jail y;ird are two prisons ; 
one was erected for a House of Correction — the other for a 
common Jail, and both so far removed from the Jailor's house, 
as to render an immediate supervision over cither impossible. 

The leading objections to the mode of construction, arc — 

1st, That from their remote position, the Jailor can have no 
i jpervision over the prisoners nt night, and thuy are neces- 
irily left to their own machinations, without the possibility of 
election. 

2d, That there is no mode of preventing the inmates from 
1 aving communication with each other, mid any prisoner may 
communicate with any other, in cells on the same floor or on 
ny other. 

3d, That the mode of warming the cells is defective in the 
extreme. The common entries being made the hot air 
chamber* from which, and from which only, the cells arc but 
imperfectly warmed. 

1th, That the cells being built contiguous to the outside 
walls of the prison, and communicating with the yard, by 
grated windows, there is no mode of preventing persons from 
without scaling the jail yard wall, and furnishing the inmates 
with means of escape, or instruments of self-destruction. 

5th, The impossibility, on the present construction, of prop- 
erly classifying the prisoners. This is now done, under the 
direction of the intelligent and benevolent Sheriff of the 
County, as far as the mal-conslruction of the prison will allow. 
But the classification is far, very far, from what it should be. 
Shall the poor debtor, whose only crime perhaps is his mis- 
fortune, — or the suspected prisoner, detained for trial and 
acquittal, — the youth new in the paths of crime, he mixed up 
with the indecent, the blasphemer, the scorner, the hardened 
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in infamy and crime? Shall females, innocent or abandoned, 
be mixed together, corrupted by, or corrupting each other? 
Shall our brave and hardy mariners, detained by the govern- 
ment as witnesses, liberally paid, but illy requited if he is to 
acquire in our prison a finished education in vice, be brought 
into contact with the hardened criminal? The dictates of 
reason and humanity forbid. The untried prisoner should be 
separated from the convict — the young should not be subject 
to the contamination of the old offender — and the poor debtor 
should be separated from both. Apartments entirely discon- 
nected, should be provided for females, and all intercourse of 
every kind, with other prisoners, be prevented ; and above all, 
a fit place should be provided where any and all may receive 
religious instruction. 

The quantity of land within the outer walls of the County 
Jail, affords ample room for the construction of a new prison ; 
and leaves, if strict economy is to be consulted, a valuable 
portion of land for sale. The cost of a new prison on the most 
approved plan has been variously estimated at from 30 to 
$40,000, subject to a deduction of such land as may be sold, 
and of such old material of the present buildings as may be 
used; — an expense, divided, as it should and probably would 
be, among the expenditures of two years, which would not, in 
the present state of our finances, be of serious consideration. 

This subject has been repeatedly presented for your consid- 
eration by my two immediate predecessors. Three times, 
within the last four years, has the County Jail been presented 
by the Grand Jurors, selected from among our own fellow 
citizens, for its mal-construction. In the year 1833, a com- 
mission was appointed by the Legislature, to examine and 
report upon the several Jails and Houses of Correction in this 
Commonwealth. In a very able report, made in February, 
1834, are the following remarks in reference to the Suffolk 
County Jail : M Its construction is about as bad as that of the 
old State Prison at Charlestown, the rooms being of similar 
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size, form, &c. ; and the arrangement such as to bar all 
inspection. In this building, too, many debtors arc confined, 
and it is impossible lo prevent evil communication from tlie 
apartments of pirates, highwaymen and murderers, with 
debtors, as the case may be, of pure minds and heavy mis- 
fortunes. In addition to this, females may be, and are often 
confined in this building, and sometimes of such a character, 
that one of them, in the language of the sub-gaoler, makes n 
hell of the whole establishment. And it is not impossible 
that females and males, of pure minds, should be confined in 
this prison ; because we have seen, that during the year ending 
September, 1833, more than a seventh part were females, and 
more than a fourth part were discharged by the Court, as not 
guilty. On the whole, considering the number of persons 
committed to this prison annually — its construction and man- 
agement — we think it is the heaviest weight upon the public 
morals" which we have seen or heard of in the Commonwealth." 
It must be recollected that this statement refers to the year 
1833, and if there is any complaint of its present management, 
it is entirely refcrnble to its bad const ruction, which remains 
the same. The great objects of a prison are, First, the safe 
keeping of the criminal ; and second, as far as may be, his 
reform. The offended majesty of <he law demands not 
revenge, but correction, not only punishment, but prevention. 
The present erections answer none of these objects, and it docs 
not compare with the other buildings in the County, devoted 
to similar purposes. 

I do not ask you, Gentlemen, to adopt my opinions, or even 
the opinions of any Committee which may happen to be 
appoinied on this subject, but I do ask each member of the 
City Council to visit the County Prison, and judge for himself, 
fully satisfied that a subject in which the well being and the 
credit of the City is so intimately connected, may with great 
confidence be left in your hands, for your disposal. 

The Institutions at South Boston — the Houses of Cor- 
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rection, of Industry and of Reform, under their several Boards, 
and their able Superintendents, fulfil all the objects expected of 
them, to the admiration of strangers, and to the entire satis- 
faction, it is believed, of our fellow citizens. 

The important and difficult question, "What shall be done 
with the Insane ? " seems to have been solved by the citizens of 
this Metropolis, to the contentment of the most fastidious, and 
to the gratification of the most humane. That noble Insti- 
tution, the McLean Asylum, at Somerville, endowed by the 
beneficence of our fellow citizens, aided by the State, ever 
ready to foster charitable institutions, affords to the rich, and 
to those of moderate means, all the comfort and aid, which the 
most judicious treatment, directed by the most scientific skill, 
can render to a disease the most distressing with which 
humanity is afflicted. While the Insane Hospital at South 
Boston, established by the City for the reception of the insane 
poor, and arranged with the greatest care with reference to the 
treatment and comfort of the inmates, which, in their unhappy 
situation, they can receive, is inferior, it is believed, to no 
other similar institution in the country. All the insane then of 
our City are provided for, and nothing seems left to be desired, 
but the advancement of that science, which shall render their 
cure the more certain, and nothing to be demanded, except 
that constant and searching supervision which all public insti- 
tutions, however excellent, require. 

It is believed that the Fire Department of the City, under 
its present efficient organization, is in the best order, and 
renders the most important services. But as acts speak louder 
than words, I will only add the following statistical facts. 

The whole number of alarms during the year 

1842, was 122 

False alarms, ------ 36 

The number of fires in the City, - 86 

The amount of property destroyed, - $107,694 

Facts which speak volumes for the present organization — 
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n organization which should bestow lasting honor on the able 
magistrate under whose auspices the Department was established. 
With regard to the Police of the City, I have only to Bay, 
that it falls necessarily under my supervision, and will receive 
my particular attention. It will be for the City Council to 
deeide whether the usual appropriation heretofore made, ia 
ufficient to meet the increased duties required of the Police, in 
onsequence of the increase of inhabitants, of business, and by 
he great influx of strangers. It is for us to see that our 
•eloved City shall not he, for rogues and vagabonds, a resi- 
lence either agreeable or safe. 

If there are any institutions of which our fellow citizens may 
ie justly proud, they are our Public Schools; and to them the 
redit is due, since, from the earliest time, they have seen the 
mrnense importance of a sound education for their children, 
,nd have never hesitated cheerfully to pay the tax requisite to 
ccomplish it. Taken at the tender age of four years, the son 
if the poor but respectable individual maybe advanced through 
oil the steps of the primary and grammar schools to the high 
school, where his mind may be imbued with the higher 
branches of an English education ; or if it is preferred, he may 
receive at our excellent Latin School, a thorough preparation 
for any university in the country. Can any system be more 
beautiful ? Can any practice be more republican ? Happy the 
people whose sons and whose daughters may be well instructed 
at the public charge ; and happy, thrice happy that community, 
all of whose children shall receive a physical, moral and 
religious education, to the glory of God, and the service of the 
State. 

The Primary Schools are under the direction of a Board 
selected from the citizens at large for that service, which is 
performed gratuitously, and that you may judge with what 
fidelity, it is enough to say, that, within the last six months, 
the Primary Schools have received 1968 visits, and 798 exam- 
inations. There are 
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104 Primary Schools, containing 
15 Grammar Schools, " 
1 English High School, " 
1 Latin School, u 

Total, 13,405 

in a population of 93,000 inhabitants. There are 37 male and 
166 female teachers. The charge for the support of the Public 
Schools for the financial year 1841-42, exclusive of the 
expense of erecting a new School House, was $120,488, or the 
moderate charge of $8.98 per annum for each pupil. It is not 
improbable that the crowded state of the pupils in the Schools 
in certain portions of the City, may require your action in 
reference to the expediency of erecting another building for 
their accommodation. 

Whether we derive practically all the advantages from our 
Public Schools that we might, is a question, which I have 
neither the time, nor is this the place, to consider. But per- 
mit me to say, that we should never rest satisfied with a merely 
physical education, which after all furnishes but the tools by 
which wc arc to begin to work. Children must not only be 
taught to read, but to pursue a just train of thought, to learn, 
from established facts, to draw just conclusions. Reading may 
make the 6eholar, but thinking alone can make the man. 
"The object of Education is to make a reflective, moral, 
prudent, and healthy people." The object, then, of education, 
is not only to form a reflective, but a moral people. Let us 
beware, then, that we do not fall behind even the Chinese in 
this particular, who, without the light of a pure religion, are 
said by the best writers, not only to make education universal, 
** but to place that which is moral, above that which is physi- 
cal." But the physical and moral education must be imperfect 
which has not added to it the influences of religion. In the 
words of the Father of our Country, in his Farewell Address, 
"Let us, with caution, indulge the supposition, that morality 
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can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to (he influence of refined education on the minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and experience forbid us to expect, 
that National morality can prevail to the exclusion of religious 
principle." 

The Inst subject to which, at present, I would draw your 
ttention, is the state of our Finances. The Finances of the 
!!ity are believed to be in the most satisfactory condition, and 
o require nothing but prudence and economy to keep them 
ntirely within our resources, to prevent their being a burthen 
ipon the present or (he future. In the year 1840, the Debt of 
lie City was $1,663,800, which, since that period, has been 
[nulu&lly reduced, owing to the judicious application of a 
inking fund, and to the 6rmness, economy, and financial 
bilitics of niy able predecessor. The sum of $179,532 56, 
as been paid within the last three years, of which $76,000 has 
ecn discharged during the year just ended, leaving the Debt 
$1,484,267 44, of which $94,900 is due the coming financial 
year, and $226,100 during the year 1844-45. This amount is 
more, probably, than the resources of that year will be able to 
meet, without inconvenience. But it is believed that the public 
creditor will be glad to transfer portions of this debt to the 
years 1848, 50, 51, 52 and 53, during which years there is 
nothing due, nnd during the previous yeare no greater amount 
due than the ordinary resources of those years can easily 
discharge. So that the City Debt may be considered as 
provided for during the next ten years — and after that period, 
to leave an amount so small as not to be the subject of alarm 
or any very serious consideration. Happily there is no dispo- 
sition to accumulate a debt to embarrass the future resources of 
the City, or to induce us to wish to have recourse, if ice could, 
to the atrocious doctrine of repudiation — a doctrine as odious 
as it is dishonest — a doctrine, which has made us a reproach 
and a by-word among the nations of the earth. No ! thanks to 
(he wisdom of our political fathers, who placed it as far beyond 
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our power, as it is foreign to our wish, by making our own 
property, and that of all our fellow citizens, to the amount of 
millions, responsible for all our public engagements. 

Gentlemen: 

It is with feelings of unfeigned diffidence, and distrust of my 
own powers, that I assume the chair, so long occupied by 
distinguished individuals of tried worth and unflinching integ- 
rity ; all of whom yet live, (save one honored name,) to receive 
the honors, as they deserve the respect, of their fellow citizens. 
If I bring not to my arduous duties the eminent abilities of my 
predecessors, I have before me their untiring zeal, and their 
tried devotion to public service, for my imitation. Let us all, 
then, without fear or favor, bring to our several duties the 
pledge of our best exertions, looking to an approving conscience 
for our reward; and for support to that Providence, without 
whose powerful aid and protection, the " watchman waketh 
but in vain." 
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Gentlemen of the City Council: 

In accordance with our annual custom, and the decision of 
my fellow citizens recently expressed, it has become my duty 
and high privilege again to address you, on the formation of 
the City Government. 

And I beg permission to improve this opportunity to make 
a few remarks, in relation to the past and the present position 
and future prospects of our City, and to draw your attention to 
those subjects, which experience shows are deserving your 
particular attention. It is now twenty-two years since the 
establishment of the City Government, and it may not be 
without profit to cast our eyes back for a moment, to the 
situation of our community at that period, in order that we 
may draw instructive lessons for the guidance of our policy 
for the future. 

At the organization of the City Government in 1822, the 
population of the Town of Boston hardly numbered 45,000 
inhabitants, thinly scattered in comparison with the present, 
over this peninsular, dependent for its support and its future 
growth and prosperity upon the produce of the agriculture of a 
region comparatively limited, upon commerce and the fisheries, 
both beginning to recover after a period of war and embargo, 
and the commercial revulsions consequent upon a general 
peace. Manufactures at that period, a secondary interest, 
struggling to support itself against a rival, and as was then 
supposed, an adverse interest — Commerce. AVhile the esti- 
mated capital upon which these important interests and their 
operations were based, was eighty-four millions of dollars. 



Within the last twenty years, an immense change has taken 
place in our position and future prospects. Our population, 
from 45,000, will have attained within the year upon which we 
have entered to 110,000 inhabitants, (supposing the increase 
to have heen the same since, as previous to the last census,) 
an increase of 145 per cent, within that period. The receipts 
from the produce of agriculture have increased beyond all 
estimate, not only in consequence of tiie gradual growth and 
improvement of the country, but of an admirable system of 
internal communication, extending itself far and wide through- 
out the land, holding in its iron embrace the rich valleys of the 
West, whose productions may not be estimated — receiving 
from and dispensing incalculable blessings to all who are 
within the reach of its advantages. Your commerce has vastly 
increased with the increase of agriculture and manufactured 
produce. You have become the centre of a great manufact- 
uring interest, gradually and surely increasing with the grow- 
ing demands of a population increasing without precedent, and 
extending itself throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
drawing to its aid strength and support from, and giving 
encouragement to, every other interest, and destined at no 
distant period to exercise an extensive influence over nil the 
interests of the country. 

Your estimated capital has advanced to more than 110 
millions, seeking every where, secure investments, and quick 
returns. The number of houses and other buildings erected 
the last few years is without precedent in this City, yet hardly 
keeping pace with the increase of its population, which, under 
the blessings of peace and a good government, will at the next 
census approach 150,000 inhabitants. And I may add that, 
such is the peculiar situation of our City and its natural limits, 
the time must arrive when no spot of equal extent, on this side 
of the Atlantic, will number so dense a population; a state of 
things by no means a subject of congratulation. I have ad- 
verted to these facts, not for the purpose of a vain boast, but 
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rather as a subject of gratitude to that kind Providence which 
has blessed us with increase, and more especially that we may 
be fully impressed with the fearful responsibility which devolves 
upon us. That we may feel the importance of enlarged views 
in relation to the improvements of the City, in extending and 
beautifying our streets and public places, in a careful attention 
to internal health and police, in an enlarged system of internal 
and external intercourse, in a liberal encouragement of chari- 
table and literary institutions, in a far sighted preparation for 
the moral, literary and physical education of the rising gener- 
ation. We arc to call to mind that, though our borders are 
narrow, we are the centre of a dense and increasing population. 
That our City is the capital of an extended portion of our 
country, looking to our example to be imitated or shunned 
as our policy of Municipal Government shall be narrow or 
enlightened. 

Your early attention will be naturally turned to the state of 
the Finances of the City, which it is believed will be found in 
the most satisfactory condition. Of the amount ordered to be 
raised by taxes in May, 1843, $628,192 have already been 
paid into the Treasury, leaving a small amount comparatively 
uncollected. Of the $300,000 authorized to be borrowed 
under the Order 'of the City Council of April, 1843, and to be 
repaid within the financial year, only $172,985 were borrowed, 
which amount was paid in October last. The balance of cash 
now in the Treasury is $337,920. 

The City Debt, which amounted on the 1st of January, 
1843, to $1,518,700 — is being rapidly extinguished. Of this 
amount, $1)4,900 was due the present financial year, of which 
$54,900 has already been paid, and the balance becoming due 
before the 1st of May, will be paid from the amount now at 
the credit of the City Debt, amounting to $118,850, and 
leaving a surplus of $78,850 ; to which will be added the excess 
of the appropriations over the expenditures at the close of the 
financial year, the probable amount of which may be estimated 
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at $50,000, together with the annual appropriation, and the 
i mounts receivable from the sales of City Land during the 

nsuing season, to meet $22l»,100, due in the year 1844—5, and 
..■liicli probably will be all paid ; should however any balance re- 
main, it may be transferred to the year 1848—9, in which there 
is nothing due. From May, 1845, to May, 1854 — 9 years — 
there are due $247,000, so distributed in amounts aa to be 
readily met by the ordinary appropriations of those years. 
The state, therefore, of the finances, and the gradual extinc- 

on of the City Debt, are in all respects, highly satisfactory. 
. i.nd, although the growth of the City will necessarily demand 
increased expenditures in certain departments, it is not nntici- 
] atcd that any unusual appropriation will be required, during 
tne coming financial year; on the contrary, it is to he hoped 
that, by the increase of taxable property, and a judicious 
economy, tiic ratio of taxation may be considerably diminished. 
Public attention has been, during the past year, more par- 
ticularly turned to Public Lands, and they have become, and 
arc daily becoming more, a subject of inquiry. A more 
liberal policy, with regard to the City lands in Ward 11, might 
with advantage be adopted. Streets already laid out should 
be filled up and drained, for it cannot be expected that pur- 
chasers will be found for lots in streets which are not rendered 
passable. The time is approaching, if it has not already 
arrived, when a residence on the Southerly portion of Wash- 
ington Street, that beautiful avenue to the City, will be 
considered the most desirable within its limits. Every lot sold, 
increases the value of every other, and adds its own value, and 
the buildings erected on it, to the taxable property of the City. 
The amount received in the Treasury, since 1st May last, for 
bonds paid, is ------ $20,507 00 

Cash received for land sold, ... - 38,709 00 



Making, ------- $59,216 00 

all of which has been placed to the credit of the City Debt. 
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Connected with the finances of the City, is the mode in 
which the taxes are assessed ; and there is no subject which 
more requires jour early attention, and a more thorough 
reform. It is a subject upon which a great deal of just com- 
plaint has been made ; it is one also about which there is much 
complaint which is most unreasonable. That entire satisfaction 
can be given, is not to be supposed, and that there should exist 
in every community, persons who arc desirous of throwing 
upon others the burthens which belongs to themselves to bear, 
is always to be expected. Our fellow citizens well know that 
a government is not to be carried on without taxes, and none 
are more ready to be taxed, or to tax themselves, to a reason- 
able amount ; but the uncertainty and inequality of their taxes 
is a just cause of complaint, and demands immediate remedy. 

The difficulty undoubtedly exists in the composition of the 
Board of Assessors. By the Ordinance, passed on the 16th 
May, 183(>, it is provided that twenty-seven Assessors shall be 
elected, three of whom shall be chosen from the citizens at 
large, and be called Principal Assessors ; and the remaining 
twenty-four from the residents of the respective Wards, two 
from each Ward, to be called Assistant Assessors. The 
Assessors choose their Chairman, and sit and act as one 
Board ; and every assessment and every abatement is required 
by the Ordinance to be the act of the Board, or a majority of 
the Board. The consequence of this arrangement is, what 
might very reasonably be expected, that the Principal Assess- 
ors, being a small minority, arc reduced to the situation of 
clerks, and required to execute the decisions of the majority, 
or of one or more individuals, who may happen to have a 
leading influence in the Board. The effect of electing two 
residents of each Ward, is in fact to make them Ward officers, 
and to create local influences and interests ; the object of each 
member being very naturally to protect the residents of his 
own Ward and diminish their taxes, which necessarily increases 
those of every other, and this is effected in proportion to the 
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influence of the individual. The inequality and uncertainty of 
the taxes so much complained of, may also be attributed, in a 
great measure, to the changes constantly taking place in the 
Board of Assistant Assessors. Of the present Board there are 
only seven persona who were members in 1841. The number 
of Assistant Assessors is thought to be too large for the prompt 
transaction of business, and some misunderstanding exists with 
regard to the power of the Principal and Assistant Assessors. 
The Board of Assistant Assessors, if not abolished and the 
place supplied by some other body, chosen at large, should be 
reduced in numbers ; and while it should exercise some check 
over the doings of the Principal Assessors, its functions should 
be advisory, rather than paramount. The salaries of your 
Principal Assessors were fixed at a time when the duties of the 
office were comparatively inconsiderable. The labors of the 
office have "really increased, and the salary should be such as 
to induce them to give their whole time to the arduous duties 
of their important office. By the Ordinance, no compensation 
is allowed the Assistant Assessors, and none has been de- 
manded ; yet it is very doubtful if, by the 7th chapter of the 
Revised Statutes, they are not entitled to one dollar for each 
day they serve in that capacity. This subject is not now for 
the first time presented to the consideration of the City Council, 
and I would ask your early attention to it, fully convinced that 
it will receive at your hands the most careful investigation. It 
is but justice to the respectable members of the present Board 
to say, that these remarks do not more particularly apply to 
them than to their predecessors. It is the system which 
requires reform. 

The House of Industry, the House of Correction, and the 
House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders, under the direc- 
tion of separate and efficient Boards, are believed to be in the 
best possible order, and to perform these several important 
functions to the entire satisfaction of the City Government and 
of the citizens. The advantages of the House of Reformation 
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are daily developing themselves, and the important influence 
which is exerted over the inmates of this interesting institution 
is of the most satisfactory character, and more than fulfils the 
anticipations which were entertained at its establishment. 

The Lunatic Hospital is in excellent order, and its unfort- 
unate inmates are believed to receive nil the attention and 
comfort which in their situation can be afforded them. The 
measure of success in the restoration of the patients to sound 
health and reason, is as great, considering the condition of the 
inmates sent there, as could be reasonably anticipated. Out 
of twenty-nine persons discharged within the last eight months, 
twenty-two were reported as "restored."' 

The institution the last season has been unusuallv crowded. 
There are sixty-six rooms for the reception of the most violent, 
and two dormitories for those in a more quiet state, furnishing 
accommodation for about one hundred patients. The inmates 
have, however, exceeded that number, and at one time reached 
as high as 114, when no more could be admitted. The 
number of incurables who become a permanent charge upon 
the institution is constantly increasing, and unless the State 
shall provide elsewhere for the foreign paupers maintained at 
the State charge, it will be necessary to furnish additional 
accommodations. Although the furiouslv mad are not bv law 
admitted co this institution, yet most of the patients are at their 
reception in a high state of excitement, and produce a most 
unfavorable effect upon those with whom these are necessarily 
associated ; and other inmates are liable to sudden and violent 
paroxysms of madness. The want of rooms for the temporary 
seclusion of these patients is seriously felt ; and it will be a 
subject for your consideration whether an additional wing, 
having these rooms in its lower storv, and extended accommo- 
dations in those above, will not be absolutely requisite. There 
arc thirteen persons in the House of Industry, laboring under 
a greater or less degree of alienation of mind, mostlv idiots, 
and six at Worcester, furiously mad, maintained at the expense 
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of the City. The want of employment for those who are 
capable of occupation is seriously felt. This subject has 
already received the attention of the City Council at the close 
of the year, and Is earnestly recommended to, and will doubt- 
less receive your earliest attention. 

Our City has been blessed with an unusual degree of health 
the past year. With the exception of a few- cases of small 
pox, there has been no contagious disease within our limits ; 
and it is ii remarkable circumstance that notwithstanding the 
extended commerce of this port, it has not been found neces- 
sary t<> place any vessel in quarantine during the past season. 

The condition of the Fire Department, generally speaking, 
is highly satisfactory, requiring, however, constant care that 
abuses and insubordination should nut creep in to destroy its 
efficiency and the confidence reposed in it. 

The number of alarms within the City during the past year 
have been 178 

Tin- number ..f fires, 85 

The amount of property destroyed. §140,000 ; 

which is a small per centage on the taxable real estate of (be 
City. These facts sufficiently prove the discipline and effi- 
ciency of the Department, as well as the skill of the Engineers 
and other officers by whom its efforts are directed. 

The last subject to which I propose to draw your attention is 
the condition of onr Public Schools, which, it is believed, was 
never more satisfactory than at the present time. Under the 
instruction of aide and faithful inst meters, the progressive 
improvement of the schools is from year to year clearly per- 
ceptible. This improvement is attributable to the high order 
of principal and assistant instructors in the several schools — 
to the improved condition and better preparation of the 
children on admission from the primary schools — and to the 
increased interest which the parents take in the public schools, 
and in the education of their children. 

The advantages of a free public education have now become 
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fully established, and seem to have been appreciated from the 
earliest settlement of the country. As early as 1641, the 
inhabitants voted, that certain provisions be made "for the 
maintenance of a free school for the town." This vote is 
worthy of notice as illustrative of the feelings and sentiments 
of the inhabitants at that early period of our history. It was 
ordered to be a " free school ; " it was to be maintained at the 
public expense, and it was to be w for the town " — that is for 
all the inhabitants — and it is hoped that these enlightened 
sentiments will prevail as long as this community shall exist. 

There are, at this time, seventeen Grammar Schools, 
which, together with the Latin and English High Schools, 
contains 7,533 pupils 

There are 112 Primary Schools, containing 7,225 <4 



Making a total of 14,758 " 

being an increase of 1353 children within the last year. The 
state of the schools has been, the past season, excessively 
crowded, so much so that several of the Ward rooms have been 
necessarily diverted from their legitimate uses, to the great 
inconvenience of the citizens, and converted into School rooms. 
A state of things requiring your especial attention. 

At no time has the importance of our School system been 
more fully appreciated — if our City has been free, generally 
speaking, from scenes of riot and confusion, it is mainly 
attributable to our system of public education. It has been 
truly said, that if any thing will preserve tranquillity and order 
in a community, perpetuate the blessings of society, and free 
government, and promote the happiness and prosperity of a 
people, it must be the general diffusion of knowledge and of 
moral education. 

These are some of the many important subjects which will 
come under your consideration, and there are others to which I 
have not time to advert. Your duties, as members of the Citv 
Council, on which you are now entered, are arduous and 
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responsible, requiring the exercise of an unbiased judgment, a 
firm decision, and enlarged views, looking to the permanent, 
rather than to the immediate interests of the City ; and that you 
will bring to their consideration these qualities I do not doubt. 
In the discharge of these duties, arduous and responsible as 
they may be, you may rest assured of my most zealous coop- 
eration. 
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[Note. — In the Municipal Register for 1845 the following rtm-in ll 

" The election of Mayor for 1845, was mote warmly contented than on any 
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citizen*. At the eighth trial, on the 21st of February, Thonnn A. Puvi. MM 
elected. In the meantime, from January to February r7. MM, William 
Parker, one of the Aldermen, performed the duties of Muy..r." 

It seems that only three aldermen out of eight had Win elcrled, \\i. 
William Parker, William Pope an I John Hathaway. On January filli tin y 
chose William Parker chairman, an 1 be Wame acting May..r. < In .Ijuuary 
20, Bensou Leavitl and Samuel S. IVrkins were elected aldiTineii, leaving 
vacancies which were tilled on March Ml hy the election of Simon (i. Ship- 
ley, Joseph C. Aycr and Lyman Reed. The Board was e plete only f..r a 

day, as Mr. Parker (who bad been beaten by Mr. Davis only l.y ".ill vote-, in a 
total of 0,553) resigned on March Gth, and this vacancy WM ugiiiu DM 
March 13th by the election of James S. Savage. 

Mr. Parker, who had been a Councilman in 1828 and an Alderman in 1*42 
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1847. He was born Nov. T, 1793, and ni one of the thirteen children ul 
Rev. Samuel Parker, and brother of John Jtowe Parker, Samuel Dunn 
Parker, Thomas Iven Parker an J Richard Green Parker, all well-known 
Boatonians. Bishop Parker, who was born in Portsmouth, K.U., died Due. 
7, 180*, aged 50 years. 

William Parker practiced a* an attorney, but marrying, January 12, 1S2G. 
Julia Maria, daughter of Isaac Stevens of Boston, he became a partner in 
the firm of Stephens & Parker. He was afterwards President of the Ituylstou 
Bank, and died Oct. 20, 1873. aged 79 years, II mos., 22 days. Mr. Parker's 
children were Julia C, wife of Patrick Arklay; Sarah It., wife of Frederick 
Cunningham; and Grace Helen, wife of George A. Meyer. 

His father-iu-law, Isaac Stevens, was a member of the first Common 
Council in 1822, and bis grandson, George von L. Meyer has served as Coun- 
cilman and Alderman, and Speaker of the Maas. House of Representatives 

W. H. W.] 
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Gentlemen of the City Council : 

In the present condition of the Government of the City, it 
seems hardly necessary to apprise you of the exigencies which 
the delay of its complete organization lias occasioned. Sum- 
moned, as we have been, to the administration of its respective 
departments, under existing circumstances, I indulge the belief 
that, on the present occasion, it will not be deemed presumpt- 
uous or out of place in one, who has been casually called to 
the Chair, in the absence of a Chief Magistrate, to commu- 
nicate to you information of the urgency of such of its affairs 
as require your immediate notice and action. Without antici- 
pating what is the proper province of the Executive Officer of 
the City, I beg your indulgence, for a few moments, in making 
some suggestions upon subjects, which require, imperatively, 
an immediate supervision. 

By a vote of the City Council of the last year, it became the 
duty of the Mayor and Aldermen, to cause a petition, in behalf 
of the City Council, to be presented to the Legislature, asking 
the sanction of that body to enable the City to introduce a 
competent supply of soft water from Long Pond, in the towns 
of Natick, Wayland and Framingham — and that a charter 
should be granted for that purpose. This petition has been 
duly presented by the proper authorities, and, in the usual 
course of legislation, was committed to a joint Committee of 
both branches. Notice has been served upon the City Clerk, 
apprising the petitioners of the hearing, preparatory to a 
decision of the merits of the petition ; and orders of notice to 
the respective towns of Natick, Way land, Framingham, 
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Weston, Xewton, Xeedham, Brighton, Brook line, and Rot- 
bury, were issued, nod directed to be wired, personally, upon 
tbe Town Clerks of each of those towns ; as, also, newspaper 
notices in the county of Middlesex, as well as in Boston, to all 
other corporations and persons in interest, to appear on tbe 
30th day of January instant, to show cause why the prayer of" 
said petition should not be granted. It, thereupon, became 
the imperative duty of such of tbe Board of Aldermen as were 
then elected, to represent the interest of the City before the 
Committee on the 16th instant, and to send a special mes- 
senger, with the notices and copies of the petitions, to (lie 
several towns — and these notices have been served, in ;i 
manner pursuant to the legislative order. In these prepar- 
atory measures, they have called to their aid the able City 
Solicitor, who has afforded them, at all times, such assistance 
and advtce as were required. The importance of this measure, 
after the decided expression of the popular vote in its favor, 
will appear obvious ; nnd it so occurred to the members of the 
Board of Aldermen, inasmuch as intimations are made that the 
session of the Legislature may not be a protracted one. In 
the matter alluded to, it remains for the City Council to deter- 
mine whether arrangements shall be 'made for the employment 
of eminent counsel to present the views of the City, and 
advocate its interest in the merits of this question. It may 
reasonably be anticipated that able counsel will be retained by 
other corporations and individuals, who shall deem themselves 
aggrieved, should the prayer of the petition be granted — and 
that strong opposition will be made by others, who may be 
adverse to the object sought. 

Another subject now pending in the Legislature, and await- 
ing the notion of the City, is a petition for the grant of certain 
flats, in Brookline and its vicinity, to Sidney Willard nnd 
others, petitioners, with a view to construct nn island wharf 
for the deposit of merchandize, and thence to make a road to 
CI inrlca Street, in Boston. The hearing of this petition is at 
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an early day, and requires immediate attention. It has been 
suggested that this measure, if accomplished, will impede the 
navigation of the harbor of Boston, by presenting another 
obstacle to the natural current of the channel — and that the 
City have further interests in the premises, which should be 
protected. Upon several other petitions, not less than five or 
six, for the extension of wharves to the Commissioners' line, 
the action of the Legislature has been sought, and orders of 
notice have issued to the City, the subject matters of which 
involve, directly or remotely, the interest and welfare of the 
City, and they should be provided for. 

Among several other subjects now pending before the Legis- 
lature, the following may be found to require some action, viz : 
the revision of the tax law, so far as it relates to the City of 
Boston ; the alien passenger law, which has recently been 
called up ; and a proper revision of the City Charter. Of the 
importance of the two last, it seems hardly necessary to apprise 
you. There appears to be no good reason why the tax on 
alien passengers should be paid into the State Treasury, if the 
City of Boston is to be incumbered with the support of the 
foreign pauper emigrants who are so continually brought to our 
shores — and it seems only necessary to present this subject, in 
its proper light, to the Legislature, to obtain a measure of 
justice, by means of which some adequate indemnity may be 
secured, for the support of our public charitable institutions, 
which receive and maintain so large a proportion of alien 
paupers. 

In reference to the amendment of the City Charter, during 
the present session of the Legislature, no reasonable mind can 
doubt its expediency. Past and present experience of the 
embarrassments into which we have been thrown, is too fresli 
in the memory to admit of a question of the importance of such 
revision, and to you I need not urge its importance. 

If, in these suggestions, I have trespassed upon the province 
of the proper Executive Officer, I may be permitted to unrc, 
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as an apology, the apparent necessity of immediate action, 
while the cession of the Legislature exists, lest, by further 
delay, the several subjects there pending shall be prejudiced, for 
want of that degree of vigilance, on our part, which the welfare, 
good government, and importance of its interest, require. It 
becomes not me to suggest the mode bj which these should be 
granted — and I deem it necessary only to apprise you of the 
urgency of these subjects, leaving it to your wisdom and 
discretion to apply the remedy as it may be deemed advisable. 
However unfortunate it may be that the requirements of the 
Legislature should, at present, demand such prompt attention 
on the part of the authorities of the City, there seems to be no 
reason why the subjects alluded to should be further delayed — 
and, so far as it rests upon the efforts of those to whom they 
properly appertain, I am warranted in the assurance that such 
immediate action will be had, as will meet the emergencies 
which so successively array themselves to their observation and 
notice. 
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Gentlemen of the City Council : 

1 DO not propose to go into a review of the doings of the 
City Government for the past year. 

Many of you have been actively engaged, under my es- 
teemed predecessor, in bringing about those results which are 
alike creditable to the government and satisfactory to the 
people, and which inspire us with the hope that we may be 
equally successful in the numerous and arduous duties that 
will devolve upon us. 

By a reference to the reports from the various branches of 
the City Government, it will be seen that the affairs of the 
City are in a state of general prosperity. The House of In- 
dustry, the House of Correction, the House of Reformation, 
and the Lunatic Hospital — institutions of inestimable value 
to the poor and unfortunate — reflect great credit upon the 
City by the continued good management and success of their 
efficient and experienced officers. 
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The short time allowed me to make a personal investigation 
of the financial concerns of the City, will render it impracti- 
cable for me to give you a detailed report of their condition — 
and it is the less necessary from the fact that they have been 
given to you, and through you to the public, somewhat ex- 
tensively in the closing addresses of my predecessor, and the 
President of the Common Council. The various measures to 
be submitted for your action will be presented from time to 
time, as I shall become more familiar with them. 

The great and important measure to come before the City 
Government for their deliberation and action, is the introduc- 
tion of pure water into the City. It is now some twenty years 
since the introducing of pure soft water from abroad has been 
extensively discussed, both in public and private. While the 
City was comparatively small and confined to the grounds 
formed by nature, in which wells were easily sunk and springs 
found, the necessity of introducing a supply from abroad was 
not so sensibly felt. But of late years we have been gradu- 
ally extending on all sides by the formation of new lands, till 
at the present time more than one third of the whole popula- 
tion of the City are located on grounds once flowed by the 
tides. On these made lands great difficulty is experienced in 
finding good and sufficient springs, and when found, they are, 
by filtration of brackish water, soon rendered unfit for use. 

It has therefore been decided after mature discussion in 
public meetings held for the purpose, by a vote of about three 
to one, that it is expedient to have water brought into the City 
at the public expense, from Long Pond, and by a vote of 
seven to one that it should be introduced from some source — 
the water, when introduced, to be received and paid for by the 
citizens, on such terms and in such manner as shall be decided 
upon by the Commissioners appointed for that purpose. 

In accordance with the will of the people thus expressed, 
the City Council have petitioned the Legislature for an act 
empowering them to carry out the wishes of the people. When 
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the act shall have been received by the City Government, it 
will doubtless proceed forthwith to the consideration of the 
incipient measures to be adopted in relation to this important 
subject. 

The interesting and able report of the Commissioners has 
been printed and is before you, and it will therefore be unnec- 
essary for me to go into detail. A brief outline, however, of 
some of the essential results at which they arrive, may not be 
inappropriate. 

The population of the City is now estimaied at 110,000. 
It will be, it is computed, 125,000 by the time the water 
works can be completed and the water introduced into the 
City. It is thought desirable to provide for 250,000, double 
the population the City may be expected to contain at the 
completion of the works. The quantity of water, it is sup- 
posed, that would be sufficient for each individual, is 28j 
gallons, this being the quantity furnished to the Philadelphinns 
by their works. At this ratio the supply to a population of 
250,000 is 7,125,000 gallons per day, being equal to 950,000 
cubic feet, or nearly a regular flow of eleven cubic feet per 
second. Long Pond is estimated to cover an area of about 
six hundred acres. Various calculations have been gone into 
by the Commissioners to show that by raising the dam at the 
outlet, it is capable of producing a constant flow of twelve feet 
per second, being sufficient for the City at double its present 
population. 

It is proposed to bring the water from Long Pond to 
Corey's Hill in Brookline, four miles from the City, through 
an aqueduct of brick of an oval form five feet in width, and 
six feet four inches in height in the interior. It is proposed 
that the brick work shall be eight inches in thickness, and that 
the whole etructure shall be covered with earth to the depth of 
four feet. It is proposed also by the Commissioners that the 
conduit shall incline three inches to the mile, that being suffi- 
cient, it is believed, to admit of a flow of eleven cubic feet per 
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second — the conduit being filled to a depth of three feet ten 
inches, leaving a space of two feet and a half empty. 

At Corey's Hill it is proposed to construct a reservoir that 
will contain a day's supply. The water in the reservoir will 
be 120 feet above the marsh level. From this reservoir the 
water is to be conveyed through iron pipes of 30 inches in 
diameter .to the Tremont road near the Eoxbury line. At this 
point it is proposed to send off a branch of perhaps 12 inches 
in diameter to a reservoir on Dorchester Heights, for the 
supply of South Boston. Another is to he carried through 
Tremont Street to Boylston Street. Here two branches are to 
be sent off to reservoirs on Iieacon Hill and Fort Hill. From 
these reservoirs the water is to be conveyed to all parts of the 
City and distributed to the citizens, the source being such as 
to allow the water to flow to the height of four feet above the 
floor of the State House, a sufficient height to allow it to flow 
into the first story of every house in the City, and over the 
roofs of most of them. The estimated cost of these works is 
about two millions of dollars. 

The undertaking is one of great magnitude, surpassing any- 
thing hitherto entered upon by the City Government. It will 
involve the City in a large outlay, and when completed, in a 
heavy annual expense. It should therefore be proceeded in 
with great caution and prudence. The advantages of an 
abundant supply of pure soft water to the health and happi- 
ness of the citizens is beyond calculation. I doubt not, should 
the undertaking be successfully carried through, at the cost 
estimated by the Commissioners, it could then be said by our 
citizens of the Long Pond Water Works, as is now said by 
those enjoying the benefits of the Croton Water Works, not- 
withstanding their immense cost, •' no one regrets their 
construction." 

The numerous and exaggerated statements that have been 
freely circulated in reference to the objects and aims of the 
American Republican party, which has recently sprung into 
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existence, and is go rapidly increasing in many parU of t In- 
country, require a word upon this subject. It is not the object 
of the American party, by word or act, to engender unkind 
feelings between the native born and foreign citizens. Its 
object is by the establishment of general and salutary natural- 
ization and registration laws, by educational and moral means, 
to place our free institutions upon such a basis that those who 
come after us, the descendants both of the foreigner and 
American citizen may be free and independent. The for- 
eigner equally with the native citizen, if he has a regard for 
his posterity, is interested in the recent American movement. 
If the foreigner's own supposed rights are abridged, it is that 
his descendants may enjoy them to the full. 

Foreigners now on our shores should be treated with kind- 
ness and sympathy. Their rights should be protected, nnd 
their wrongs redressed. Nothing should be done to excite 
animosity between tlicm and the native citizen. Multitudes 
of noble and high minded men have fled to our shores that 
lliey might find here that liberty, tranquillity, nnd happiness, 
denied them on their native soil. Those of this class who 
sleep with our fathers, their memories we cherish, and those 
that are still with us — and they are interwoven in all our 
circles — their characters we respect. Our object is to main- 
tain nnd transmit the blessings of our free institutions to our 
posterity, that they may not experience the same evils, and be 
subject to the same oppressions that are now so severely felt 
under the despotic governments of the Old World. 

Boston was invested with City powers in 1822. John 
Phillips, its first Mayor, held the office one year; Josiah 
Quincy, six ; Harrison Gray Otis, three ; Charles Wells, two ; 
Theodore Lyman, jr., two; Samuel T. Armstrong, one; 
Samuel A. Eliot, three; Jonathan Chapman, three; Martin 
Brimmer, two. All these individuals, nine in number, are 
now living, with the exception of Mr. Phillips, and are receiv- 
ing from their fellow citizens that respect due to those who 
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have fearlessly discharged their duties, and faithfully served 
their fellow men. Succeeding, in the responsible duties of the 
Mayoralty, to these distinguished individuals, I should do 
injustice to my feelings, did I not express my grateful sense 
of the high honor so unexpectedly conferred upon me, and 
also my deep conviction of the utter impossibility of discharg- 
ing, acceptably, the numerous and complicated duties devolv- 
ing upon me, without the cordial cooperation of my fellow 
citizens, and more especially of those with whom I shall be 
officially surrounded. With such aids, and a disposition on 
their part to pass lightly over imperfections, I can only say, 
that if integrity of purpose, concentration of effort, and devo- 
tion of time, will, in any measure, compensate for the experi- 
ence and ability of my predecessors, nothing shall be wanting 
in my official capacity to render the City prosperous and 




[N'OTK. — Thomas A. Davis, the mayor cbosen in February, 1945, died in 
lice, November 22d, 184S. At a meeting of the Aldermen, Oct. Ctb, 18(5, 

ic following letter was read, hut the resignation was not accepted. 

''limn Pu.CS, llii.,..ki.iSE. Oct. 1, 1845. 

ESgON I-EAVITT, Esq., 

CiniVraan o/ (Ac Hoard of Mdcrmta. 
car Sir: 

I have been admonished uf late by decreasing strength that but one alter- 
ilive «u left me for restoration to Ilea I til. Since tlie hemorrhage from iny 
mgs in May last I liavi.' labnr.il under great debility in <lUcharging the duties 
f tbc mayoralty. but believing that time and care wouM restore my strength, 
persevered in the bope that 1 mirfbt complete the term for which I was 
lectod. But Providence has seen lit to order otherwise, and I find myself 
uir, by [trcnt prostration nf strength, quite unfit for service of any kind, 
itlier public or private. Under these circuit) stances it is u duty which I owe 
i tbc City as well as myiclf. to resi-n tlio office of M.iyor. In doing so, 
llow me to express niy grateful feelings tu tbc members of the Board of 
-il.leruicn for tluir kind and eordiil cu operation in tbc various important 
measures that have come up for actiMi, ,ni for the harmony which bas 
characterized tbelr doing'. I wmil 1 »U., express my gratitude to the officers 
of the City Government for their uniformly kind an 1 courteous treatment 
and for the disposition they have manifested to render (be duties of the office 
as light a* possible. To the rltfll'iH generally. I am an ler munv obligations 
for their candor and forbearance and for that courtesy imd respect which I 
bare Invariably received from ull with whom I have officially come in contact- 
Very respectfully, 

jour Friend and Ob'tS't. 

THOMAS A. DAVIS." 

At the meeting of Sept. 23th, " owin;; to the Mayor's indisposition," Benson 

From Xov. a 3d to Dec 11th. when a convention of the City Council was 
held to choose a Mayor, Mr. I.eavitt was the acting Mayor. 

Dee. 1st a motion to go into convention failed in the Board, as Aid. Leavitt 
and three others refused; but on the 10th, sii aldermen voted that it was 
expedient to proceed to an election. This was after the popular election of 
Dec. 8th when Josiah Quincy, Jr. (who had been l'rcsi lent of the Common 
Council 1834, 5 an 1 G) was chosen by the people for the fallowing year by a 
large majority. His election in convention Dec. 11th was for the remainder 
of Daviss term. W. H. W.] 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 



In Common Council, January 5, 1846. 
On motion of Mr. Whiting, 

Ordered, That the President request of His Honor the Mayor, a copy of 
his Address delivered to the City Council, this day, that the same may be 
printed. 

Attest, W. P. GREGG, Clerk C C. 
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Gentlemen, 

In obedience to the requisition of the charter, which directs 
the Mayor, from time to time, to communicate to both branches 
of the City Council, all such information, and recommend all 
such measures as "may tend to the improvement of the 
finances, the police, health, security, cleanliness, comfort, and 
ornament of the City" — and, in accordance with the custom 
of my predecessors, I would invite your attention to the 
present wants and future prospects of the great corporation, 
over which the kindness of our fellow-citizens has called us to 
preside. 

To the individual placed in my position, there is no event of 
the past year that calls more imperatively to the active per- 
formance of duty, than the fact that, for the first time since 
our organization, the chief magistrate of the Citv has been 
withdrawn by death. This is not a place to eulogize my 
predecessor. All allow that in his public relations, he, 
according to his oath of office, discharged every duty " to the 
best of his ability." While the tenor of his private life, and 
the calmness of its close, assured his friends of his preparation 
to be the citizen of a better country, even a heavenly. His 
illness and death have, in the opinion of counsel, caused some 
irregularities in the proceedings of the past year. If, on exam- 
ination, you should be satisfied that this is the case, I should 
recommend an early application to the Legislature for such a 
remedial act as shall prevent any inconvenience arising, here- 
after, to those who have had, or may hereafter have, business 
transactions with the City. 



The year that haa just closed, has been one of great 
individual prosperity, and the City has shared in the good 
fortune of its inhabitants. Neither famine nor pestilence has 
been permitted to visit our borders, and the losses by 
conflngration have been less than on many preceding 
years. In a great degree this is owing to (ho efficient 
slate of the fire department, the members of which, by their 
zeal, activity, and good order, show that public spirit, more 
than the small compensation they receive, is their incitement 
to duty. 

The crowded state of our narrow thoroughfares renders the 
increase of our City evident to the most casual observer. The 
difficulty is to provide a remedy for the inconvenience that 
necessarily results from their want of width. In the present 
state of the law, the expense attendant ou widening the streets 
offers a serious obstacle to improvement. In other cities, part 
of the expense is borne by the individual, or by those in the 
neighborhood, whose estates are rendered more valuable. 
Here, it often happens, that the highest market price is paid 
for a strip of land, when the remainder is rendered far more 
valuable than the whole of it was before ; and where, were he 
not certain that tbe City must pay for it, the owner would 
have been most happy to have given it for nothing, or would 
have been fully compensated by having his neighbors' estates 
placed upon the same line with his own. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Aldermen, it was 
resolved, that it was expedient that application he made to the 
Legislature for a modification of the laws regulating the laying 
out of highways, so far as applies to this City, so that the 
estates in the neighborhood of improvements, that are directly 
benefitted, may be obliged to contribute towards the expense 
" a. sum not exceeding two-thirds of the whole amount." Such 
an alteration in the law should not be made without great 
deliberation. If it should be passed, it would relieve the City 
from a large expense; it would insure the completion of 
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improvements that without it cannot be attempted ; and would, 
in a great majority of cases, promote the interests of the indi- 
viduals who were effected by its operation, by giving an 
increased value to their estates. 

In connection with this subject, I would invite your attention 
to a revision of the City Ordinances, particularly those relating 
to the Market and to the Police Departments. Since many of 
these were framed, the population has nearly trebled, and the 
mode of doing business with the country, owing to the estab- 
lishment of railways, has entirely changed. The police 
regulations of a large City must differ from those of a small 
one. They should in no case restrain individual liberty, except 
where it is necessary for the greatest good, of the greatest 
number. But they should be clear and simple, the officer 
should have a single and defined duty, and be held strictly 
responsible for its performance. Believing, from the repre- 
sentation of those employed in their execution, that the 
ordinances, particularly those that relate to the removal of 
obstructions in the streets, and on the sidewalks, are uncertain 
and insufficient, I would recommend the subject to your 
earliest attention. 

The erection of a new Jail has attracted the attention of 
successive City Councils, and several plans have been prepared 
by its Committees, which either did not meet the views of the 
government, or were not perfected in time to be carried into 
execution. There is, I believe, no doubt that a new jail is 
needed, and that it should be located on the City lands at 
South Boston. As it regards a plan, some difference of 
opinion has existed. As there is no subject that has received 
more attention, cither in this country or Europe, than that of 
prison edifices ; and as we have men who have devoted them- 
selves to the study, I would suggest the propriety of employing 
a commission, as was done in the case of water, to prepare the 
plans, leaving the execution of the one adopted to the appro- 
priate Committees. As the removal of the jail will enable the 
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'ity to realize a large amount from the sale of the land it now 
ccupies, I cannot doubt that the new building will be a model 
ar imitation, and worthy at least of the other institutions of 
lie City. 
The other buildings at South Boston are at present suffi- 
cient, and well adapted to the purposes for which they are 
intended, with the exception of the Lunatic Asylum, which 
imperatively demands an immediate enlargement. About 
three-quarters of the inmates of the institution are State 
paupers. By the resolve of the last session, the sum 
allowed for the maintenance of. the greatest part of them, 
is considerably less than the actual cost of their support. 
As the State upon being satisfied upon this fact, would 
undoubtedly increase the compensation, I should recommend 
that application be made for dut purpose at the approaching 
session. 

As to the introduction of water into the City, the time of 
deliberation is past. The lime of action has come. A com- 
petent and disinterested commission has decided that Long 
Pond is the source from which this blessing is to be derived, 
and our fellow-citizens have conferred upon the present admin- 
istration the honor of commencing this important work. As 
"he gives twice who gives quickly," I would urge «a imme- 
diate application to the Legislature for the necessary powers, 
and I doubt not, when the power is granted it will be your 
endeavor, as it will be mine, to insure to every citizen the 
enjoyment of the blessing for the longest possible time, by 
introducing it at the earliest practicable moment. 

The great expenditures that this will require renders an 
examination into the financial state of the City, a topic of 
peculiar interest. Owing to the wisdom of our predecessors, 
the City in this, and other respects, stands in a most enviable 
position. 

Wc may consider it either in relation to the provisions for 
paying the interest, or providing for the principal. 
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The whole funded debt of the City amounts to $1 ,044,200 
If to this be added the appropriation for widen- 
ing Fleet street, ----- 41,000 



The total amount is 1,085,200 

The interest to be provided for is - - - 54,260 

The rents of buildings, for which in 

part this debt was created, amount 

to 53,889 

Interest on bonds for land sold, 6 per 

cent, on 378,143, - - - 22,688 



76,577 
Making the income to exceed the interest - 22,297 

The provisions for meeting the debt at maturity are equally 
satisfactory : 

The whole amount of the debt is - - - $1,085,200 00 

There is cash to the credit of 
the Committee on the Re- 
duction of the City Debt - 1£0,894 68 

Bonds and mortgages for lands 

sold - - - - - 378,143 79 



499,038 47 



Leaving a balance of $586,161 53 

The principal part of the debt falls due in 1854. 
In 1852, one item of the property for which 
the debt was created, — the City wharf, 
with the stores upon it, reverts to the City; 
its estimated value is $600,000 00 

or more than sufficient, if sold, to pay the balance. 



tf 
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In undertaking this great work we need hav 
concerning the present indebtedness of the City. 

What are the means we have of meeting tl; 
must incur : 

'he cost of introducing writer in the largest 
quantity, is estimated by tiie Commissioners 
to be - 

To say nothing of other property, 
or of the $50,000 annually ap- 
propriated towards the reduction 
of the debt from the taxes, the 
City owns 3,000,000 feet of 
Neck lands, estimated by the 
Superintendent at 40 cents, - 1,200,000 

1,500,000 feet marsh land, at 25 
cents, - 

1,000,000 at the bottom of the 
Common, at 1,50 - - - 

27,000 feet occupied by City 
Stables, at least - 



c no ansieiv 



375,000 



1 ,500,000 



100,000 











3,175,000 


Leaving a surplus, independent of the 


water 








523,357 



It will be said that the introduction of water will cost more 
than the estimates. My own opinion is, that the increase of 
population and the value that will be given, by the supply of 
water to these lands, will more than provide for the difference, 
if any should occur. 

With these views, I recommend the introduction of water in 
the most liberal manner, consistent with (rue economy. 

Among the interests entrusted to the City Government, our 
system of free schools is the most valued and cherished. It is 
an institution dear to us as an inheritance from our fathers, 
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dear to us for the benefits it has conferred upon ourselves, 
dearer for the blessings it will bestow upon our children. In 
regard to other expenditures, the question has been, what can 
we afford — in regard to this, what does it need ? Expending, 
as we do, more than two hundred thousand dollars annually in 
education, we ought, as far as the influences of our public 
schools are concerned to produce a race well educated, physi- 
cally, intellectually, morally — a race amenable to the highest 
motives, and governed by the highest principles. The charac-. 
ter of the pupil depends on the character of his instructor. If 
possible, the teacher should in every respect be the model for 
the child, and as we pay more liberally than in any other part 
of the country, and can command the services of the best, we 
ought to be certain that no private feeling, or personal motive, 
should influence the appointment of these sacred agents. 

Both the School Committee and City Council of the last 
year recommend the appointment of a Superintendent of our 
Grammar Schools. Such an officer would see that the great 
amount of money we raise is wisely expended — that our new 
school houses combine all the modern improvements — would 
make himself minutely acquainted with the comparative merits 
of the schools, and see that any improvement made in one 
should he common to them all. Such an officer would aid all 
the teachers in aiming at a high standard, both in matters of 
instruction and of conduct, and check the tendency which 
tempts those who feel that they are in an honorable and 
lucrative station to relax the efforts by which it was obtained. 
Believing that the appointment of such an officer would be a 
benefit to the public, I would recommend the subject of obtain- 
ing the necessary power from the Legislature, to your early 
consideration. 

We have thus, gentlemen, considered some of the duties 
that await us in the year upon which we have entered. But 
we cannot be faithful to the present, without casting our eyes 
towards the future. A few vears a^o, Boston had no ficilities 
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for communicating with the interior. When the West anc 
North began to develope their vast resources, and to become 
at once the consumers of our manufactures and the producers 
of our food, our easiest communication with them was through 
our sister cities. To them our manufactured articles went, to 
tbera our merchants resorted ; our City was shut out from the 
advantages of the fertilizing tide that was flowing between the 
old world and the new, and we were almost stationary while 
other cities progressed. But the railroad has changed all this, 
and giving us a new facility for the transaction of our old 
business, has created and developed new and incalculable 
resources, and given, perhaps, a greater impulse to our City 
than to any other in the world. Five years ago, Boston had, 
comparatively, no back country j now, nine hundred miles of 
New England railroads centre here, and as many more, within 
New England, are in the process of construction. These 
render Boston emphatically her capital. And I know do 
prouder position for a City than to be the point that concen- 
trates the energy and wealth of such a body of industrious, 
intelligent and virtuous freemen, — of Americans, natives of 
the soil, who promote her prosperity in peace as readily as 
their fathers defended her in war. 

Considered in this light alone, the position of Boston is one 
of present power, with a certainty of rapid advancement. But 
her connections already stretch far beyond New England. She 
is on the high road between Europe and the West ; and that 
vast country has become tributary to her increase. The car 
that leaves our City this morning, may deposit its merchandize 
in thirty-six hours, on the shores of Lake Erie, five hundred 
miles from the place of its departure — from thence inland seas, 
navigable for vessels of the largest class, stretch away for 
hundreds of miles along shores fertile for agriculture, or rich 
in minerals. Canals already connect these lakes with the 
valley of the Mississippi, and with the navigable waters of her 
and her tributaries, which, extending twenty thousand miles. 
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communicate with forty thousand miles of shores unrivalled in 
fertility. But more rapid modes of communication will this 
year be opened. The railroad from Cincinnati to Sandusky, 
built by the aid of the citizens of Boston, will bring the Ohio 
within a journey of three days, enabling the traveller to reach 
Boston from Cincinnati in twelve hours less time than he can 
Baltimore, although the latter place is three hundred miles the 
nearest. 

But these are but a small part of the railways, that are to 
increase the prosperity of Boston. There are already in process 
of construction, roads stretching towards Montreal, Burling- 
ton, Ogdensburgh — roads branching from Albany will reach 
Kingston, and extend thence through Canada West, others 
running from Buffalo to Detroit, on both sides of Lake Erie, 
will ere long reach the upper sources of the Mississippi — and 
the child is now born that will see them terminate at the 
Pacific. The time may come, when the expectation that led 
Columbus to seek a passage to India from Europe, by pro- 
ceeding West, will be realized, and when the direct communi- 
cation between those points may pass through Boston. 

Such facilities of intercourse, joined to the character and 
wealth of our population, render the progress of the City a 
matter of certainty. Occupying the nearest point to Europe, 
and connected with the North, the West, and the South, by 
thousands of miles of internal communication, her increase will 
surpass the most sanguine anticipations of her friends. 

If such are the prospects of our City, how great is the 
responsibility of those who from time to time are invested with 
the power of improving and preparing it for the multitudes by 
whom it will be occupied. We regret that our fathers did not 
anticipate its progress, and lay out thoroughfares and squares 
that are even now called for bv the necessities of the inhabi- 
tants. Let us remember that we are the fathers of the erener- 
ations that will succeed, and that we have not the apology of 
being ignorant of the probable destiny of our City. The effects 
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of a wise and liberal policy will not be confined to our own 
limits. Boston "is a City set upon a hill that cannot be hid." 
Go where you will throughout this continent, and you find 
natives of New England. And you find them among the most 
active and influential members of their respective communities. 
These turn towards the capital of their native section, as to a 
place whose wealth, whose age, and the character of whose 
citizens, entitle it to the honor and impose on it the duty of 
setting an example to its younger sisters. 

Let us then, gentlemen, enter upon the several duties of our 
stations, with the determination to advance the present and 
future interests of the City of Boston, by providing the highest 
standards in intellectual, moral and religious training, for her 
citizens and their children, and by promoting every thing, that 
may tend to the physical convenience and comfort of her inhab- 
itants. So shall we contribute to render her delightful for a 
temporary, and eligible for a permanent abode, and do our 
part in handing down the blessings we have received to those 
who shall come after ; and, whatever be the temporary popu- 
larity or unpopularity of our measures, have the consolation of 
haying faithfully endeavored to promote the permanent good of 
the City, and feel in this consciousness a satisfaction in com- 
parison with which earthly applause is as but the dust of the 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 



In Common Council, January 4, 1847. 
On motion of Mr. Crsiiiso, 

Ordered, That the President request of HU Honor the Major, a copy 
of his Address delivered to the City Council, this day, that the same may be 

printed. 

Attest, W. P. GKEGG, Clerk C. C. 



ADDRESS. 



Gentlemen of the City Council: 

There has perhaps never been a period in our Municipal 
History, when the duty imposed by the charter upon the 
Mayor, " of communicating to both branches of the City 
Council all such information, and recommending all such 
measures, as may tend to the improvement of the finances, the 
police, health, security, cleanliness, comfort and ornament of 
the City," was more imperative than at present. 

Within a few years, our City has grown from a small to a 
large one, and the prognostics of its future progress arc written 
in characters that cannot be misunderstood. It is probable 
that for years to come our population will increase in as great 
a ratio, as it has for years that are past ; and plans now de- 
vised, or improvements commenced, will have a great and 
permanent effect on its character and prosperity. 

The present year will he distinguished from all others by the 
commencement within our limits of the works for the introduc- 
tion of water into the City, and from the necessary breaking up 
of the streets, which may render it expedient to make expendi- 
tures at this time, which under other circumstances, might be 
postponed. 

The progress made towards the introduction of water, i3 a 
subject of so great interest, that I shall make no apology for 
entering into details. 

The Water Commissioners were appointed on the 5th of 
May. To ensure a rapid prosecution of the work, they divided 
it into two portions ; the one, from the lake to the receiving 
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l'eservoir in Brookline; the other, introducing (he water from 
that reservoir to the City. 

Each section was placed under the superintendence of a chief 
engineer. And to guard against mistakes in the plan of the 
work, the services of a consulting engineer, from a neighbor- 
ing State, of high reputation and great experience, were 
secured . 

Ground was broken in the presence of the City Council, on 
the twentieth of August, and since that time more than 
!00,000 cubic yards of earth have been removed on the first 
livislon ; and it is anticipated that one halt' of this line will be 
ready for the masonry by the middle of April ; and the other 
half, with the exception of the tunnels, before the close of the 
summer. These tunnels, 34"i0 feet in length, are now in suc- 
cessful progress, the laborers being engaged upon them day 
and night, without cessation. 

In this tunneling a successful experiment hoa been made, in 
the substitution of gun cotton fur powder, with the great 
advantage of obtaining the same effect without retarding the 
operations by volumes of smoke, after the discharge of every 
subterranean battery. 

On the second division, a like attention has been bestowed. 
An accurate survey has been made of the whole City, — of its 
various streets, and of the positions occupied by the sewers, 
gas-pipes and aqueduct. Five thousand tons of iron pipe have 
been engaged to be delivered early in the spring. Contracts 
have been entered into for the construction of a reservoir to 
contain 2,000,000 gallons of water, at a height of twenty-two 
feet above the highest point of Mount Vernon Street, to be 
completed by the first day of August, 1848. 

The water will be taken in two large mains of 30 inches in 
diameter, from the reservoir in Brookline. One of these will 
be carried under the Tremont road directly to Beacon Hill 
without being tapped by the way. The other will be laid by 
its side to the entrance of the City, where it will be reduced to 
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24 inches, giving off mains in all directions until at Bowdoin 
Square. The series will be connected with a main of 30 inches, 
from the reservoir on Beacon Hill. The lateral supplies are 
made by tapping these mains with 12 inch, and those again 
with smaller pipes. By this means an abundant supply will 
reach every part of the City. The Beacon Hill reservoir being 
the main reliance of the more elevated and northern section, 
while the southern will be supplied directly from that in 
Brookline. 

The Commissioners are of opinion, that water will be intro- 
duced for a sum not exceeding the estimates, and probably by 
the 20th of August, 1848 — certainly before the close of that 
year. 

Monthly reports are made of the contracts, expenditures, 
and progress of the work to the Committee of the City Council, 
who, I believe, are unanimously of opinion that the enterprise 
has thus far been conducted with the greatest energy, skill and 
good judgment. 

The introduction of water naturally leads to the consideration 
of the subject on which the charter first requires me to speak. 

The City Debt on the first day of January, 

amounted to, . . . . . . $1,033,766 66 

The means of payment are : 

Cash to the credit of Committee for the 

Reduction of the City Debt, . 254,530 20 

Bonds bearing interest, . . 493,824 80 

City wharf estimated at, . 600,000 00 



$1,348,354 00 
The annual interest on the debt, . . . 53,293 33 

Income arising from rent and interest, . . 80,115 00 

The present debt of the City is thus amply provided for, 
both as to principal and interest, and nothing remains but the 
management of the Water Loan. 
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The Water Act authorized the City to negotiate a loan or 
loans, amounting to 3,000,000 of dollars, payable at any time 
within 40 years from the date of the scrip. The negotiation 
of eo large a loan, in the best possible manner, was a subject 
of difficulty and importance. Many were of opinion, that on 
such undoubted security, money could be obtained in Europe 
at a low rate of interest. So strong was this feeling that the 
Cominittee of Finance felt bound to endeavor to procure it 
there, and accordingly availed themselves of the services of 
William Rollins, Esq., whose mercantile knowledge and busi- 
ness connections with several of the great banking houses on 
the continent, eminently fitted him for tlio duty. Me was 
authorized to conclude a negotiation, provided it could he done 
at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum ; and if that were imprac- 
ticable, to obtain the opinion of hunkers there, as to the terms 
on which it could bo effected. He spent the summer in 
Europe, and applied to the principal bunking houses in 
Amsterdam, Paris, and in London, hut without suci-c--. 
From the documents he produced, there cuiild be no doubt of 
the security, to any one who would take the trouble to inquire ; 
but the bankers in Europe wished a stock that all acknowl- 
edged without inquiry to be good, and they feared that an 
American stock would not be sought for in the market. This 
and the great demand for money wanted for the construction oi 
Railways, and the opportunities of loaning on their bonds, 
absorbed the money that at other times would have been 
seeking this species of investment. 

The result was, that the money could nut be obtained at a 
lower rate there, than it can here, and then only on a long 
loan. This the Committee considered in many respects objec- 
tionable. 

The City owns lands (which, as stated in my last annual 
address,) at a moderate price, are sufficient to pay the whole 
expense of the introduction of water. These lands lie in the 
same relation to this City, with the exception that our lands 
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have a flourishing City beyond them, that the upper part of 
Broadway does to the City of New York. A few years ago, 
that part of the City was almost uninhabited. But the 
increase of the population, the demand of the lower part for 
the purposes of business, and the facilities granted by the lines 
of omnibuses, have carried the wealth and fashion to the 
extreme west. The same operation is going on here. Dwell- 
ing houses are giving way to stores ; the inhabitants are 
compelled to remove ; and this is the most natural and eligible 
place for them to resort to, and during the past year, several 
houses, second for cost and magnificence to none in the City, 
have been erected on lands recently sold by the City. 

With these resources, it becomes very important to fix the 
time of the payment of the money, we shall borrow in such a 
manner as to enable us to pay the debt, as fast as we sell our 
property ; and it would be better to pay even a higher rate of in- 
terest for a shorter period, than to take a loan that could not be 
repaid until long after the time when the scrip became due. 
During the last 3 years, the average sale of public lands has 
amounted to $300,000, and I know not why they should 
decrease. During the last 20 years, our population has nearly 
doubled. The new facilities that are centering here the busi- 
ness of New England, and giving us a large share of that of 
the West, render it probable, that it will be equally great for 
the next 20, which would give us in 1867, a population of 
230,000. 

If these lands are furnished with water, gas, &c, it docs 
not appear to me improbable that within that time they may 
all be sold, paying our debt, and increasing, by millions, the 
taxable property of the City. 

Under these circumstances, I should make the Water Loan 
payable at the rate of 200,000 dollars a year ; the first to fall 
due in 5 years from the present time, at a rate of interest not 
exceeding 5 per cent., which I should not sell below par. 

It might be difficult at the present moment, while the 
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Jnitcd Stales are competitors in the money market, to nego- 
iate the whole loan at that rate. As our expenditures, how- 
ever, will be extended over two years, we shall probably 
receive the money as we want it. If we should not, it would 
be better to make short loans, at a higher rate of interest, and 
await the change that in the financial world always occurs, for 
negotiating the whole. 

The great object now is, to introduce water at the earliest 
possible moment, and to pay off our debta at the earliest 
practicable time. The former can be effected in two, and the 
latter within twenty years, if the public property is wisely 
managed ; and this naturally leads me to speak of the City 
Lands. 

These lands should, in the first place, be prepared for sale. 
This, to men of business, appears to be a self-evident 
proposition, but owing to a natural unwillingness to increase 
the expenditures, it has been too much the custom to sell land 
before the streets were graded. The result was, that the c.\- 
]>cnditurcs subsequently made by the City, enhanced the value 
of the land far above the cost of improvement, nnd the differ- 
ence was lost by the City. 

The lands cast of Washington Street, will require a large 
amount of filling, and true economy requires that the necessary 
outlay should at once be made. The Council last year pur- 
chased, with this view, a farm, at Dedham, bounding on the 
Providence Railroad, which by furnishing the materials for doing 
this work, will save a very great amount to the City. The 
mode of effecting this, will be submitted to your Committees, 
and I recommend that a sufficient appropriation should at once 
be made to carry out and complete this great improvement. 

In disposing of the lands, I would recommend that they 
should be sold at reasonable prices, to all who desire to build, 
and in other cases sales should be made only in such portions 
as will enhance the value of the remainder. Selling choice lots 
to speculators, who intend merely to hold them for a rise, has 
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a tendency to interfere with the City mien and the rapid settle- 
ment of this property. 

The necessity of opening die streets for water pipes, leads 
me to speak of another of the great expenditures of the City. 

Hie number of oil lamps in the City is 1317 ; number of 
gas lamps in the City is 496. Hie oil is purchased by the 
Committee on Lamps, who always advertise for proj^osals. 
The gas is furnished at one cent an hour, for each lamp, it 
consuming 2)4 feet. 

In Philadelphia and many of the cities in Europe, the 
city itself owns the works and furnishes both its own gas 
and supplies the citizens. The gas works in this City hnvc 
been conducted in a manner entirely satisfactory to the public : 
and their agreement to submit their books to examination, and 
receive only a certain per centage of profit on their outlay, does 
away, in a great degree, the objections to their holding a 
monopoly of this essential convenience. Yet there are reasons 
that render it advisable, both on grounds of economy, and as 
preventing any corporation from having the power of breaking 
up the streets, that the City should own gas works. As during 
the present year all our streets will be taken up for water pipes, 
it appears to me that if it is ever expedient for the City to 
undertake this business, it should be acted upon at the present 
time, and I would recommend that a Commissioner be ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject, and to make a report that 
may be the basis for the action of the Council. 

The subject of the police, at the present time, is one of 
paramount importance. In addition to the increase of vice, 
which progresses, at least, in the same ratio with the popu- 
lation, railroads give a facility to the vicious and criminal, who 
can find no shelter in the country, to resort to a crowd, where 
they can indulge without observation. Public and private 
good requires that vice, where it exists, should be checked and 
kept under control, and that the paths that lead to destruction 
should be closed against the entrance of the innocent, as far as 
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t can possibly be done. Tliis requires nn efficient police. Our 
appropriation for this purpose is small, when compared with 
rar sister cities. In New York, with a population of 350,000, 
ilie appropriation for police amounts to 479,000 dollars. 
kVhile our appropriation, with a population of 120,000, is 
inly $04,000, of which $14,000 is for day and $50,000 for the 
light police or watchmen. 

As this subject will he brought before you, on the report of 
the Committee on the revision of the City Ordinances, I will 
tot take up your time with discussing it at present. But I 
:annot forbear reminding you that the efficiency of any system 
must depend on the men who execute it — and the police officer 
iho, from necessity is obliged to descend into the haunts of 
ice, should possess a high character. To secure such men an 
dequate compensation must he paid. 

This particularly applies to whoever is placed at the head of 
hat department. To perform its duties well, the head of the 
police should unite n strong intellect, the power of influencing 
and directing men, and great physical and moral courage. In 
addition to this, his labors are more varied and arduous than 
almost nny officer of the government. And if he doea his duty 
he must expose himself to popular odium. In my opinion the 
salary should be increased, in such proportion as you, after a 
full examination of the subject, shall deem to be expedient. 

Among the great expenditures of the City, there is none that 
in amount exceeds the appropriations for widening streets, 
Since the 30th of April, there has been paid on this account, 
the sum of $148,209. And it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the value of the property of abuttors on these streets, 
who have received the greater part of this amount, has been 
increased in addition more than the whole expenditure. 

In many cities, a charge of this nature is unknown. It is 
assumed, that such improvements are for the benefit of the 
abuttors and the neighboring estates, and the whole amount is 
assessed upon them. This is going perhaps too far, but it 
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does appear to me, that they should pay some portion of the 
cost. A bill for this purpose, petitioned for by the last 
Council, was lost in the House ; and I would recommend 
that an application should be again made for a law of that 
nature. 

The crowded state of our narrow streets, renders, in my 
opinion, some further legislation necessary on the subject of 
omnibuses running to the neighboring cities, which shall give 
to the City authorities power to regulate them, as to stands 
and routes, and perhaps, as to fares. And I should recom- 
mend that application should be made to the Legislature, for a 
law on this subject. 

Another subject which demands your attention, is the burial 
of the dead in the City. There are reasons connected both 
with health, and the natural feelings of man, that have caused 
almost all large cities to forbid interments within their* limits, 
except under particular circumstances. In our own, no burials 
are made in graves. 

There are in the City, including one at South Boston, not 
used, nine burial places, containing 933 tombs. There are six 
churches with cemeteries below them, containing 279 tombs — 
making in all 1212 tombs. 

As it respects the tombs owned by families, I would suggest 
the propriety of preventing any bodies being deposited in them 
excepting members of the family, and of fixing a time, after 
which no interment whatever should be made. 

As to the tombs belonging to undertakers and others, where 
bodies are deposited on the payment of a fee, and where it has 
been the practice after a few years, to remove the remains to 
make way for others, and thus render them a source of con- 
stant income — I recommend that it be ordajned that these and 
all tombs, when once filled shall be closed forever. This is 
due to the health and feelings of the living, and to the respect 
due to the dead. 

This may in time render it necessary to provide burial places 
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ut of the City, which by charging a email fee for the rights of 
epulchre, could be done without expense to the City, and 
■■.iuld at least enable the poor man, when he died, to feel thai 
is duet was to rest in a quiet grave. 

Another of the great expenditures of the City, is for sewers, 
'bey arc constructed by the day, under the superintendence of 
lie head of this department, who purchases the materials, and 
is accountable for the work. During the past five years, there 
nve been constructed 34,115 feet of drain, at a cost of $52,- 
80 26". Of this there lias been charged to the account of 
sewers and drains, $1<J,251 81 ; to public lands, $5,928 45; 
and of this there has been expended during the past two years 
ion than *28 ,500. 

The City now own more than 20 miles of common sewer, 
ly the laws of the Commonwealth, one fourth part of the cost 
f constructing and repairing these is assumed by the City ; the 
emainder assessed on the estates benefitted. 

If during this year, the Council should direct the streets on 
the neck lands to be graded, I recommend that common sewers 
— water and gas pipes should bo previously laid down. It 
would be found, I believe, a true economy as it regards expend- 
iture, and tend more than anything else to the rapid sale and 
improvement of that property. 

In tins connection, I would call your attention to the fact, 
that more than 2,000 tenements deposit the contents of their 
sewers in the back bay. This bay, consisting principally of 
stagnant water, is of itself almost a nuisance, and it cannot be 
long before the health of the City will demand the expenditure 
of a large sum to construct a drain from Roxbury line to the 
Milldam, sufficient for the discharge of all these sewers ; and 
for tins expenditure, no return can be made by abutters. 

There may, perhaps, be one alternative. In several of the 
cities of Europe, attempts have been successfully made to 
collect the contents of sewers, for agricultural purposes. This 
experiment has been made, on a small scale, duriug the past 
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year, in the Public Garden, and from the result, I cannot but 
believe that the contents of these sewers might be converted 
into valuable manure, which would more than reimburse the 
whole cost of its collection, and which might be removed with- 
out giving the slightest offence to the inhabitants. As in such 
a case, the great expenditure for the sewer I have mentioned, 
would be saved, I recommend that a Committee be charged with 
trying the experiment on a satisfactory scale. 

The difficulty of fixing on a suitable site, has caused the 
erection of a new jail to be postponed. The general opinion 
seems to be, that it should be placed with the other City 
buildings, at South Boston ; and this, notwithstanding the 
distance from the Courts of Justice, is in my opinion the most 
eligible site that can be selected. 

All the City buildings, with the exception of the House of 
Reformation for Juvenile Offenders, front upon First Street. 
South of First Street, there are, belonging to the City, 
including lands recently purchased of Mr. Homer, and exclu- 
sive of streets, 1 ,033,7 ltf feet of land — and to the north of 
First Street, land and wharves, 1,080,000. If the flats were 
reclaimed to the extent of 100 rods, there would be, in addi- 
tion, 2,050,000 feet of land, which would be ample, both for 
the Jail and for the additions that must be made to the House 
of Industry, during the present year, and in all time to come. 

The land to the south of First Street could be sold, which, 
reimbursing the expense of the new lands, would have a 
tendency to cause the population, that driven from the City, 
now seeks the neighboring towns, to remain within our limits. 
Enclosing so large a space within high palisades, and devoting 
it to a place of confinement, has had, it is thought, a tendency 
to prevent settlements at South Boston, which its vicinity to 
the City proper and the beauty of the situation would seem to 
induce. 

The filling up of so large an amount of flats would require 
an expenditure which I could not recommend at the present 
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time. But it seems to me to be wise to decide upon a pros* 
pective plan, for llic enlargement of the Institutions at South 
Boston, which the increase of the city will require, before 
erecting the jail, if it it" to be placed any where within those 
limits. 

There is one other subject, upon which, more thao any other, 
the prosperity of the City depends, to which I would call your 
attention. When we speak of the causes of our prosperity, and 
of the increase of the value of real estate, we attribute it to the 
facilities of communication with the interior — but what would 
these avail, if a narrow passage, but a few hundred yards wide, 
between George's and the Great Brewster, should be closed? 
The importance of our Harbor, both to the City and to the 
Nation, can hardly be overrated — and yet there is danger that 
from want of attention it may be greatly injured. An appro- 
priation of $40,000 lias several times been made for this 
purpose, by one or the other branch of the General Govern- 
ment, but owing to circumstances, has failed. 

Composed of gravel, these Islands are exposed to the swell 
of the ocean, and their natural tendency to wash into the 
channel is increased, by the custom of taking ballast from 
them, which by breaking up the surface increases the power of 
the waves. As a large income is derived from the sale of 
ballast, it is not to be expected that the practice should be dis- 
continued by the owner without an equivalent. The refusal of 
the Great Brewster has been given for $4000, and I recom- 
mend that an appropriation should be made of that sum for its 
purchase, to be held by the City until the United States is 
ready to take it, and erect the works upon it, that are essential 
for the preservation of their own and the City's property. 

In this connection, I would again call your attention to the 
inner harbor, and the flats near Fort Point Channel. If the 
Commissioners appointed by the Legislature should decide that 
these flats can be reclaimed without detriment to the harbor, it 
appears to me that the property in, and the control over, them, 
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should be placed in the City, subject to the legal and equitable 
rights of individuals. The City Council, last year, applied for 
a grant of them, and I recommend that a similar application 
should be made the present year. 

Another of the great and increasing expenditures of the 
City, is that of paving. It appears by the surveys recontly 
made for the Water Works, that there are in the City proper 
over sixty-two miles of streets, most of which are paved. The 
cost of this department, for 1846, will amount to $90,000, 
which, subject to the Committee on Paving, is principally 
expended under the direction of the Superintendent of Streets, 
whose other duties, connected with keeping the streets clean, 
and with the internal health department, require almost all his 
time ; and it is well worthy of your inquiry, whether economy 
might not be promoted by a division of this office, or by giving 
a portion of his duties either to a regular engineer, or an 
approved assistant. 

There are other departments of the City, to which I have 
not time to call your particular attention. 

The Schools have, during the year, been in a satisfactory 
and advancing condition. The attention that has been called 
to them, and the differences that have existed as to the best 
mode of conducting them, have led to. a renewed attention on 
the part of the masters and the pupils ; and I believe this 
object of the deepest interest to our community, was never in a 
more prosperous state than at present, and I doubt not under 
the attention now devoted to this subject, they will progress 
until they attain to the highest degree of perfection. 

As to the Fire Department, no more need be said as it 
respects their labors and efficiency, than that with 273 alarms, 
and 147 fires, the total loss by fire, in the City, during the 
past year, has only been $175,114, of which $108,725 was 
covered by insurance. 

The compensation of the Firemen has been increased durin^ 
the year, and I think wisely. They are constantly liable to 
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;xposure, to danger, and to a great wear and tear of clothing; 
iq<1 they should fuel that the citizens who owe eo much to their 
ifficiency, are ready to make a suitable compensation for their 
services. No com plaints, except of trivial nature, have been 
made against any of the members during the year, and I know 
of no suggestions I can make to improve the department. 

The last topic suggested by the Charter, that of ornamenting 
he City, is not unimportant. This end will be promoted by 
he great work we have in progress, which will give us an 
ipportunity to cmWllisii our squares and public grounds with 
fountains, those most beautiful emblems of health and purity. 
We have also an inestimable treasure in the Common, and the 
lands adjacent. In monarchies, such pieces of ground are 
procured and ornamented at a great expense, for the beiie6t of 
the people; ami why should wc be behind them in a republic? 
If nny one, nmoiig the obligations we owe to that portion of 
the community, whose occupations, or whoso necessities confine 
them, during the whole year, to a City life, is more imperative 
than another, it is to provide them with the means of obtaining 
some share in the glnrious and beautiful aspects of nature, with 
which a beneficent Creator designs to minister to the physical 
and mental well being of his children. 

Arrangements have been entered into to permit the Public 
Garden to be open (except on holidays, when a small fee will 
be required, for payment of expenses,) free to all. 

Having the ground provided, it is in our power, at a very 
moderate expense, to enable our fellow-citizens to come from 
the crowded and dusty streets in summer, to gardens beautified 
with flowers, shaded with trees, and sparkling with fountains. 
What an effect will be produced by such scenes on the moral 
feelings of all, particularly of the young, who never lose their 
affinity to nature. How much evil impulse may be stilled, and 
how much good developed, by familiarity with sources of 
pleasure, so pure and congenial to their age. 

Neither would I confine the liberality of the City to this 
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spot. Wherever the citizens are willing to contribute for 
opening, or ornamenting the squares in their neighborhood, I 
should recommend that assistance should be granted, on the 
ground, that every thing that renders the people better and 
happier, strengthens the foundations of our free institutions. 

I have thus, Gentlemen, addressed you on the various sub- 
jects suggested by the Charter, and would in conclusion 
congratulate you on the situation and prospects of the City. 
Its physical prosperity is based on the industry, thrift and 
enterprise of the people ; its intellectual standing on its schools, 
libraries, literary associations and lectureships ; and its moral 
and religious position on the faith and institutions of the 
Gospel. With the blessing of heaven on such foundations vflc 
may securely rest, and anticipate that for years to come, as for 
years that are past, it will l>e the abode of wealth, intellect and 
virtue, and that our free institutions will remain the inheritance 
of our children, to the end of time. 
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MAYOR'S ADDRESS. 



Gentlemen of the City Council: 

We have been chosen by the free suffrages of our fellow 
citizens to manage the affairs of a great metropolis. This 
position is at all times one of vast responsibility, but in the 
present state of this City it is peculiarly important. For 
nearly two hundred years this peninsula was the centre of a 
small population, with little or no internal communication, 
and distinguished chiefly for the patriotism, the energy, and 
the love of liberty of its inhabitants. 

But Railroads have changed the character and destinv of 
Boston — our narrow streets are thronged with a population 
that was never anticipated, and our marts with men of all 
nations and languages. 

The population of Boston is supposed to be 120,000, but in 
estimating our numbers in order to provide the facilities for 
business, it is but just to add those persons who daily resort 
to our City, who spend here most of their waking hours, and 
occupy our streets and warehouses in the 6ame way that they 
would do if, as in other cities, their families resided within our 
territorial limits. In this view, adding to those resident here, 
those and their families who come daily from our three sister 
adjoining cities by various conveyances, and from greater 
distances by Railroad, I think that we may say, that, during 
business hours, Boston represents a population of from two to 
three hundred thousand souls, and this is dailv increasing. 

Placed at such a time in the direction of such a City, we 
should strive to appreciate our position — and remember that 
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we are acting not only for those who are how here, but for 
those who for centuries to come will dwell in the pleasant City 
of our fathers. 

On inquiring what are our duties, the firBt in importance is 
to provide for the moral nnd intellectual advancement of ihc 
people. The education of every child has been provided for, 
by those «bo have gone before us, to an extent almost unex- 
ampled. The expenditure for schools, exclusive of school- 
houses, amounts this year to one hundred and ninety-one 
thousand dollars. This sum is placed, in a great degree, in 
the hands of the School Committee ; and I most cheerfully 
testify to the zeal and fidelity with which they discharge their 
arduous duties. The individual schools are well directed by 
the respective sub-committees. But it does appear to me that 
there should he a more general superintendence of the system, 
as a whole, than can be given by individuals in the short time 
they can (match from their daily pursuits. I therefore recom- 
mend In vmir consideration, the expediency of applying again 
to the Legislature for the power of appointing a Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, to net with, nnd as the organ of, the 
School Committee. 

I would also, at the request of the School Committee of the 
last year, call your attention to the expediency of providing 
means for enabling our several schools to take advantage of 
the State provision, for the establishment of school libraries, for 
the use of the young, and also to the reference of the last City 
Council, iis to the advisability of asking the Legislature for 
power of aiding public spirited citizens in ttie formation of a 
library, under as few restrictions as is consistent with the 
preservation of the property. 

Universal education, both of the moral and intellectual 
nature, being the only solid basis on which our institutions can 
rest, I hold that the State has a right to compel parents to 
take advantage of the means of educating their children. If it 
can punish them for crime, it surely should have the power of 
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preventing them from committing it, by giving them the habits 
and the education that are the surest safeguards. There are, 
daily, hundreds of children of both sexes, who arc kept from 
school to support their parents, often in idleness and drunken- 
ness, by pilfering about our wharves, or any other profitable 
form of vice, and who are regularly educated for the brothel 
and the dram shop, for the poor-house and the jail. Their 
position calls loudly for public and individual exertion, and 
I recommend that application be made to the Legislature for 
such power as shall enable the City to be in loco parentis 
to such children, and that some asylum be provided, where 
such as are morally too weak to be at large, may receive the 
peculiar training that their habits and associations may make 
necessary. 

This naturally leads me to speak of the police, the public 
safeguard against the consequences of neglected youth. 

Boston is no longer a small City. Its intercourse with 
Europe, and with the cities on this Continent, makes it the 
resort of felons of the most consummate skill and adroitness. 
To protect the community, an efficient police is required. Our 
system comprehends — 

1st. Constables, whose duties are principally with the Courts, 
in serving civil processes. 

2d. The watch, consisting of 180 men, under a captain, who 
patrol the City by night, one half at this season being on duly 
from 7 to 12, and the other from 12 to an hour before 
sunrise. 

3d. The Police. This department consists of 24 day and 
10 night policemen ; under the direction of the City Marshal. 
At the commencement of the year a police office was estab- 
lished in the City Hall, where officers paid by the City are in 
attendance at all hours of the day and night, to assist or 
protect the citizens. The day police receive two dollars a day, 
— are on duty twelve hours, and are not permitted to receive 
witness fees, which are paid into the City Treasury. No per- 
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on connected with the department is allowed lo receive any 
jratuity or reward, for services rendered, and tlie violation of 
his rule is considered a sufficient reason for the discharge of 
any member. 

During the year, the City Marshal has received 33(1 dollars 
to pay for the recovery of, or for information that led to the 
recovery of, lost or stolen properly. In every case, except 
one, (when the amount was only $5,) lie was made the special 
agent of the parties interested ; and after a carcfid examination 
of each case, I feel it my duty to him to state that I am satis- 
fied that all the money was used for the pcrpOM intended, and 
never used until all other menus in the power of the police to 
recover the property had failed. 

The whole amount of ptopcrb' rqioi lei! at the police office ns lost or 

stolen during the last nine minflis. amounted to 310,110 

The amount recovered ami restored 35,430 

The efficiency of tlie police has, I believe, given satisfaction 
to the public. The theatres and public conveyances have 
received particular attention. In tlie former, the police nre 
employed and paid by (he City, and the proprietors pay an 
equivalent for their licenses. This gives tlie City a control 
which has enabled it to abolish the open resorts of intemper- 
ance ond profligacy with which, the theatres were formerly 
disgraced. 

The public conveyances have, during the past year, been 
licensed and numbered, the larger proprietors of this species of 
properly nssenting to an arrangement, which, by making the 
drivers known and responsible, and excluding those of infamous 
character, has given great respectability to the employment, 
and security nnd convenience to the citizens. 

The police ia, in my opinion, in a satisfactory state. I 
think, however, from my own experience and the best infor- 
mation I can obtain from other cities, it would be more efficient 
if the whole police and watch departments were placed under 
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one head, and I recommend that such alteration be made in the 
law as may be necessary for this purpose. 

In this connection, I would call your attention to the state of 
the Courts. The business of the Police Court has increased 
from 1855 cases in 1830, to 4219 in 1847; and the number 
of cases in the Municipal Court, from 580 in 1842 to 1295 
the last year. With the present number of judges, this Court 
can rarely be held for more than two weeks in a month, and as 
I am convinced that no efficiency on the part of the police can 
put a stop to the great source of poverty and crime among us, 
without a longer term in this County, I recommend that an 
application be made to the Legislature for an additional Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, or such a system of Courts as 
may give one to the County of Suffolk for the whole of the 
time, if needed. 

In connection with this department I would call your atten- 
tion to the state of the Jail. A new one is evidently wanted. 
It should be, if possible, more in the vicinity of the Courts, 
but at all events should contain the improvements that modern 
science and humanity have devised for the reformation of the 
guilty and the comfort of those .who are detained before their 
guilt is proved. 

The Fire Department is efficient and well disciplined, and, 
as I have had no complaints made to me for many months, is 
in a state, I believe, satisfactory to the citizens at large. 
During the year the total loss of property has been $15G,055, 
of which $82,000 was covered by insurance. The department 
consists, including officers, of 713 members, who have charge 
of 18 engines. The character of those composing the depart- 
ment is of great importance to the order and security of the 
City, and all proper means should be adopted to induce the 
best men to enter the Department. The great objection to the 
service is the frequency of false alarms. Of 274 alarms during 
the past year, 120 were false. At 52 of the 154 no engine 
played, at only 11 were the services of the whole department 
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equircd. If on repairing to the engine house the members 
:ould have known what they discovered after toiling through 
he streets, it would have saved their time, their clothes, and the 
vear and tear of the engines. Can such information be given ? 
Until the discovery of the magnetic telegraph it would have 
been supposed to be impossible ; but from statements and esti- 
nates furnished by F. O. J. Smith, Esq., the Superintendent 
if the Telegraph, it appears that it may be effected at a very 
trifling expense. He says, " it would be feasible to connect 
he whole number of engine houses, so as to enable any person 
iho could count ten, to signalize every other engine house in 
he City at the same moment, and inform them in what district 
he fire was." It would also enable the Chief Engineer to 
order such engines as were necessary to repair to the spot, or 
o dismiss the companies whose services were not needed. The 
pparatus can be attached to bells of any size, and give the 
Jarm if required to the whole City. If this statement is cor- 
rect, and the plan had been in operation during the past year, 
there may have been companies called out 274 times, when 
they were only needed eleven. 

Mr. Smith's estimate of the cost is as follows : 

13 miles of structure complete, £250 per mile $3250 

Instruments for 15 stations, 700 

Apparatus for three large alarm bells, at 8100 each 300 

Total 84300 

His estimate of the annual expense is as follows : 

Interest on structure, g25S 

Repairs 200 

Battery keeper, rent, &o 1000 

$1458 

To this sum must be added what should be paid for the use 

of the patent. 

If this system of communication can be perfected, there may 

be an important incidental advantage, should the Police at any 
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time need a sadden reinforcement to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of the citizens. Let it be known that literally by the tap 
of a finger 700 such men as constitute the fire department can 
at any time, by day or fay nighty be summoned to enforce the 
law, and the knowledge of the existence of such a power would 
probably prevent its ever being called into use, and if not 
used, it would be of no expense whatever to the City. 

With these views I recommend the subject to your consid- 
eration. 

During the past year a contract has been made for the 
grading of the public lands at the South End by material taken 
from the gravel farm at Dedham. The state of the times, and 
a desire on the part of the Committee to have the lands prop- 
erly prepared before bringing them into market, have pre- 
vented any extensive sales being made. The vacancy of a 
Superintendent of Public Lands has not been filled, and I 
would recommend to the Council the appointment of a skilful 
Engineer to act in this matter, and in others connected with 
grading and laying out streets and paving. The amount 
expended by the City for this species of service during the year 
ending May 1, 1847, was a sum sufficient to procure the entire 
time of a competent officer to take charge of all business of 
this nature. 

The public lands are sold by the Committee, and I consider 
it my duty to them to state, that no member of the Committee 
has ever, to my knowledge, been directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in the purchase or sale of any City property on his own 
account, except where it was freely offered at public auction, 
for the competition of all the citizens. 

The finances of the City are in a satisfactory position. 

The whole permanent debt, as appears by the Auditor's 
Report, on the 1st of May, 1847, is $1,025,266 66 

There has been paid off since the 1st of May, as it be- 
came due, 89,550 00 
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To this is to be added loans since the 1st of 

For Widening Streets, payable within three years, . . 70,490 00 

] i.iilh [o \r.\y for South Boston Heights, purchased by the 
City Council, to be kept open forever, payable in 1813 
and 1819 106,700 00 






1 1,112,906 GO 
The means of payment are as follows : 

Bonds and Mortgages, on in lei est, . . . $373,229 27 

Amount in Sinking Fund to the credit of 
the Committee on the Reduction of City 
Debt 111.073 25 

Annual appropriation from Taxes, , . . 50,000 00 

City Wharf 600.000 00 

S1.1S4.TO2 « 

Surplus in favor of the City 21,395 SB 

1 he interest on this debt amounts to 52,000 IV 

'o meet this, the City has rents 55,000 00 

merest on Bonds and Mortgages 23,000 00 

77,000 00 

Leaving a surplus of 825.000 00 

The Water Loan consisted on the 31st of December of two 

parts : 

The permanent loan due equally in 1857, 1858, 1859, 

1860, 1861 81,000,000 00 

Temporary loans payable within a year 421,9-1 1 00 

The whole of this debt will probably amount to . . . 3,000,000 00 

To meet this, the City has the Aqueduct itself, and about 
6,000,000 feet of land for sale, in the City proper and South 
Boston, which will, without a doubt, pay the whole of the 
debt as it falls due. 

During the year, a large loan has been effected. After in 
vain endeavoring to obtain the money in Europe, the Commit- 
tee on Finance, on the 30th of April, proposed for a loan of 
a million of dollars, in the way universally adopted both in 
Europe and the United States — by advertising for sealed pro- 
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posals. These were to be handed in to the Treasurer before 
12 o'clock, on the 8th of July. In order to induce, as far as 
possible, investors to purchase directly and at retail prices from 
the Citv, the Committee offered to receive bids for five hundred 
dollars and upwards, and made the terms of payment such as 
would meet the convenience of the smallest capitalist. The 
advertisement was inserted in the seven daily papers that print 
for the City, from the 30th of April to the 8th of July ; and 
a circular, signed by the Mayor, stating the advantages and 
security of the loan, and accompanied by a copy of the propo- 
sals, was forwarded by the steamer of the 1st of May, to the 
principal bankers in Europe, and sent to all the banks, saving 
institutions, and insurance companies throughout New Eng- 
land, to the brokers and principal capitalists in Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston, and public attention called to the loan 
by every means the Committee could devise. On or before the 
8th of July, at 12 o'clock, a number of proposals was received 
by the Treasurer, which were opened for the first time in the 
presence of the whole Committee, and the stock apportioned, 
according to the advertisement, to the highest bidders. 

This statement, taken from the report made at the time by 
the Committee, proves that the competition was full and open 
to all the world, and conducted in such a manner, as rendered 
it impossible for any bidder to take an advantage of his com- 
petitors or of the City, or to obtain the stock, except he gave 
more for it than any body else offered. 

Owing to the pressure in the money market, both in this 
country and in Europe, the Committee have decided to make 
temporary loans at 6 per cent., for the immediate wants of the 
Commissioners. There is, however, no actual loss to the City, 
as the fall in the price of iron and other materials will more 
than counterbalance the difference of interest. 

In connexion with the subject of finance, I would call your 
attention to the mode and time of assessing taxes. Our fellow 
citizens, in general, are willing to pay their just proportion of 



he public expenses ; but great complaints are made of the 
aequality of taxation. But few of the returns authorized by 
iw are furnished, and it is impossible for the Assessors to 
i stimate either the positive or comparative wealth of men 
engaged in active business. The subject is fraught with diffi- 
ulty. 
There is, however, one evil that may be remedied. The 
time of assessing taxes is the first of May, and some of our 
renlthicr citizens, from their interest in agriculture, or other rea- 
sons, find it convenient to leave the City in the month of April. 
ls most of them have acquired their wealth in the City, and nil 
f them have used its streets, been protected by its police, and 
eceived its advantages, it is unjust that their poor ami iudus- 
rious neighbors should be compelled to pay the taxes of such 
ersons in addition to their own. 
This will be avoided by a change of the time of assessment, 
and I recommend that an application be made to the Legis- 
lature for power to make the alteration. 

The subject of widening streets is one of great and increasing 
importance. In other large cities, the estates that arc bene- 
fited pay for the improvement; while here, in many cases, the 
City has given individuals hundreds of dollars for the purpose 
of raising the value of their property by thousands. Two 
years ago an application was made to the legislature for some 
modification of this law, so as to throw a part, at least, of the 
expense of improvements on those who nre directly benefited 
by them. It was lost by the opposition of our own Repre- 
sentatives. I would again recommend the subject to your 
consideration, as one of great importance to the expenditures 
of the City. 

One object, however, of promoting the convenience of the 
public would he effected by suitable laws against unnecessarily 
encumbering the streets. I had hoped that the revision of the 
City Ordinances, which has been for a long time in the hands 
of Commissioners, would have brought these subjects before 
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the Council j but as the progress of legal gentlemen is elow, I 
recommend 'the subject to your immediate attention, on the 
ground that the convenience of individuals should he made to 
yield to that of the public. 

The House of Industry must, during the present year, either 
be repaired and enlarged, or provision made for erecting one 
on some other site. The subject of the removal was discussed 
before the hist Council, and referred by them to your consider- 
ation, which it should receive at the earliest moment; as 
whatever is decided upon should be commenced early in the 
spring. 

The great numbers of pauper emigrants, and the prevalence 
of the ship fever, rendered it necessary to establish an extensive 
hospital nt Deer Island. It has been under the charge of a 
Committee, wiio deserve the thanks of the citizens for their 
devotion to a cause that, while it lias relieved the sick 
foreigner, has prevented the spread of n contagious disease 
among our citizens. 

Few are aware of the benefits they have derived from this 
institution. It has probably prevented the spread of a disease 
tint has carried off Daniel Chandler, the Superintendent of the 
House of Industry, and Dr. Moriarty, the Physician at Deer 
Island. They both fell victims to their exertions in the cause 
of humanity, and we trust have received the reward of those 
wiio care for the sick and the stranger. 

I have thus, gentlemen, hinted nt a few of the many subjects 
that will be brought to your consideration, and in conclusion, 
would assure you of all the aid and cooperation I can give in 
the performance of your arduous and gratuitous, labors. The 
present year is to lie distinguished from all others in our 
annals, by the introduction of water at the public expense. 
May it also be distinguished by general prosperity, and by an 
advance in every thing that can render the citizens happier, or 
wiser, or better, and make them more worthy of the free insti- 
tutions bequeathed to them by their fathers. 
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Oentlemen of ike Board of Aldermen and of the Common 

Council. 

Our municipal charter requires, that the Mayor shall com- 
municate to the two branches of the Citv Council such infor- 
matron, and recommend such measures, as may promote the 
improvement and substantial interests of Boston. It is not 
becoming that I should enter even upon this minor and incipient 
duty, without tendering, as I now do, through you, to my 
fellow citizens, my grateful acknowledgments for the confi- 
dence, with which they have seen fit to honor me. At present, 
all which I can offer in exchange for unsought and unexpected 
demonstration of popular favor, is the solemn promise that I 
will faithfully devote whatever energies I possess, to the 
promotion of the public welfare, unswayed by any considera- 
tions or influence, other than my delil>erate convictions of right. 
I am fully aware that in the discharge of my official duties, I 
must come in collision with the interests, the prejudices, the 
passions, of a greater or less number of my constituents, and 
am perfectly content to abide the result. Such has been the 
fortune of all my predecessors, and I cannot expect to fare 
better than they. Much as I value the good will and love of 
the people among whom I have dwelt these thirty winters ; yet, 
if it happen, that in consequence of pursuing the course which 
my judgment and conscience may approve, my administration 
should fail to be acceptable to the popular majority, I shall 
retire to private life, with far more pleasure than I experience 
in assuming the responsibilities of office. 
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Boston and its environs, within a radius of five miles, 
contains at least 210,000 inhabitants. The City, proper, has 
about 130,000 inhabitants, with an assessed valuation of one 
hundred and sixty-seven millions of dollars. So large an 
accumulation of people and wealth, on a single spot, could 
hardly have been anticipated within a region of our country, so 
little favored by nature. The sterile soil, the mountainous 
surface, the stern climate, and the want of navigable streams in 
Xew England, would have seemed to render it improbable that 
it would ever be considerably peopled, or that any great com- 
mercial mart should arise within its borders. It would have 
seemed, that such would only exist within the more central or 
southerly portions of the Union, under more genial skies, and 
in the vicinity of the great natural routes of inter-communica- 
tion. But the resolution and intelligent industry of our fathers 
surmounted every obstacle. The region, sneeringlysligmatized 
as having no natural productions for export but " granite and 
ice," now teems with three millions of the children of freedom, 
abounding in the comforts of civilized life — and its metropolis 
ranks with the great cities of the globe. It is to be borne in 
mind also, that that metropolis became an important City, long 
before science and art had cut in sunder the hills, elevated the 
vales, and spanned the running waters, to unite her commerce 
in easy and rapid communication with more favored climes. If 
our people could achieve a position so prominent, while destitute 
of any of the facilities of intercourse with the interior, with 
which the cities of the sunny South were so abundantly blessed, 
what may we not expect of the future destiny of Boston, now 
that her iron highways, extending in all directions, bring her 
into convenient proximity with every section of the land? 
Those who could effect so much, under the most repelling 
circumstances, may be depended upon to avail themselves, to 
the full, of their new and ample advantages. The long winter 
of K"ew England isolation is broken, — she warms and flourishes 
in friendly and thrifty intercourse with the luxuriant West; 
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mud it is not too much to anticipate that the day will come, 
when there will be no greater or more prosperous City upon 
the American continent, than the City of the Pilgrims. 

This view of the prospects of Boston leads me to speak of 
our Schools* — education being the true basis of our institu- 
tions, and the real secret of New England progress and power. 
Our schools are believed never to have been more deserving of 
confidence and support, than at the present time. There are 
now in the City, sustained at the public charge, one hundred 
and eighty-eight schools, with nineteen thousand and sixty-four 
pupils in attendance. There has been expended from the 
Treasury for these schools, within the past year, $346,572, in- 
cluding the amount paid on account of new edifices. There is 
no expense which the people of Boston more willingly incur, 
than that which is necessary for the support of the Public 
Schools ; but it cannot be their intention to authorize tin neces- 
sary outlays for this, or any other object whatever. With thia 
conviction, I cannot but regret what appears to nic to have 
been the extraordinary cost of erecting some of the newer 
school houses. The amount expended for the new school 
house, on Tyler street, exceeded $(10,000, and that for the 
new Hancock school house was but a fraction under $70,000 
— sums adequate to founding, and endowing, a respectable 
college. The splendor of the edifice is no guarantee for the 
education of the pupil ; who is as efficiently fitted for the great 
duties of life, in the older and less pretending seminaries of 
the City, as in the magnificent structures of the present period. 

Our public institutions for the relief and support of the des- 
titute, and insane, the Penitentiary, and House of Reforma- 
tion, are believed to be conducted upon wise and judicious 
principles, and administered in a manner which should be 
satisfactory to the people. 

The City has recently purchased a site for a new Jail, at an 
expense exceeding $113,000, — the existing prison, which was 
erected some twenty-five years since, at great cost, being de- 
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lared faulty in structure, and deficient in tlic require mm Is 
uggested by modem philanthropy. It has been officially esti- 
mated, that the expense of constructing the contemplated 
milding will not exceed the sum of $150,000, in addition to 
hat expended fur the site. I have not had opportunity, as 
ret, to examine the matter, and have great confidence in the 
:ommittee which has had it in charge. I find, however, an 
impression among mechanics of acknowledged ability, that the 
^Btimatea are too low, and that a vastly larger sum will hardly 
□uffice to carry out the plan. I hope that we shall proceed no 
further in this work, unlil it is ascertained, to a moral cer- 
ainty, that the estimates are correct. Indeed, I can hardly 
persuade myself that the present Jail may not be altered so as 
o suit the wishes, even of the most fastidious, at an expense 
lar less, than that contemplated in the adopted plan. The 
erring anil abandoned should bo treateil as children i>f our 
common Father; but society should not be expected to furnish 
rostly accommodations for those, who set its authority at 
naught. A prison should never he built with reference to 
show. It were better that it should be screened from ob- 
servation, rather than elicit encomiums upon its architecture. 
In appearance, it can never be other than a melancholy monu- 
ment of the infirmities of our race; and it is not wise to 
whiten, or garnish, tlte sepulchre of shame. 

The Fire Department, that all-important arm of municipal 
defence, continues in its accustomed state of efficient discipline, 
and is believed not to be excelled by any similar establishment 
in the country. The increasing facilities for extinguishing 
fires, resulting from the introduction of the waters of Lake 
Cochituate, will doubtless enable us to reduce the expense of 
this department, — a subject which I commend to your careful 
consideration. 

The remarkable degree of health prevailing in the city, dur- 
ing the past year, is a source of profound gratitude to Divine 
Providence. The mysterious pestilence, which has traversed 
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the Eastern Hemisphere, again threatens to invade our pre- 
cincts. From my position in the Government, at the period 
of its former visit to this city, I had ample means of witness- 
ing the saving effects of municipal precaution and vigilance ; 
and am confident, that if the City Council, with the cordial 
cooperation of the people, shall carry into effect the sanitary 
measures of 1832, the cholera, as an epidemic, need have no 
terrors for our fellow-citizens. In this connection, I would re- 
new the suggestions of my honored predecessor, in reference to 
burials within the limits of our dense population. Upon this 
point of economical regulation, we are entirely behind the age. 
The average annual number of deaths for some years has ex- 
ceeded 3500. Making all allowances for interments at Mount 
Auburn, and other suburban cemeteries, there cannot be much 
less than 2000 human bodies annually consigned to their rest, 
within the boundaries of Boston, — all deposited in tombs. 
Such an amount of accumulating decomposition cannot but 
tend, in some degree, to impair the purity of the atmosphere ; 
and the evil as our population increases, will daily become 
more serious. It cannot be doubted that a desirable burial lot 
may be obtained at no great distance from Boston, and in the 
vicinity of some of our numerous railroads, which would fur- 
nish ample facilities for conveyance of funeral trains. The 
example of the enlightened city of Eoxbury, in this respect, is 
worthy of our imitation. For a lot, similar to that recently 
consecrated there, the expense would be inconsiderable, and 
would soon be liquidated by charging a small fee for the 
right of sepulture. 

The Public Lands claim your special attention. Besides 
the Public Garden, (containing twenty-three acres,) there are 
about 5,000,000 square feet of lands belonging to the City in 
the eleventh and twelfth wards. It is desirable that every 
practicable method should be adopted to bring these lands into 
market. If judiciously managed they will go far towards de- 
fraying the public debt. It is my opinion, that they should be 
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■1 at moderate prices, inducing citizens to settle within the 
mits of Boston, and add to the taxable property, rather than 
) hold them back, in the hope of obtaining higher offers at .1 
istant day. 
The Police, in all its various ramifications, demands the 
instant and vigilant supervision of the Mayor, tinder whose 
antrol it is exclusively placed. Faults are charged upon its 
rganization and method of administration, and this might be 
xpected, if it were ever so perfect; for the very nature of the 
utics of the Police is such, as to insure the hostility and 
enunciation of those who reject tho salutary restraints of the 
iw and the authority of its ministers. I shall not fail, however, 
loscly to scrutinize the conduct of the department in question, 
nd to investigate the sources of complaint. Security of life 
nd property is indispensable to the enjoyment of all the other 
lessings of civilized association, and must be maintained, 
f the number of the police and watch be inadequate to the 
[<rotection of our citizens, or if the manner of conducting 
those departments be in fault, the evil should be met, promptly 
and effectively. I rely with confidence, upon your support 
and cooperation, if necessary, in this important business. 

I cannot dismiss the question of Police without referring to 
that great and prolific source of crime — the intemperate use 
of intoxicating liquors, — an evil, which seems to have more 
than kept pace with all which is good and desirable in our 
community ; and has been the means of countervailing, in no 
small degree, in many privileges which we otherwise enjoy. 
Every good citizen must be anxious that an evil, which, by its 
rapid strides, bids fair to render our City pre-eminently con- 
spicuous in the annals of intemperance and crime, — should be 
ameliorated or diminished, if, haply, it be found impossible to 
eradicate it. 

In consequence of a constitutional question being held under 
consideration, some years since, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, concerning the right of the Commonwealth 
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to restrict the sale of liquors, (of course involving the right 
to punish for yiolathm^qf our laws upon that subject,) the 
authorities of the City saw fit to intermit the granting of 
licenses, and to relinquish the usual measures for enforc- 
ing our statutes, against unlicensed sales. The community 
continued, virtually, without any law upon this head, for 
several years, and the traffic in the proscribed articles steadily 
increased. The Court finally decided in favor of the laws 
in question, and the subject of licensing was once more 
formally taken into consideration, by the Mayor and Aldermen, 
in May, 1847. Actuated by motives, to which I bow with 
sincere respect, the Board decided that licenses should not be 
granted, and the Police was instructed to prosecute for infrac- 
tions of the statute. This policy has been continued to the 
present time. I wish I could say, or that any one could de- 
monstrate, that this decision of the executive department has 
contributed, in the slightest degree, to the promotion of the 
noble cause which actuated its course. The experiment has 
surely had a fair trial. No one can question the sincerity, 
ability, and energy, with which my predecessor endeavored to 
enforce the laws in this, as in other respects ; aided by an 
efficient police, and backed in his efforts by a large and influen- 
tial portion of his fellow citizens. What has been the result ? 
Many prosecutions have been instituted, and convictions ob- 
tained. But has the traffic in the prohibited articles been, in 
any measure, suppressed? Have the dram-shops ceased, or, 
in any degree, diminished in number? Has temperance been 
promoted? Have riot and licentiousness received a perceptible 
check? Nothing of all, or any of this : the reverse is apparent 
to every one, whose eyes and ears arc open. The evil has 
assumed a more menacing aspect than ever. The number of 
drinking places has augmented, to a degree never before wit- 
nessed in Boston. The forbidden articles are sold (as formerly) 
in hundreds of conspicuous and well-known places, and also in 
holes and corners, which were never before systematically 
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ised for such purposes. The daily reports of the police and 
he watch, the nightly outcries in our streets, and the calendars 
)f our courts, War witness to the accelerating and appalling 
ncreasc of intemperance, and its attendant crimes. It would 
ieein as if the Saturnalia of Bacchus, or some more malignant 
>f the heathen deities, took date from the vote which was to 
lverthrow his altars, and confound his votaries. 

What, then, has been accomplished by the new policy, for 
he cause of virtue and good order? Verily, we may adapt a 
entiment from Junius, and exclaim — "The good, which has 
>een done, must have been done by stealth, — the evil is upon 
ecord." It is clearly an experiment Jailed. To my rnind it 
g apparent, that it would be as well for society to have no 
aws upon the subject, as to remain in its present anomalous 
losilion : for the existence of a law, which you vainly strive 
o execute, tends to bring all other laws into contempt, mid in- 
■ite their infraction. The ignorant and wicked, who find that 
hey can openly and successfully resist your efforts to enforce a 
ingle established statute, will not be slow to bid defiance to 
your code, and deride your constitution. What, then, ehall 
we do? Shall we go on in the present coarse, because we do 
not like to retreat from a position taken, or route adopted? 
Shall the strong man struggle onward, and downward, in the 
deepening morass, without a single effort to regain the shore? 
Will he vindicate his wisdom by rejecting the admonitions of 
his experience ; by declaring that his object is a good one, his 
course the direct one; and that, come what may, he will ad- 
here to that route, and none other? 

What, then, is the remedy? I know not if there be any. 
The "experiment failed" has complicated a difficulty, which 
was bad enough before. The refusal to license has practically 
resulted in a general license. It will, therefore, now he far 
more difficult, by any system, to restrain the sale within its former 
limits, than it was before the experiment was tried. I know 
that it may be said that the prohibition of sales is carried into 
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efieet, in other portions of the Commonwealth ; and therefore 
why may it not be so here? The " experiment failed " is pal- 
pable evidence that the roles of discipline which may apply in 
smaller communities, are in some respects wholly inoperative 
in the very large gatherings of the human race. In these the 
reckless and videos, of every dime, are assembled in numbers 
disproportionate to the actual population. 

The license system was incomparably better, in its actual 
workings, than the present one ; and, with suitable modifica- 
tions, would seem worthy of another trial, unless some new and 
practicable substitute for the present unfortunate scheme, can 
be devised. The license system, with all the objections to it, 
(and there are many,) possessed the substantial advantage of 
having a considerable body of respectable persons deeply inter- . 
ested in complaining of, and helping to put down, unauthor- 
ized sales. The individuals licensed might sell more, but the 
aggregate of sales would be less, and the more offensive re- 
sorts of the intemperate would, probably, to a great degree, be 
suppressed. In regard to returning to the license system, I 
know that many of my fellow citizens entertain conscientious 
scruples, and I have heard individuals of acknowledged worth, 
speak as if it were immoral and irreligious to license the sale of 
the source of so much evil. Whoever takes that ground, casts 
obloquy and reproach upon the memory of our fathers, (for 
whose wisdom and virtue we profess so much veneration,) 
who, from the landing at Plymouth until our own generation, 
saw fit to countenance the policy, which is now repudiated. 

The City, at last, enjoys the long-coveted blessing — a 
copious supply of Pure Water. The only prominent objection 
to Boston as a place of residence is removed, by a system of 
works which promises to be a permanent memorial of the pub- 
lic spirit and judgment of its authors, and of the skill and 
energy of those, under whose auspices, it approximates com- 
pletion. At the time of the recent celebration, ample details 
concerning this subject were laid before the public, and I shall 
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a your time by repealing them. The length of the 
ron pipes now laid through our streets amounts to about sixty 
niles. Service pipes, leading from the street mains, already 
onduct the water to five thousand dwelling houses, and many 
daces of business. The aggregate length of the service pipes, 
lready laid, from the mains to the houses, exceeds thirty-five 
niles. There remains yet considerable to be done to finish the 
rcat undertaking, by carrying out the plan upon which it has 
o far been executed. The Commissioners inform me that the 
eaervoir upon Beacon Hill will probably be completed by the 
lose of summer, and that on Dorchester Heights before the 
nd of the year. The term of office of the Commissioners 
:ill expire, by limitation of law, in May next; and I recom- 
mend that the City Council make seasonable application to the 
legislature for the renewal of their term, for sue b time, and 
rith such modifications of their power, as may seem advisable. 
'he expenditures for the water works, to the present date, in- 
cluding all charges against the City for work done, and for 
land and materials purchased, exceed three millions and three 
hundred thousand dollars. The principal charges which re- 
main to be defrayed are, the cost of completing the reservoirs, 
of laying the additional distribution and service pipes, and of 
adjusting the claims for unsettled damages. The Commission- 
ers estimate that the final cost, of this great undertaking, will 
amount to about three millions and eight . hundred thousand 
dollars. 

I will now call your attention to the state of the general 
finances of the City. The City Debt, exclusive of that con- 
tracted for water, amounted, on the 20th day of the last 
month, to $1,354,332.56. This includes the amount paid for 
the site of the contemplated new jail, already specified. It is 
estimated by the Auditor that the debt, even if no unantici- 
pated expenditures shall become necessary, will amount, at the 
close of the financial year, (namely, the 30th of April,) to 
the sum of (1,500,000. To meet this debt, we have bonds 
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and mortgages, $298,717 ; balance to credit of Committee on 
reduction of City Debt, $85,897 ; City Wharf, valued at 
$600,000 — amounting in all to $984,614. These assets are 
exclusive of the Market, the Common, the many Public 
Buildings belonging to the City, the Public Garden, and the 
5,000,000 feet of land, to which I have previously alluded. 

The specific appropriations for the current financial year were 
$1,374,855. In consequence of the large additional expendi- 
ture since authorized, the expenses of the city, for the financial 
year, will probably exceed $1,550,000. 

The amount of the city and county tax, assessed upon our 
citizens, for the current financial year, is $1,100,000. The 
ratio of taxation was raised last year from $6, to $6 50-100 on 
the thousand dollars. 

The expenses, the taxes, and the debt of the city, have all 
increased, within a few years, out of proportion to the growth 
and means of the city. This consideration is full of warning 
and exhortation. It becomes your Chief Magistrate to speak 
plainly, upon a matter of such moment. If the ratio of increas- 
ing expenditures is to go on indefinitely, it needs not the gift 
of prophecy to foretell, that the day will surely come, when the 
question will be with our successors, how shall they meet 
engagements, without pledging, or parting with, property of 
the city, which it should be our pride and happiness to retain. 
Already do great numbers of citizens, (and I regret to say 
that, among them, are many who possess the amplest means) 
escape into the country at the annual period of taxation ; while 
very many, whose places of business are with us, have their 
dwellings permanently beyond our borders, on account of 
our onerous assessments. The number of such cases is con- 
stantly increasing, thereby rendering the weight still heavier 
upon those who remain. The complaints, upon this subject of 
expenditure, are loud and deep, from all classes of our constit- 
uents. They Jim st be heard — the evil must be remedied. 
The remedy is with us, for the time being, and let us not be 
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tackward in applying it. Cut off every expense which is not 
bsolutely necessary for the honor and interest of Boston. 
1 Commence no expensive projects, however alluring or desirable, 
nd let us do in all things as is done in domestic economy — 
consider not what we would like, but what we can afford ! 

The most prolific source of expense, and financial embarrass- 
oent, is, and has been, for many years, the widening and 
xtendingof our older streets, for which, in the several cases, 
here will never be wanting urgent advocates, and plausible 
excuses. The amount expended under this head (agreeably to 
a statement of the Auditor) since the organization of the cily in 
1822, exceeds $1,540,000, including about $40,000 for im- 
provements in the course of completion. Nearly two-fifths of 
this great sum have been expended within the last three years, 
amounting to $009,530, 

If the laws against obstructions in the streets, by the pro- 
longed stoppings of vehicles and other impediments, be duly 
enforced, our avenues will be found sufficiently capacious. The 
streets of the City of London, (proper) die most thronged 
thoroughfares in the world, are, on an average, no wider, or 
more regular, than those of Boston : and yet, by proper polios 
arrangements, they are made conveniently sufficient for the 
business, which accumulates in that great metropolis. I rec- 
ommend that the usual annual appropriation for widening 
streets be omitted, in the estimates for the next financial year. 
If, in consequence of fire, or other circumstances, an extraordi- 
nary case shall come up, let it be deliberately considered and 
settled upon its own merits, and not in reference to any schemes 
of prospective improvement, hitherto adopted. 

Gentlemen — 

During the year, whose advent we gratefully salute this morn- 
ing, we are charged with duties of no ordinary responsibility. 
The action neither of the State nor National Governments, bears 
with such immediate and sensible effects upon the happiness of 
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the great family whom we represent, as the conduct of their 
civic fathers. For our stewardship, brief though it be, we shall 
surely be held to account, here and hereafter. Let us seek 
light and wisdom from on high. Let our supplication be, like 
that inscribed upon the escutcheon of Boston, in the classic 
characters of a distant age — as God was to our fathers, 

SO MAT HE BE UNTO US. 
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Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen and of the Common 

Council. 

In again assuming the functions of the high station to which 
I have been called by the people of Boston, I tender to them 
my grateful acknowledgments for the emphatic manner in 
which, by their suffrages, they have signified their approval of 
my official conduct. Their generous confidence imposes upon 
me a corresponding responsibility, of which I shall never he 
unmindful. I renew my solemn promise, that I will faithfully 
devote whatever energies I may possess to the promotion of the 
public welfare, — unswayed by any considerations or influence, 
other than my deliberate convictions of right. 

Notwithstanding the continuance of financial stringency in 
business affairs, and the invasion of a desolating pestilence, 
our beloved City has sensibly advanced in population and pros- 
perity within the past year. Its assessed valuation in May 
last, was one hundred and seventy-four millions of dollars ; 
which is believed to be far within the bounds of the actual 
wealth of its people. It numbers about 140,000 inhabitants, 
which, together with as many more within sound of its bells, or 
in sight of its principal dome, constitute a great and happy 
community, unexcelled for industrious thrift, or social privileges 
and institutions. For these privileges and institutions, and 
for our position as an influential and important portion of the 
American people, we are indebted, under God, to the wisdom 
of our fathers, who in the very infancy of the Colony, adopted, 
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and engrafted upon the public policy, the principle that the edu- 
cation of the people is indispensable to the very existence of 
civil and religious freedom. The effects of this principle have 
given to the people of Massachusetts that resistless spirit of 
intelligent energy, and ingenious enterprise, which has enabled 
thein to triumph over the most formidable obstacles to success- 
ful competition with those regions of our country which arc 
more highly favored by nature than our own. Under 
auspices of the same principle, the intellectual cultivation of 
her inhabitants has not only been the means uf securing to 
them an ample share of nil the substantial blessings of life, 
but has shed a lustre upon her career, and imparted a moral 
dignity to her character, which command the respect and confi- 
dence of the world. It is fitting, then, that in an official sur- 
vey of the administration of the affairs of her metropolis, I 
should commence with the subject of its Public Schools. 

There are now in the City, sustained at the public charge 
197 schools, with £0,000 pupils in attendance. There 1 
been paid from the City Treasury, during the last year on 
account of these schools, for instruction, the sum of 8176,080 ; 
for repairs, fuel, and other expenses of school houses, $57,695 ; 
for new school houses, $'JJ),48i*, — the aggregate amounting to 
$334,114. besides the children educated at the public ex- 
pense, there are about two thousand pupils in attendance upon 
private seminaries. I have reason to believe that the public 
schools, in general, were never in a more satisfactory state than 
at the present time; and that the committees having them in 
charge, during the past year, have faithfully and efficiently 
performed their duties. But I cannot overlook the fact that 
one of these committees (that having direction of the Primary 
Schools) is constituted in a way, which is entirely anomalous 
to the genius of our institutions, — although the members 
themselves are deservedly held in grateful respect by the peo- 
ple, for their services. This Board, which consists of about 
one hundred and seventy individuals (one to each school,) 
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having charge of more than half the public pupils, and of the 
expenditure of a very great amount of the public moneys, is 
not chosen by the people, nor by the City Government. Its 
vacancies, as they occur, are filled by the remaining members, 
in the manner of close corporations, — the people over whose 
affairs they exercise such an important control, having no voice 
in the matter, whatsoever. The principle is utterly wrong, 
and of course, sooner or later, will be productive of practical 
evil. The body itself, as the schools have increased in 
number, has already become inconveniently large for mutual 
consultation, and advantageous cooperation. There is no good 
reason why so important a Board, (which is not even recog- 
nized in our Charter) should not derive its power from, and l>c 
responsible to, the people, in the same manner as the Commit- 
tee having charge of the Grammar Schools, — and I recom- 
mend the adoption of such measures as shall remedy the 
defect. 

The City Penitentiary, the House of Reformation, and the 
Institutions for the relief and support of the insane and desti- 
tute, have been conducted in a satisfactory manner, with due 
regard to a wise economy. A large portion of the paupers, 
including most of those recently arrived from abroad, or in- 
fected by contagious disease, are stationed upon Deer Island. 
The present accommodations at that place are inadequate to 
their purpose, both in plan and extent ; and they arc peculiarly 
liable to sudden and total destruction by fire. It has been 
judged necessary, therefore, to commence the construction of 
an edifice upon the island, capable of containing 1,400 inmates. 
Foreign paupers arc rapidly accumulating on our hands. 
Since the authority of the Commonwealth to impose a capita- 
tion tax was overruled, the very almshouses of Europe would 
seem, in some cases, to have transferred their inmates directly 
to our own. Numbers of helpless beings, including imbeciles 
in both body and mind, — the aged, the blind, the paralytic, 
and the lunatic, have been landed from immigrant vessels, to 
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ecome instantly, and permanently a charge upon our public 
laritics. 
The construction of the New Jail is in steady progress, and 
will probably be completed within about a year from the 
resent time. The plans have been so altered, since I last 
ioke in this place upon the subject, as 10 reduce very 
ssentially the amount of the expense which was then ontici- 
ated ; although I still fear that the edifice will prove to be 
le most costly building ever erected by the City. 
At the rate with which violence and crime have recently 
icreaaed, our jails, like our almshouses, however capacious, 
ill be scarcely adequate lo the imperious requirements of 
»ciety. This is a subject of momentous interest to the 
immunity, and I hope I may be pardoned in alluding, though 
i a cursory manner, to what «ppcar to mc in be Mixing the 
rominent causes of the great augmentation ol criminal of- 
■ «;nces, bolli in regard to number ami atrocity. Tlicso caiisce 
re in substance, — the increase of the intemperate uso of 
itoxicating liquors; tlic unwillingness of juricu t" convict 
culprits, although guilt be ever so apparent ; the leniency of 
judicial sentences; the facility of procuring pardons ; and (hat 
morbid philanthropy, which practically prefers the escape nf 
the offender to the. security of the innocent. The first of these 
causes furnishes excitement to crime ; and the others have 
diminished the probability, and mitigated the terrors of pun- 
ishment. In fact the majesty of the law was never held in so 
little reverence, or fear, by the evil-disposed of its subjects, as 
at the present time. As for intemperance, I presume that the 
Grand Jury of Suffolk have rightly expressed the opinion of 
the main body of our constituents, viz: that the entire inter- 
diction of the sale of ardent spirits, however beneficial its 
effects may be in small communities, is wholly inoperative for 
good in a great City; the number of dram-shops, and their 
consequent evils, having greatly increased under the prohibi- 
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Oar juries have become particularly scrupulous of late 
years ; especially if the offence be of a very grave character. 
Should no technical flaw, in the preliminary proceedings, open 
the dock to the exulting prisoner before the hearing of evi- 
dence, he has good reason to hope that some plea of partial 
insanity, somnambulism, or the like, will screen him at the 
hands of the jury. If his expectations in this respect fail, he 
looks with confidence to the mildest sentence which the law 
permits, followed by a remission of punishment at an early 
day. It is ascertained that the length of the periods for which 
convicts are now sentenced to imprisonment, does not average 
much more than half the duration of similar punishments as 
appointed by our Courts a few years since; and it is well 
known to our police that many of the most atrocious offences 
recently planned or committed in the City and State, have 
been the work of pardoned criminals. But worse than all, 
(inasmuch as it is, to a great degree, the indirect cause of this 
state of things) , is the misplaced sympathy of a very zealous 
and active class, who are never weary of endeavoring to shield 
the malefactor from the proper consequence of his crimes. In 
one way or other, by manufacturing public opinion (as the 
phrase is,) by looking up convenient evidence, by securing 
ingenious legal talent, by obtaining bail in some cases, or its 
reduction in others, by an importunity which knows no denial, 
they are too often successful in their efforts. In any event, 
much mischief is done to the moral tone of society, by making 
unquestionable criminals the subjects of flattering concern, and 
lavishing upon them marks of officious and unmerited regard. 
Crime loses much of its revolting character in the eyes of the 
ignorant and tempted, when they perceive that its perpetrators 
rarely want for extenuating apology and solicitous care, on the 
part of the reputable and worthy. 

The Fire Department has been active and efficient during 
the year. The wisdom of employing selected and paid 
members, instead of the former volunteer system, (still in use 
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I the oilier great cities of our land,) has been amply illus- 
■ated by experience. Our fires arc promptly extinguished, 
■ilhout unnecessary noise, or injury to neighboring property ; 
and riots, or conflicts between the several companies, arc 
unku'jwu. Indeed, there is no class of our citizens who more 
deservedly enjoy the respect and confidence of the public, than 
the members of ibis depurtment. The establishment of 
hydrants, furnishing an instant and inexhaustible supply of 
water, capable of rising by its own force higher than the roof 
f nearly every building in the City, has already enabled us to 
ispense with several engines and their companies. Arrange- 
lents ore still in progress, in consequence of such advantages, 
Inch will, crc long, cause an annual saving tu the City of at 
2ast one half the present ordinary yearly expenditure in lliis 
brunch of service. 

The streets and sewers have been kept in uncommonly good 
order by the vigilant and faithful officers having them iu 
charge. The cost of paving has necessarily been very great, 
amounting to $llit),00() — the sum expended for that object 
being about the same as in the preceding vcar. This large 
expenditure is principally owing to the disarrangement of the 
streets, occasioned by laying the water pipes. No pavements, 
however, can be of long duration, where such excessive weights 
are borne upon wheels, as is too often and peculiarly the ease 
in our City. 

The mortality of the City, during the last twelve months, 
exceeded that of any previous year in its history, — the num- 
ber amounting to 5,080. This was mainly owing to the 
ravages of a disease, whose cause is as mysterious as its course, 
— the Cholera, with the kindred maladies which ever consti- 
tute the suite of that great minister of Death, having oc- 
casioned about one fifth part of the whole mortality. Its 
triumphs were principally limited to immigrants, to the im- 
prudent, and to the inhabitants of insalubrious precincts. It 
therefore soon lost much of its terror for the great body of our 
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citizens ; and the enforcement of stringent sanitary measures, 
was, under the blessing of Divine Providence, crowned with 
early and signal success. The cholera hospital was admirably 
conducted, — for which, especial praise is due to the City 
Physician, and the Alderman at the head of the Committee on 
Internal Health. It was the means of mitigating much suffer- 
ing and saving many lives. The last City Council had under 
consideration the expediency of continuing the establishment 
(the building belonging to the City,) for the benefit of the 
respectable poor, suffering from other diseases than cholera. 
They referred the matter to your consideration ; which I hope 
it will receive at an early day. It is my sincere conviction 
that we need a City institution of the kind. It would, if 
judiciously administered, be promotive not merely of the cause 
of enlightened humanity, but of the true economical interests 
of Boston. 

In this connection, I would again call the attention of the 
City Council to the necessity of making early and adequate 
provision, beyond the boundaries of the City, for the burial of 
the dead. Every one of our cemeteries is already full, to an 
extent which, in a greater or less degree, is prejudicial to the 
public health. Indeed, during the prevalence of the epidemic, 
it became necessary to disuse several of our burial grounds, 
not merely on account of offensive exhalations, but for want of 
actual space for additional interments. This state of things 
is discreditable to Boston, and is inconsistent with a due regard 
to the safety of its citizens. It may easily be remedied, with- 
out involving any very large expenditure. 

The Public Lands of the City in the 11th and 12th Wards 
have, during the year, been greatly improved, by grading and 
draining. The flats on the South Bay have been filled up to a 
considerable extent, under a contract entered into some years 
since for that purpose ; — a very costly concern, requiring an 
appropriation of $100,000, during this single financial year. 
The lands as a whole, are in a better condition than they have 
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iver been, to induce the favor of purchasers, whenever ibe 
lituation of the monetary affaire of the community shall invite 
nvestments in real estate. 

Considerable discussion baa recently taken place in the eom- 
nunity, concerning the expediency or otherwise, of soiling the 
tract of land west of Charles street, called (by a sort of 
nisnomer) the "Public Garden." It should either be put into 
i state which would vindicate a claim to its appellation, or it 
hould be sold. Its proceeds, even in the present state of 
noney matters, would go far toward extinguishing the debt of 
he City, (irrespective of the water loans.) The conditions 
if sale, in respect to squares, width and direction of streets, 
and uniformity of building, might be such as to secure the 
rention of a beautiful quarter of the City, furnishing a large 
amount of taxable property, — without essentially affecting the 
advantages of the neighboring Common, in regard to prospect, 
or air. I do not doubt the power of the City Council to make 
.'hat disposition they may see fit, of this part of the public 
uomaiu. But there arc many of our most respectable citizens, 
who entertain scruples upon this point, and believe that they 
can show the inexpediency of the sale. Out of regard to their 
feelings and opinions, therefore, I should not be willing to 
sanction such a disposal of the tract, without first submitting 
the subject to the consideration and decision of a general 
meeting of the citizens, legally called. 

The Police and Watch Departments have been satisfactorily 
conducted. Crimes have indeed been committed, in spite of 
their vigilance, and the perpetrators have escaped detection. 
But, when it is considered that the Police force, proper, does 
not exceed fifty in number, and that the beat of each watch- 
man, when on duty, averages nearly a mile of streets, lanes, 
and courts, these departments are entitled to great credit, for 
accomplishing so much as they actually have done for the con- 
servation of the peace. Doubtless an enlargement of the 
number of men would conduce considerably to the security of 
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person and property. But the expense of the two depart- 
ments is already very great, amounting during the last year to 
$113,000. Unless, therefore, the people are willing to add 
essentially to their burthen of taxation, they must be content 
with the degree of protection which is now afforded, increased 
by such improvement in organization and discipline, as the 
subject may admit. Such an improvement, in my opinion, 
would result from a union of the two departments under a 
single head. They are now entirely distinct from each other, 
and consequently are wanting in some advantages which would 
result from complete unity of arrangement and action. I 
commend the subject to the special attention of the City 
Council. 

I congratulate you and our fellow citizens on the near com- 
pletion of the Water Works. With the exception of supply- 
ing the residents of East Boston (which was not contemplated 
by the original design) the entire system of works for the 
introduction of pure water into the City, and for distributing it 
to every dwelling and workshop, is now completed. The 
manner in which this great undertaking was begun and carried 
on to successful issue, reflects the highest credit upon the late 
Board of Commissioners, whose names are honorably and 
inseparably connected with the history of Boston. The work 
has been accomplished at a heavy cost ; and by contracting a 
debt which demands that wise and effectual provision be made 
for its gradual extinction, so that it may not become a perpet- 
ual burden upon the City. But the magnitude of the con- 
struction is not, like some other public improvements, to be 
measured chiefly by its cost. Its extent and power of useful- 
ness is brought home, not to the imagination only, but to the 
senses of every citizen. Its benefits are already introduced 
into the family economy of very many households, in a manner 
to increase the comforts of our people, to promote their health, 
to lighten their domestic labors, and to give security to their 
dwellings. In looking at the works in a financial point of 
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iew, ivc must weigh against the cost of them, not merely the 
dvantages of comfort anil health, hut the important saving in 
!ie Fire Department to which I have alluded, and the greatly 
icreased saleable value of large tracts of our public land?, which 
ave been hitherto destitute of a supply of pure water. The 
umber of persons who have applied for the admission of the 
water upon their premises, is nearly twelve thousand, and the 
cemand is steadily increasing. 

Although the season, as a whole, was one of unusual dry- 
ess, ibe supply of Lake Cochituate was more than threefold 
tne quantity required for use, and fully equal to the estimates 
r hich were made of any future demands, which the Lake was 
xpeeted to meet. 
The entire expenditure upon the Water Works, to the 
I resent time, amounts to $4,03y,o'"2o' exclusive of interest, 
;C. The cost of carrying the water to East Boston and 
istributing the same, including the construction of the 
reservoir in that section of the City, will probably amount 
to $500,000, making the aggregate cost of all the works, 
when entirely completed, about $-1,540,000. 

The City Debt, exclusive of that contracted for water, 
amounted on the 31st day of December to $1,623,863. It 
is estimated by the Auditor that the debt, even if no un- 
anticipated expenditure shall be authorized, will amount, at 
the close of the financial year, (30th of April,) to the sunt 
of $1,726,803. To meet this sum we have bonds and 
mortgages, $242,000; balance to credit of Committee on re- 
duction of Debt, $28,000 ; City Wharf, valued at $600,000 
— all amounting to $770,000; besides the market, (yielding 
over $30,000 per annum,) many other public buildings, the 
Public Garden, and nearly ten millions of feet of upland and 
flats, in the 11th and 12th Wards. The specific appropria- 
tions for the current financial year, were $1,415,600. The 
Auditor estimates that the total amount of expenditures for 
the year will not be less than $1,729, 300. The increase is 
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caused mainly by appropriations, — for filling up the Flats, 
(of which I have already spoken,) $100,000; for carrying 
on construction of new Jail, $123,000; and for additional 
paving, $70,000. The city tax assessed for the year was 
$1,174,715. 

The expenses, the taxes, and the debt of the City have 
all increased within a few years, out of proportion to the 
growth and means of the City. I have reason to believe 
that there is no other City in the world, (certainly not in 
our country) the affairs of which, in proportion to its size, 
are administered at so great an expense as our own. The 
current annual expenditures of the City of New York, with 
more than three times our population, do not more than 
double those of Boston, (leaving out of view their respective 
water accounts.) A recent financial statement (emanating 
from a most respected source) has correctly represented the 
rate of assessment in New York as being much higher than 
ours. But the valuation of that city (based upon a system 
like our former one,) is not supposed to exceed half its 
actual wealth, while our own valuation is intended to ap- 
proximate the true amount of property. The tax of New 
York also covers provisions for a State assessment, and the 
interest on the water debt. We have no State tax, and the 
interest on the cost of our water works has thus far been 
met by the loans. The financial operations of our City 
Council exceed in magnitude those of most of the State 
Governments. The annual appropriations of the Legislature 
of this Commonwealth are not more than one third of those 
authorized by the Government of its metropolis. 

The complaints, upon this subject, are deep and loud 
from all classes of our constituents ; and we cannot be deaf, 
nor inattentive, to their exhortations to rigid economy, in 
the management of their means entrusted to our care. It is 
imperatively our duty to cut off every expense which is not 
absolutely necessary for the honor or interest of Boston, and 
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to do, in all things, as is done in domestic economy, — con- 
sider not what we would like, but what we can afford. 

The widening and extending of our old Streets, and the 
opening of new ones, without essentially benefiting any 
persons (in many cases) excepting petitioners and abutters, 
has proved a most prolific source of expense, and financial 
embarrassment. Under this head, more than $1,600,000 
have been expended since the organization of the City in 
1822, — nearly equalling the whole amount of the City debt. 
1 recommend that no more opening of new avenues, nor 
extending or widening of old ones be authorized, until we 
can obtain some legislative enactment, by means of which 
the individuals benefited shall be obliged to assume their full 
share of the expense. The same enactment might contain a 
most desirable improvement of our charter, viz. : a concur- 
rent jurisdiction of the Common Council in all matters con- 
cerning expenditures for streets, — the Board of Aldermen, 
as the law now stands, having exclusive and uncontrolled 
power to lay out and widen " highways. " That Board itself 
should also be enlarged so as to consist of an Alderman 
from every Ward. A more equal and complete representa- 
tion would thereby be affected, and the burden of public 
business be less onerous upon the executive branch of the 
Citv Government. 

In conclusion, I proffer to you my cordial and active co- 
operation in all such measures as shall tend to promote the 
welfare and happiness of the people of Boston. 
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MAYOR'S ADDRESS. 



Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen and of the Common 

Council. 

Grateful for renewed indications of confidence on the part 
of a generous people, I again assume the functions of office ; 
and solemnly pledge whatever abilities I may possess to the 
zealous, the diligent, and the faithful performance of the duties 
devolved upon me by the suffrages of my fellow-citizens. 

During the year, which has just passed away, our beloved 
City has been blessed with health to a remarkable degree, has 
been exempt from extraordinary calamities, and its population 
and general prosperity have steadily increased. Its valuation, 
as recently rated by the Commonwealth, amounts to two hun- 
dred and fourteen millions of dollars; and its population, by 
census, is but little short of one hundred and forty thousand of 
inhabitants, — without including great numbers of persons who 
have their places of business within our borders, and their legal 
residences in other places. The cities and towns, which con- 
stitute our business neighborhood, have an aggregate popula- 
tion as large as that of the metropolis, and in connection there- 
with constitute a community unexcelled for industrious thrift, 
and social privileges and institutions. These blessings being 
the result directly, or indirectly, of the system of popular edu- 
cation founded by our fathers, it is proper that our schools 
should have precedence in an official survey of the municipal 
affairs of Boston. 
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There are at this time in attendance upon our public schools 
nearly 21,000 pupils. The whole number of these schools, 
(viz: the Primary, Grammar, English High and Latin 
Schools) is two hundred. Within the year there has been ex- 
pended from the City Treasury, for instruction, $182,000 ; for 
repairs, fuel and other incidental expenses of school houses, 
$56,500; for new school houses, $56,000, — the aggregate 
amounting to $21)4,500. The public schools, in general, are 
in a highly satisfactory condition, and the Committees having 
them in charge have been diligently faithful to their responsible 
trusts. With all the excellence of our system of instruction, I 
think it has an important failing in the endeavor to accomplish 
too much, — especially when I consider the limited time during 
which our youth can have the benefit of the schools. A less 
number of studies, carefully reserving those having the most 
important practical bearing upon mental improvement, would 
secure the great ends of popular education better than ambitious 
endeavors to teach almost every thing. These, in too many 
cases, result in an imperfect acquaintance, on the part of the 
pupil, with those branches which are most essential to his prog- 
ress and happiness in life. 

Our various institutions for the punishment and reformation 
of criminal delinquents, together with those for the relief of the 
destitute and insane, have been conducted by the several boards 
and officers having them in charge, in a most faithful and satis- 
factory manner. The burden imposed upon our fellow-citizens 
by these establishments is very great : but from careful inquiry 
I am satisfied that the expense of sustaining them cannot be 
essentially retrenched, with proper regard to the purposes for 
which they were instituted. Crime and pauperism have more 
than kept pace with the progress of the City in wealth and pop- 
ulation. The comparatively easy enforcement of the license 
laws in the smaller communities of the State, tends to accumu- 
late upon the metropolis (as occasional or permanent residents) 
an undue proportion of the depraved and licentious of American 
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origin ; and our maritime position insures us a constant influx 
of the wretched and destitute of other lands. 

There are at this time in our jail, and houses of correction 
and reformation 573 individuals confined for offences against 
the laws. There are 204 patients in our hospital for the insane, 
and 1,254 paupers in the almshouses at South Boston and 
Deer Island. During the year, w out-door relief n amounting 
to $18,600, has been extended by the 07erseers of the Poor to 
a great number of distressed persons. The cost of this relief, 
and support of prisoners, lunatics, and paupers during the year, 
including all expenses of carrying on the several establishments 
amounts to $179,000. These expenses do not include the cost 
of the new edifices. In offset to the foregoing amount, the 
City has received, or is entitled to, from the Commonwealth, on 
account of State paupers and lunatics, $36,000. Of the in- 
mates of our almshouses and lunatic hospital, a great majority are 
natives of other countries. Many of this class, including im- 
beciles both in body and mind, were paupers in the country 
whence they came, and nearly all were utterly destitute upon 
their arrival here. The immigration of such as these, is a 
flagrant abuse of the hospitalities of a nation which welcomes to 
its shores the honest and industrious of every land, who are 
capable of sustaining a proportionate share in developing the 
resources, and promoting the welfare, of their adopted country. 
An abuse so injurious to the interests of the Republic, and 
bearing with such peculiar hardship upon the Atlantic cities, 
calls urgently for the corrective interference of the General 
Government. I recommend that it be made the subject of a re- 
spectful memorial on the part of the City Council to the 
National Congress. 

The new almshouse upon Deer Island is nearly completed. 
It is built in a plain and substantial manner, being indestructi- 
ble by fire — a calamity which is a constant subject of appre- 
hension in reference to the edifices now in use upon that island. 
Its cost amounts to about $150,000, and it is capable of con- 
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milting two thousand inmates. I am of opinion that it will be 
found expedient to remove to this edifice, when finished, all the 
inmates of the Mouse of Industry (at South Boston.) Advan- 
tages will doubtless result, both in regard tn economy and sim- 
plicity of administration, by concentrating all that class of 
unfortunates within a single establishment. 

The new Jail is nearly completed. It is well known that 
(on first entering upon the duties of this office,) I endeavored 
to obtain authority to rescind the contracts which bad been 
entered into for the construction of the edifice in question, 
upon payment of an adequate consideration to the contractors. 
It was, and is, my belief that the old jail might, at a small 
comparative expense, have been so modified, as to answer all 
icasonable purposes of such an institution. My colleagues in 
ffice determined otherwise, after making alterations in the plan 
rhich greatly reduced the estimates of tbe expense of the 
, tructure. The actual cost, including that of the land pur- 
chased on account of the jail, will amount to about $450,000. 
The building h.is been constructed in a most faithful manner, 
comprises many supposed improvements in matters appertain- 
ing to prison discipline, and constitutes one of the principal 
architectural ornaments of the City. 

The Streets have been kept in as good order, as is consistent 
with their frequent disarrangement by the laying or repairing 
of pipes for gas, water and drains. The expense of the street 
department, including a large quantity of new paving, has 
amounted to $143,000. 

Considerable improvement has been made in the lighting of 
the streets during the year. Gas has been substituted for oil 
in the street lamps in many cases, including the whole of that 
portion of Washington street (a mile in extent) between 
Dover street and Roxbury. The whole number of street 
lamps now in the City is 2,202, of which the number of gne 
lamps is 95'J. The expense of lighting the City during the 
year baa been $64,000, including $7,300 for new gas lamps 
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and fixtures. Great improvements and additions have been 
made in the sewerage of the City ; the total expense amount- 
ing to $43,000. 

Hie Bills of Mortality have fallen far below those of the 
preceding year, the deaths amounting to 3,667. In the year 
1849, the number was 5,079, the difference being mainly 
attributableto the Cholera prevailing in that year, from which 
disease we have since been happily exempt. In previous ad- 
dresses to the City Council I have urged the expediency of 
providing suitable accommodations for the burial of our dead, 
outside of our municipal boundaries. I have the satisfaction 
of saying, that during the year, private enterprise has, in a 
great measure, remedied the wants of our community in this 
respect, by the establishment of extensive and well-located 
cemeteries in the neighboring towns of Maiden and Dorchester. 
In these cemeteries, eligible lots may be purchased at rates 
within the means of almost every citizen, who is not dependent 
upon charity. The City also owns a tract of land in its vicin- 
ity, which can be converted into a "Potter's Field," whenever 
such a disposal of it shall be deemed necessary. 

The Fire Department continues to be active and efficient. 
Occasional disorderly conduct on the part of individual mem- 
bers, (although promptly rebuked, or punished by discharge,) 
have excited severe animadversion in some quarters ; and fears 
have been expressed of the general soundness of its condition. 
These apprehensions, in my opinion, have no adequate founda- 
tion. Neither the department in question, nor any other large 
body of men, should be held answerable for the delinquencies 
of individual members. The department id composed of 
selected persons of full age, of undoubted respectability of 
character at the time of appointment, and receiving adequate 
compensation for their services. I believe that a very great 
majority of them feel as much interest in the good name and 
welfare of the City, as any other portion of our people. 
Subordination is, of course, indispensable to the usefulness of 
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euch a department, and whenever occasion requires, I shall 
cause it to Lie enforced accordingly. The department consists 
of 14 engine, 4 hose, and 3 hook and ladder companies, the 
whole (including engineers, &c.,) constituting a force of 625 
men. There arc 980 hydrants, so located and arranged 
throughout the City, as to furnish in every quarter, when 
necessary, an instant and inexhaustible supply of water for the 
extinguishment of fires. The payments from the Treasury on 
account of the department during the year, have amounted to 
about $130,000, and it has been called out for fires or alarms, 
30-1 times. 

The Police Department, including the night watch, has, in 
the main, been active and faithful in the discharge of its 
duties, and lias accomplished as much as could reasonably be 
expected, from its paucity of numbers, and defective system of 
organization. Although the beat of each watchman when on 
duty averages nearly a mile of streets, lanes, and courts ; and 
the police force, proper, consists of but fifty- one individuals; 
tliu expense of the two branches for the year, has amounted to 
$122,000. Any considerable increase of the number of per- 
sons in these branches, would involve a degree of additional 
expense, which would add seriously to the weight of taxation. 
Great advantages, however, I believe, would result from a 
reorganization of the whole department under a single head; 
with modifications similar to those suggested in an able report 
on the subject, recently submitted to the City Council. 

During tiic year, a most desirable and important work has 
been accomplished, by the revision of the Ordinances of the 
City, and combining their provisions in a clear, compact, and 
intelligible form. These, together with a digest of all Legisla- 
tive enactments relating specially to Boston, have been printed, 
and published in a single volume. Our fellow- citizens there- 
fore, are now able to ascertain, with tolerable certainty, the 
actual rcquirineiits and prohibitions of our by-laws, without 
the necessity of searching a variety of books, pamphlets and 
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manuscripts. The revision and compilation under the direction 
of a joint committee, were performed by the City Solicitor, and 
reflect great credit upon that able jurist. 

Considerable progress has been made within the year, 
towards forming a Free City Library. Donations of funds 
and books have been received, to an extent which have already 
secured a respectable foundation for an institution, the serious 
want of which is generally acknowledged. I commend the 
subject to your favorable consideration, and trust that an 
appropriation will be made, worthy of a project which has an 
auspicious bearing, prospectively, upon the moral and intellect- 
ual character of the people of Boston. As the result of such 
an example on your part, I anticipate many and valuable con- 
tributions for the purpose in view, at the hands of public 
spirited citizens. 

The City Lands, on the Neck, have begun to be an impor- 
tant source of municipal revenue. Great progress has been 
made by grading, draining, &c, towards getting them into a 
more inviting condition for the investment of private capital. 
The ready disposal of lots recently offered at auction, to the 
value of over $300,000, and the constant application for 
purchases at private sale, at good prices, are of the most cheer- 
ing augury to the financial interests of the City. 

In my last Inaugural Address, speaking of the Public 
Garden, so called, I made use of the following language : " it 
should either be put into a state which would vindicate a claim 
to its appellation, or it should be sold." The public press, 
with hardly an exception in its columns, took strong ground 
against selling the tract of land in question, and seemed (for 
aught that I could ascertain to the contrary) to be a correct 
exponent of the present state of popular opinion on this im- 
portant subject. At any rate it is sufficiently clear, that the 
sale (although I still believe it to be entirely within the com- 
petency of the City Council,) would cause discontent and un- 
happiness to a very large number of tax paying citizens, of all 
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lasses. This, I consider, would at any time, be a sufficient 
bjection to such an important measure, unless the financial 
• xigencies of the City were much greater than they are at 
resent. I therefore recommend (he alternative which I sug- 
gested in my last address, viz : to put the tract in question into 
a condition creditable to the appearance of the City, and in 
keeping with the beauty of the neighboring Common. I 
advise a sufficient appropriation for this purpose. 

I congratulate you upon the very gratifying fact, that every 
section of the City is now supplied with Pure Water. The 
aqueduct to East Boston, has been completed in a most skilful 
and substantial manner, and the distribution pipes now connect 
with the dwellings and work shops of that thriving place. The 
expense of the aqueduct, extending more than three miles in 
length, and crossing three wide estuaries, has been $140,000, 
that of the reservoir on Eagle Hill $00,000, and that of the 
distribution $113,000 ; the whole amounting to $313,000, (in- 
cluding cost of land) and being about $140,000 less than the 
original estimate. 

The whole cost of [he Cocmtunte Waterworks to the present 
time, (including those just alluded to) amounts to $4,321,000, 
not including interest on loans. The actual debt for this 
object is about $5,000,000, a part of which is at five per cent, 
interest. The aggregate length of streets, lanes, and courts, 
through which the main and distribution pipes are laid, exceeds 
9G miles. There are at this time 13,463 takers of the water. 
The income during the twelve months, has been about 
$100,000, and under the new rates will probably amount to 
$175,000 for the current year — leaving a balance of interest 
on the water loan of about $90,000, unprovided for. This 
balance I trust, will he defrayed by the annual tax, as I do not 
suppose it will be your policy to permit the debt to accumulate. 
Great and onerous as has been the cost of the introduction and 
distribution of water, I cannot think that any citizen would 
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consent to relinquish the blessings resulting from the undertak- 
ing, for a remuneration of the expense incurred. 

The City Debt exclusive of that contracted for water 
amounted on the 1st instant to $1,756,000, the same being 
nominally greater than it was a year since by the sum of 
$133,000. By the recent sale however of a portion of the 
neck lands, already alluded to, the City has come into posses- 
sion of available securities, bearing interest, to an amount which 
exceeds the increase of the debt by nearly $200,000. Of avail- 
able means, to meet the debt, we have bonds, mortages, &c., 
to the amount of $465,000 and the City Wharf valued at 
$500,000 ; to say nothing of the Market and Old State House 
(jointly yielding, under the new leases, about $46,000 per 
annum,) and nearly ten millions of feet of uplands and flats in 
the 11th and 12th wards. The total expenditures from the 
City Treasury during the recent municipal year (exclusive of 
those on account of the water works) have amounted to 
$1,940,000, of which sum $1,373,000 have been paid for 
ordinary purposes ; $230,000 on account of City debt ; and 
$356,000 on account of filling up South Bay and for carrying 
on construction of almshouse and jail. 

As taxable property is rapidly accumulating in our midst, 
and as we now have a right to anticipate large annual receipts 
from sales of lands, I see no reason to doubt that the City debt 
(proper) may be easily and entirely extinguished within a few 
years. To conduce to an event so desirable, it behooves us to 
enter upon no new project involving great expense, and to 
administer the finances of the City with all the economy which 
is consistent with its interest and honor. 

Gentlemen, — We are charged with duties which affect the 
immediate comfort and welfare of the great family under our 
civic guardianship, far more sensibly than the action of the 
State or National Governments. It is imperatively incumbent 
upon us to be true in all things to the responsibilities we have 
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voluntarily assumed. We owe it to the memory of our fathers 
to be faithful to the great trusts committed to our care in this, 
the metropolis of their pride and love. Our brethren look to 
us with mingled feelings of watchfulness and con6dence — bid- 
ding us, "be just and fear not." Over us is that great Ruler, 
who will surely hold us to account, for official, no less than 
personal, fidelity. 
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The Board of Aldermen, elected for the municipal year, 
ending on the first Monday of January, 1852, held a final 
meeting on Saturday morning, January 3d, — present the 
whole Board, members of the Common Council, officers of the 
Government, the Mayor and Aldermen elect, and many other 
citizens. 

Alderman Moses Grant offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Board be presented to the 
Honorable John Pkescott Bigelow, for his devoted and 
faithful services as Chairman of the same ; and that in the 
separation which is now to take place in our official relations, 
we tender him our best wishes for his health and happiness. 

The question on the adoption of the resolution was put by 
the City Clerk, and it was carried by a unanimous vote. 

Mayor Bigklow rose and responded as follows : 

Gentlemen : 

I am deeply sensible of the honor conferred upon me by 
your vote of approbation, and will not doubt that it truly 
expresses the opinions of individuals for whom I entertain 
profound respect ; at whose hands I have received much 
personal kindness ; and who have seemed to appreciate the 
earnestness of my endeavors to fulfil the duties incumbent upon 
my office. The responsibilities and labor appertaining to that 
office, are far more onerous than was probably contemplated 
by the framers of the Charter, or than was experienced by the 
earlier occupants of the station. At the period of the adoption 
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of the Charter, and for some years afterwards, the population 
of the City was comparatively small, consisting almost entirely 
of persona of New England origin, whose habits of order called 
for but little supervision, or corrective interference, on the 
part of the civil magistrate. This is perhaps sufficiently indi- 
cated by the fact that there was but one Police officer (the 
Marshal alone) and a few dozen watchmen, in the employment 
of the City. Many of the municipal departments, now in 
operation, were then unknown and unnecessary, and all were 
upon a most simple and restricted footing. The growth of 
the town had been less in two centuries from its settlement, 
than its increase within the last ten yearn ; and its conspicuous 
share in the glories of the Revolution constituted almost its 
only claim to special prominence among the cities of the Globe. 
Indeed, it hud not yet parted with many of the peculiar char- 
acteristics of a New England village, — all the inhabitants 
feeling, in some sort, an acquaintance with, and responsibility 
for, each other, and constituting, as it were, a patriarchal 
family on an extensive scale. These were the halcyon days of 
our corporation, and the family, during the first decade of 
years, enjoyed in succession the paternal guidance of three 
illustrious individuals of a past generation, whose names will 
never be uttered by any true Bustonian, without emotions o. f 
veneration and love. One of these still survives, the Nestor 
of our municipality, to witness the prosperity which he con- 
tributed so largely to found, with intellect unclouded by the 
mists of age : 

" Behold him in the evening (ide of life, 
A life veil spent, whose early care it tu 
His riper jean should not upbraid his green; 
By imperceived degrees he wears away, 
Yet, like the Sun, seems larger at its setting. " 

From the time when our railroad system began to develop 
itself, the aspects and prospects of Boston rapidly changed. 
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Within twenty yean, the City has increased in population and 
wealth more than our fathers could have anticipated would 
take place in a century of time. Instead of a single homo- 
geneous race, descending from the stock of the Pilgrims, wc 
have now, in addition, great numbers of natives of other lands, 
constituting, with their children, at least half of our whole 
population. With the growth of the City, the change of the 
character of its population, and the regard to be had to future 
increase, the duties and responsibilities of the municipal 
government have accumulated in an extraordinary ratio. The 
duties incumbent upon the Chief Magistrate, in special, have 
been augmented to such a degree, that in my opinion it is 
indispensable for the well being of Boston that the Charter, in 
reference to that functionary, although well fitted to an earlier 
state of things, should be essentially modified ; otherwise, the 
time is not far distant, when no individual, however eminent 
for talents and industry, will be found adequate to the full and 
proper discharge of the functions appertaining to the office in 
question. Those functions, in my opinion, should, as is the 
case in all other great cities, be purely of an executire charac- 
ter; whereas a great portion of the time and attention of the 
Mayor of Boston, under the existing arrangement, is absorbed 
by duties of a legislative description. He is chairman of the 
Board of Aldermen, chairman of the School Committee, and 
of many committees of the two branches of the City Govern- 
ment; and in consequence of his engagements in these 
capacities, his executive duties, viz : a general superintendence 
of all the departments of the government, (involving the 
constant and personal cognizance of the condition of all parts 
of the City, and the enforcement of the laws,) must necessarily 
be neglected, or performed very imperfectly. Especially must 
this be the case, when it is considered that the people expect 
that the Mayor, in addition to his legal duties, will represent 
the City in a social point of view on all public occasions, and 
see that proper attentions are rendered to the throngs of 
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isitora, who come from nil parts of the s 
latitutions. 

There are also drafts upon his time, of other kinds, which 
o cannot refuse to honor, consistently with the dignity and 
■nod name of Boston. For my own part, I am constrained 
j say, that although I have devoted my time exclusively 
a my official duties, as I understand them, being up early 
nd late, and never leaving the city for a single night, and 
•ut a few hours in the aggregate, yet I retire from office 
ath the depressing conviction that I have left undone very 
iiany things which I ought to have dune, solely for want 
f the necessary tunc. Other amendments of the Charter are 
.lso eminently desirable ; but 1 have spoken of them in former 
ddresscs, and it would sccin superfluous to reiterate them 
in this occasion — excepting that in view of the great labors 
if my honored colleagues at this Board, I cannot help again 
xprcssing iny opinion that it should he enlarged, so as to 
ender less onerous the unpaid luson of its members, and 
secure a more equal represent a! ion of the various sections of 
the City. 

The occasion justifies my reference to financial matters 
connected with my nd ministration. I entered the Government 
of the City with professions ami intentions of endeavoring to 
retrench and economize its' expenses, as far as should be 
found consistent with its honor and interest. The Mayor, 
however, has no negativing power over the acts of either 
branch of the City Council, and hut a single vote, in com- 
mon with every member, in making appropriations for ex- 
penditures. His recommendations and influence, however, 
undoubtedly possess weight, and these I feel that I have 
endeavored to exercise in a right direction. Nevertheless, 
the debt has increased, and the expenditures have doubtless 
been much greater than could have been wished. From a 
statement just furnished me by the Auditor, it appears that 
the net increase of the debt (exclusive of that for water) 
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since I came into office, in 1849, amounts to $288,000, the 
bonds and mortgages on hand at that period, and. this, ap- 
plicable to liquidation of debt, being, in each case, deducted. 
But the expenditure on account of the New Jail and filling 
up of the South Bay, resulting from acts of the Government 
before I came into office, and which I had no power to 
rescind, far exceeds this increase of indebtedness. 

It may also be remarked that the breaking up of more 
than ninety miles of streets and lanes for the laying of the 
water pipes, involved the necessity, to a great extent, of 
renewing or repairing all our pavements. Consequently the 
amount expended for the paving department, within the three 
years, has been unprecedently large. Of this, the sum of 
$200,000 at least should be considered as part of the ex- 
penses of introducing the Cochituate water — without its 
swelling, as it has apparently done, the amount of ordinary 
expenses, and consequently the ordinary debt. The Cholera, 
also, during the first vear of mv term of office, was a source 
of very great expense, 6uch as human prescience could not 
have foreseen, nor judicious economy avoid. It is not my 
purpose however to speak in detail concerning our expendi- 
tures, other than those to which I have alluded for a specific 
object. They have all been laid before the public by the 
proper officers. AVith but few exceptions, I believe them to 
have been such as the true wants and interests of the city 
demanded, and that the City Council would have been con- 
sidered by its constituents culpably delinquent of duty, if they 
had not been authorized. 

It is true that the municipal affairs of Boston are carried on 
at great cost — greater in proportion, as I have reason to 
believe, than that incurred for the same purpose by any other 
city in the country. l>ut our people, I am sure, would hardly 
be content to forego any of the superior comforts and ad- 
vantages which they are in the habit of enjoying, for the mere 
object of retrenching the expense. They expect, however, a 
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aasonable equivalent fur their money, and I believe they 
cnerally obtain it. In respect to our public schools, courts, 
dice, drainage, paving, lighting, supply of water, sanitary 
rrangemenls, provisions for restraint of the erring and relief 
f the destitute, anil many other circumstances appertaining to 
le convenience nnd welfare of an enlightened community, our 
ity is pre-eminently privileged. And where, in the world, is 
fe, person, or property more secure than within our munic- 
m\ boundaries? In all but a few small localities, (which 
re held under strict surveillance by the police.) our people 
njoy the full security and quiet of the peaceful village, united 
;ith the unnumbered comforts of a great metropolis. 
In my inaugural address. (Hi coining into office, I suited that 
was aware that in the discharge of my duties, I should 
necessarily come into collision with the interests, the prcju- 
ices. the passions of great Dumber^ of my constituents," and 
hat I should incur their active displeasure accordingly. The 
irophecy, which required little skill in the art of divination to 
en t urc, has been amply fulfilled. Although sustained by 
verv large majorities on each occasion of inv being a candidate 
for re-election, I have been perfectly aware that not a few of 
my fellow-citizens, including individuals for whom I entertain 
most respectful consideration, have thought fur various, though 
in some cases very opposite, reasons, that 1 have sometimes 
abused, or misused, the power committed to tny hands. I 
have been frequently arraigned, in no complimentary terms, in 
the columns of the press, for imputed omissions and com- 
missions, by individuals, who doubtless forgot that a trial, 
so instituted, must necessarily be ex-parte. For, however 
easy and simple might be rav vindication, it was neither 
decorous nor customary for the Chief Magistrate of the city to 
enter into public controversy, concerning the wisdom or pro- 
priety of his conduct. 

I should assume to be more than a man, if I should deny, 
that, on some occasions I was keenly sensible of the want of 
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justice and generosity, in the manner in which I was assailed 
from different quarters. But I feel it due to myself, though it 
may be of little consequence to others, to declare, that in re- 
tiring from office I retain not the slightest sensation of injury 
inflicted by any hand whatsoever, and that my heart beats 
kindly towards every human being. Errors of judgment I 
have no shame in acknowledging, but that I ever intended to 
do aught which was not consonant with the true interest and 
honor of Boston, as I understood them, I utterly deny. My 
love for the dear old Pilgrim City is unsurpassed by my love 
for anything remaining to me on earth. I revere her Puritan 
and Revolutionary history as the record of men whose footsteps 
seem at times to have been under the immediate guidance of 
Almighty Wisdom. I regard her with affectionate veneration 
as the mother of the civil and religious liberties of the Ameri- 
can people. Her material greatness may crumble and dissolve 
— like Tyre her ruins may become but the landmark of her 
once proud commercial position — but the light of her teach- 
ings and example, in former days, will never cease to shine for 
the benefit and admiration of mankind. 
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